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Preface 


This book evolved out of a seminar held in New Delhi from 9 to 12 
April 1997 as the culmination of an Economic and Social Research 
Council (ESRC)-funded Edinburgh University/Indian Council for 
Forest Research and Education (ICFRE) research project on joint 
forest management (JFM). Since 1988, JFM has had a high profile 
in Indian policy-making circles, generating a vast volume of case 
material, but much of the literature has been excessively celebra- 
tory. There are not enough critical perspectives on what has been 
achieved, and on the conceptual and empirical problems in seeing 
these innovations as ‘the solution’ to India’s forest problems. Issues 
of ‘going to scale’, moving from small-scale intensively supervised 
innovative projects to a fully-fledged set of projects at state level, 
have been recognised but as yet inadequately addressed. The aim 
of the seminar was therefore to bring together the results of recent 
researches in different parts of India, in order to provide a fresh 
perspective on what is fast becoming an orthodoxy, viz., that parti- 
cipatory approaches to forest management as currently conceived 
in India are necessary and sufficient for a regeneration of forest re- 
sources in the country. We felt that it was important to see the new 
approaches in a historical and broader context of political econ- 
omy, a feeling that has been strengthened by the various papers 
presented. With the exception of Arun Agrawal and K. Sivarama- 
krishnan whose other commitments precluded them from attend- 
ing, all the papers were presented at the workshop. Conversely, not 
all papers presented at the seminar have been incorporated in 
this volume. Two (those by Neil Thin, Neeraj Peter and Prafulla 
Gorada, and by Patricia Jeffery, Abha Mishra and Monika Singh) 
are available as working papers from the Centre for South Asian 
Studies at Edinburgh University. 
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Introduction 
Nandini Sundar and Roger Jeffery 


In recent years, the concept of community participation in the 
management of natural resources has caught the imagination of 
academics and development practitioners alike. In India, efforts 
appear to be underway in several aspects of natural resource man- 
agement (Kothari et al. 1996; Singh 1994). This process is also 
found elsewhere in Asia (Hobley 1996; Lynch and Talbot 1995). In 
forestry, India’s joint forest management (JFM) programme fur- 
nishes an exceptionally good example of an attempt to turn this 
concept into reality. The programme has been in formal existence 
since 1988 when the state of Orissa passed the first resolution on 
the subject, followed by West Bengal in 1989. The Government of 
India’s own commitment dates from 1990, and since then 18 other 
states have passed similar resolutions. JFM depends on the forma- 
tion of local (village) institutions that undertake protection activi- 
ties, mostly on state-owned degraded forestland. In return, the 
members of these committees are entitled to intermediary benefits 
like non-timber forest products, and to a share of the timber har- 
vests yielded by ‘successful protection’ (Ministry of Environment 
and Forests [MoEF] 1990: clause 5). 

Joint forest management is, however, merely one variant in a 
range of institutional forms that require ‘community participation’, 
but which grant ‘the community’ varying degrees of control. One 
common mode of differentiation is between community forest 
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management and joint forest management, largely on the basis of 
who initiated them. Thus Madhu Sarin lists three categories (Sarin 
1996: 168-73). There are those which emerged out of local initia- 
tives, such as the numerous committees in Orissa and Bihar which 
are managed by village youth clubs or village elders, in many cases 
protecting village forest land, but also reserved forests. Second, 
there are those promoted by the forest department, especially in 
states with large donor-funded forestry projects like Madhya Pra- 
desh, and Andhra Pradesh. Third, there are committees initiated by 
non-governmental organisations (NGOs), such as the Aga Khan Rural 
Support Programme (AKRSP)-supported Gram Vikas Mandals in 
Gujarat which have been undertaking forest protection in addition 
to their other functions. 

However, the distinction between externally initiated and autono- 
mous groups is one between tendencies rather than rigidly sepa- 
rated categories. This is especially so given that voluntary efforts 
may be taken hold of by the government over time; alternatively, pop- 
ular participation can bring new elements to bear within a state- 
initiated programme as, for example, in the U.P Van Panchayats, 
some of which became defunct and were revived later by local NGOs 
(B. Agarwal 1997: 16-17). Moreover, initiation is not the only criterion. 
We also need to consider the parameters within which each of these 
groups operates, or the consequences of particular interventions. 


A New Moral Economy? 


Given the variety of situations, it may be useful to try and trace the 
common ground on which the new initiatives are taking shape, in 
other words, the moral economy in which the changes have occur- 
red. The term ‘moral economy’, following E.R Thompson (1993: 
188), refers to notions of legitimate and illegitimate (econamic) 
practices, ‘grounded upon a consistent traditional view of social 
norms and obligations, of the proper economic functions of several 
parties within the community’. Poor peasants and others draw 
upon these traditional rights and customs when faced with attempts 
by landlords or capitalists to impose new, more contractual and 
market-based notions of rights and obligations (see also Scott 1986). 
As Thompson points out, whereas non-capitalist forms of economic 
organisation involve explicit sets of expectations, rights and duties, 
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capitalist farmers or manufacturers attempt to deny their relevance 
to economic activity. Claims about the beneficial effects of capitalism 
are submerged in a scientific rhetoric about the ‘needs’ of the mar- 
ket, or the working of the blind forces of supply and demand 
(Thompson 1993: 268-71). In practice, however, market forces 
always actually do require normative supports for them to func- 
tion. Similarly, peasants and others are defending selected and 
sometimes invented traditions, rather than simply drawing unthink- 
ingly upon shared norms and values; and market exchange must be 
assumed to be normally part of peasant economies. Thus the moral 
economy of subordinate groups in any particular context must be 
established empirically. 

In the contests over the moral economy of the forest in India, as in 
all other contexts, the state and other actors have historically been 
forced to recognise the moral legitimacy of the claims of local people 
to have access to forests, often in response to movements of resis- 
tance. The degree to which this accommodation occurred has varied 
between different sections of the forest bureaucracy (see Vira, this 
volume). But even Forest Department Working Plans, geared to- 
wards the maximisation of revenue under the guise of ‘scientific man- 
agement’, contained a symbolic nod towards accommodating local 
rights, in the form of a section on agricultural customs.and wants. 

We argue here that since the early 1980s, social forces in India 
and abroad have combined to attempt to create a new moral econ- 
omy for subordinate groups in Indian forests. The moral claims of 
local people are being recognised, but generally not on the basis of 
the historical rights of people and the traditional duties of a pater- 
nalistic state alone. These ideas are selectively retained and sought 
to be transformed into new, limited rights, granted only when vil- 
lagers have demonstrated their entitlements through their work in 
reforestation. This new moral economy of Indian forests is still in 
the making, as different participants understand terms such as 
‘community’, ‘participation’ (and, of course, ‘community participa- 
tion’) in radically different ways. As Barrington Moore argues, 
‘what takes place is a continual probing on the part of rulers and 
subjects to find out what they can get away with, to test and dis- 
cover the limits of obedience and disobedience’ (cited in Thompson 
1993: 343, emphasis in the original). 

In all these constructions, of course, alternatives are denied, 
undermined, ignored or destroyed. For instance, a notion like ‘civil 
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society’ which is a key but problematic concept in the works of 
Hegel, Durkheim, Tocqueville and Gramsci (see P. Anderson 1977 
on Gramsci), takes on celebratory tones in the writings of supporters 
of new social movements. It has yet entirely different implications 
when adopted into the lexicon of donors along with ‘good gover- 
nance’ (Guhan 1998; Landell-Mills and Serageldin 1991; World 
Bank 1997). For many Southern or Third World communitarians, 
‘civil society’ represents a space where ‘grassroots alternatives’ 
flourish, a negation of both market-driven forces and an alien, dic- 
tatorial state (see Kothari 1989; Wignaraja 1993: 22). For World 
Bank theorists, on the other hand, good governance represents 
those mechanisms or institutions which permit an efficient market 
economy, while civil society consists not of ‘ethnic or other affec- 
tive or community groups, but contractual, non-community, non- 
affective groups’ which will both support and demand technical 
reforms which ensure free market play (Williams and Young 1994: 
96). As with civil society, terms like community and participation 
have layered, multiple linguistic and political histories (see Agrawal, 
this volume; for earlier histories of community see Nisbet 1953; for 
communitarians see Sandel 1984). 

The resuscitation of concepts like ‘civil society’, ‘community’ and 
‘participation’ in the field of development must thus be assessed 
critically. It raises several important questions. How has the history 
of Indian forests been conceptualised? What are seen as the causes 
of the ‘problem’ posed by the current state of these forests? Who is 
seen to be at fault and who is responsible for providing a solution? 
How can we understand why this particular set of formulations has 
emerged now, and how is it able to command such widespread sup- 
port? What kinds of ‘community’ are presupposed in this discourse, 
and what gets elided or distorted in this formulation? What lies 
behind the current emphasis on the potential roles of NGOs, and 
which alternative actors are sidelined by this approach? Why is 
‘participation’ such a central value, and how is it constructed so 
that ‘participation’ can be managed? Given different criteria of suc- 
cess, how useful is the concept of ‘sustainability’? What has been 
the impact of the new discourse on the ecology itself, and on the 
way resources are defined and administered? We shall take up 
some of these questions in the rest of this introduction, and des- 
cribe how the papers in this volume contribute to advancing our 
understanding of these issues. 
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Defining the Problem 


One thinks that one is tracing the outline of the thing’s nature 
over and over again, and one is merely tracing round the frame 
through which we look at it. 


Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (114), Oxford, 1958 


As aspiring undergraduates are often told, the best examination 
technique is to take the question apart and define it in such a way 
that it fits the answer you have. In the world of development prac- 
tice, once a ‘problem’ has been stated, ‘groups crystallise around 
the search for solutions, messages are articulated, responsibilities 
are defined and allocated’ (Milton 1993: 9). To understand the 
manner in which a programme like India’s JFM has been con- 
structed (both conceptually and through administrative practice) 
requires some prior perception of how the problem has been 
defined, by whom, why it came to be defined that way and what 
consequences this definition has. In short, it requires an under- 
standing of how discourses mature into fully formed ideological 
trees, and the role in this growth of dissenting branches, some of 
which may be broken off. 

Foresters have traditionally defined ‘the forest problem’ as defor- 
estation, or more precisely, as the loss of large timber trees that are 
commercially viable and therefore able to earn revenue. In this 
sense, since the beginning of the colonial forestry service, there has 
never been a period in which deforestation was not a problem. 
Alternative constructions of the ‘forest problem’ (such as the prob- 
lem of lack of access by local populations to forest resources, and 
their resultant poverty and marginalisation) or even alternative 
constructions of the forest as requiring a diversity of forest prod- 
ucts (see Savyasaachi, this volume) have been submerged by this 
definition. In opposition to the argument propounded by Gadgil 
and Guha (1992) that imperial needs for timber and shipbuilding 
propelled scientific forestry with its associated bureaucracy, Rich- 
ard Grove argues that colonial conservationism was based on hu- 
manist concerns motivated by growing deforestation and drought. 
‘(U)nusually precocious and (often literally). non-conformist re- 
sponses to a series of ecological, climatic and subsistence crises’ 
were at the inception of scientific forestry, he says, rather than capi- 
talist and imperialist greed (Grove 1995: 461). Whether or not the 
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problem was regarded as acute—and the concomitant colonial 
encouragement of settled agriculture (see Adas 1983) suggests 
that it was not and could not be conducted as an overarching dis- 
course of global loss—there is no doubt that the claim of deforesta- 
tion proved an effective self-justification for colonial forestry. 
There are clear parallels here with the ways in which moral 
entrepreneurs elsewhere have produced a definition of a social 
problem, gathered support from a range of interests and achieved 
their own goals, for example, to maintain or enlarge an existing 
bureaucracy (Becker 1963). More recently, work in different fields 
has detailed the modalities of constructing crises in order to call 
forth intervention (see Crush 1995: 10; Milton 1993: 9; for paral- 
lels in health, see Arnold 1989). In the case of natural resources, 
their ‘physicality as external resources makes it easier for planners 
and development practitioners to define the crises as an objective 
one and prescribe technical solutions (Ferguson 1990; Grove- 
White 1993). However, as Sainath (1997) shows for another nat- 
ural resource, rainfall, such definitions are often in fact social fabri- 
cations. The areas which are periodically declared drought prone 
by the government and given relief funds under the Drought Prone 
Area Programme do not necessarily correspond to areas with the 
lowest rainfall. Newspaper stringers and local politicians help to 
‘orchestrate the declaration of an area as drought prone. Their 
interest in doing so is also an essential part of the reason why the 
funds do not reach the people they are ostensibly targeted for 
(Sainath 1997; see also Keen 1994, on the beneficiaries of famine). 
In a somewhat parallel vein, the decision to start JFM in forest-rich 
Uttara Kannada was justified by reference to a need to conserve 
biodiversity. But by simultaneously allowing community action 
only on degraded land (see Correa, and Saxena and Sarin, both this 
volume) the Karnataka Forest Department (KFD) gained access to 
donor support without losing control over its major forest resources. 
The collective memories of Indian landscapes held by foresters 
and by many members of the lay public are informed by the notion 
of progressive deforestation. But much work remains to be done in 
ecological history to show what is really the case, whether it is so 
for all regions, and whether it is a crisis peculiar to the present. The 
Vedic use of the term jangala for arid, savannah land and its evolu- 
tion to its current sense of wooded land indicates at the very least the 
widespread existence of the former in plains north India (Zimmerman 
1987; see also Erdosy 1998). Michael Dove has argued that the 
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change in meaning reflects the ecological history of the subcontinent. 
Extensive pastoralism, which meant managing the land for grass, 
gave way to intensive agriculture which was responsible for creating a 
distinction between cultivated fields and forests (Dove 1994). Recent 
revisionist histories are beginning to argue that rather than treating 
forests as the default setting, which were subsequently destroyed by 
agriculture, we need to look at the variegated ecological and political 
contexts in which human habitation flourished. As human battles 
raged for physical survival and political control, the boundaries 
between field and forest were also in mutual engagement, advance 
and retreat (C. Singh 1995: 34). Alternatively, forests enabled shifting 
cultivation, as one form of the often mutually beneficial relationships 
between farm and forest, given sufficiently long fallows. 

Taking local views of what constitutes a beneficial environment 
into account is crucial in understanding changing practices and 
their impact on the overall composition of the landscape (see 
Douglas 1970). For Gera in Ethiopia, another subject of official 
lament in terms of forest loss, McCann points out that for the local 
people an expansion of forests often represented a retreat of civili- 
sation, associated as wilderness was with depopulation. ‘This view 
contrasts markedly with a development narrative which equates 
forest with idealised nature’ (McCann 1997: 155). A similar ambi- 
valence is visible in many people’s attitudes towards forests in 
India (Jeffery 1998). Forests represent both a resource and a space 
of danger, a realm of wild beasts, wild people and dissatisfied 
ghosts (Bhattacharya 1998; Malamoud 1976; Sundar 1997: 37). 

The standard view of deforestation has straitjacketed our under- 
standing of specific South Asian ecologies, making us ignore the 
contribution of villagers to planting trees.! Elsewhere it has also 
had adverse consequences, obscuring, for example, the very differ- 
ent ecological histories of Africa (Leach and Mearns 1996b: 17, see 
also Swift 1996). Using time-series surveys and satellite imagery 
for Guinea, Fairhead and Leach (1996) show how a mixed savannah- 
forest landscape was the result of agricultural practices that ex- 
tended forest cover. In other words, the forest, not the savannah, 
was the human contribution. Careful historical (re)investigation 
assumes an added importance, given the frequent use of statistics 
to reinforce political arguments. McCann, for instance, points to 
the successive cumulation of doubtful statistics by the FAO, World 
Bank and UNDP as a way of inscribing the deforestation narrative 
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in Ethiopia in Malthusian terms—with figures being passed from 
one source to another without subsequent verification (1997: 140). 
The problem posed by figures and planning based on them is 
highlighted by the debate over the amount of forest loss that has 
taken place in India. In the 15 June 1997 issue of Down to Earth, a 
leading environmental magazine in India, Anil Agarwal pointed 
out the discrepancy between figures on changes in forest cover 
released by two different sources. The State of Forest Report 1995, 
published by the MoEK suggests that total forest cover decreased 
slightly from 64.20 m ha in 1980-83 to 63.96 m ha in 1991-93, 
with an increase in dense forest cover from 36.14 m ha to 38.58 m 
ha. An FAO report, on the other hand, claimed a forest cover of 
55.119 m ha in 1980 had risen to 70.63 m ha in 1990. Using differ- 
ent disaggregated statistics, it reports a decrease in natural forests 
by 3.39 m ha and a dramatic increase in plantations by approxi- 
mately 15.72 m ha. While Agarwal argues that environmentalists 
should be concerned about the key figures for natural or pristine 
forests, N. C. Saxena claims that is not a simple indicator. ‘Natural’ 
forests, according to him, are ‘mostly secondary forests, which have 
been grown several times and subjected to felling under different 
silvicultural regimes’ (Saxena 1997: 60). Studies of the anthropogenic 
character of most ‘natural’ forests (Posey 1985), would similarly 
dispute that this is a useful indicator, unless one also took into aecount 
the changes in species, where the plantations are located etc. 
Another example of the overuse of statistics is provided by the 
much-quoted estimates of Agarwal and Saigal (1996). They claimed 
that 10,000 to 15,000 village forest protection and management 
groups were protecting over 1.5 m ha of state forest land; and that 
nearly a third of the investment by foreign donor agencies in the 
forestry sector in India was on participatory components. While it 
was important to develop such figures to convince a bureaucracy 
still sceptical about the large scale possibilities of the programme, 
like all macro-figures this conceals the radical differences in the 
nature of these groups and the meanings that can realistically be 
attached to the claims that they are successfully protecting forest 
land. There is also a danger that if in future more realistic estimates 
provide lower figures of the number of FPCs, this could be attrib- 
uted to a failure of the programme, rather than a problem with 
the earlier statistics. Similarly, the amount of foreign investment 
(Rs 4,784 million out of Rs 17,441 million) could be read in both 
positive and negative ways, depending on one’s initial premises. It 
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may be an improvement over the past where no attention was 
directed towards increasing popular participation and change in 
the working culture of the forest bureaucracy. But it may also be 
too little in the overall scheme of things (see Poffenberger 1996: 
78, for a critique of ‘supporting JFM through conventional project 
modalities’ that end up strengthening the forest bureaucracy). 

Even accepting that the problem in India today is one of defores- 
tation, with consequences that are much more serious for the liveli- 
hood of people living in and around forests than for nature-loving 
tourists or wildlife enthusiasts, the question of past and future 
responsibility still remains to be determined. Where does the locus 
of responsibility lie: in poor women raiding the forests to collect 
headloads of firewood to sell? In pastoralists, or in non-timber for- 
est product (NTFP) gathering village communities, as the standard 
deforestation narrative of the colonial or post-colonial state would 
have it (see articles in Indian Forester July 1994)? Or in the impe- 
rial strategic and industrial needs of the colonial and post-colonial 
state, underpinned by global capitalism (Gadgil and Guha 1992; 
Rangarajan 1996)? In practice, the two are often interlinked. As 
discussants in a workshop on policy and implementation issues in 
forestry concluded, ‘often the two processes of industrial extraction 
and use by the people follow each other. The selective logging of a 
few large trees creates openings in the crown cover leading to 
better grass production, which invites cattle and goats. Their brow- 
sing makes regeneration difficult, and then the area is invaded by 
exotic, non-palatable weed species’ (Saxena 1994: 19). The ques- 
tion remains, however, as to how (if at all) an allocation of earlier 
contributions to deforestation necessarily implies future responsi- 
bility for reforestation. 

In any case, whatever the differences on the causes and trajec- 
tory of deforestation, there is today a remarkable convergence 
among development planners, foresters, environmentalists and 
activists that community involvement in forest protection, with or 
without the forest department, represents the way forward. 


Participatory Forest Management Since 1980 
After the almost complete absence of official attention to commu- 


nity participation in the management of forests between approxi- 
mately 1940 and 1980, there has been a remarkable efflorescence 
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of such proposals since then. Many instances of community forest 
management which have been going on since the 1970s and 1980s 
in Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal, for example, are now beginning 
to be uncovered. This change can be understood as a conjunction of 
two contexts. One is the wider shift in models of governance, and 
trends in political theory of which the rise of communitarianism in 
the eighties was an important phase (see, for instance, MacIntyre 
1981; Sandel 1982; in the Indian context, Kothari 1989; Nandy 
1987a, 1987b; Pantham and Deutsch 1986). The other is the imme- 
diate or internal history of joint forest management in India itself. 
Agrawal (this volume) provides a larger history of the rise of the 
community concept, particularly in conservation, tracing it to ‘the 
failure of other (state directed) alternatives, the demise of grand 
teleological theories of social change, the importance of commu- 
nity in writings on development and democratisation, the simultan- 
eous valorisation of such related concepts as the local context, 
ioc common property, participation and decentralisa- 
tion....’ Other reasons that have been advanced relate to the fiscal 
crises s of the state and its need to shift the costs of development 
intervention to NGOs and/or communities themselves (Nelson and 
Wright 1995: 3; Rahnema 1992: 119), and the idea that commu- 
nity management is more efficient than state action since commu- 
nities are the best judge of their own interests (for this view see 
Lynch and Talbot 1995: 6). Although the idea of community involve- 
ment has been around for a long time, present efforts are claimed 
to be conceptually different from the 1950s Community Develop- 
ment programme. The latter was top-down, aimed at bringing in 
technology and knowledge to villagers from the outside, while the 
present focus is supposedly on learning from villagers (see Warren 
1991). While the 1950s programme coexisted with large-scale 
development projects, the current focus on community manage- 
ment is meant to be an alternative to exclusively state-managed 
programmes. In many respects, though, such as the focus on village 
elites, and the simultaneous romanticisation of a homogeneous 
community, there are strong continuities (see Breman 1997: 32- 
40, for a critique of the Community Development programme). 
The concept of participation is deployed for reasons similar to 
the invocation of community (see Rahnema 1992: 118-20 for one 
summary of what ‘participation’ means). As Henkel and Stirrat 
have argued in a provocative piece, participatory approaches are 
being put forward with ‘messianic vigour’ (1996: 3). Further, they 
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argue, despite some of the apparently postmodern arguments which 
emerge in the stress on local knowledge and the frequent refer- 
ences to Foucault, participatory rhetorics are actually being employed 
largely in the furtherance of very modernist projects. ‘(P)eople are 
“empowered to” ...take part in the modern sector of “developing 
societies”’ (Henkel and Stirratt 1996: 12; see also Sethi 1993: 233). 
We return to further discussion of how these concepts are employed 
in JFM later in this chapter. 


Foresters and the Idea of Community Management 


In the context of Indian forestry, several stands have gone to make 
up the present emphasis on ‘community involvement in forest pro- 
tection. JFM can be seen to emerge as the latest in a history of pol- 
icy changes, as well as one more in a series of attempts to create 
new relationships between state and community in terms of forest 
managment. The idea of community management was always 
present in debates among foresters, though it largely remained 
buried, or was attempted only in small pockets. 

Guha (1996) revisits his persuasive account of how community 
management was effectively destroyed by the Forest Act of 1878. 
Three positions were advanced in the debates over the 1878 Act. 
‘Annexationists’ argued for complete control by the state over all 
forests; ‘populists’ argued for those rights to be entirely vested in 
village communities. The first Imperial Inspector-General of For- 
ests, Brandeis, was a ‘pragmatist’. Brandeis argued for the creation 
of different types of forests—state forests, village forests and private 
forests. Peasant needs were to be met from village forests that would 
be under the management of village communities. B. Krishnaiengar, 
the Deputy Superintendent of Bangalore, even suggested that ‘a 
council of men (one elected from each village) form a forest court 
to settle disputes arising out of the management of village forests’ 
(Guha 1996: 92). This suggestion has finally been achieved, in the 
inter-village federations that have come up partly in response to 
inter-village conflicts generated by JFM. In 1878, the outcome of 
the conflict between state right over forests and the proprietary 
right engendered by customary peasant use was not a predeter- 
mined one. As Pathak (1999) shows, it was affected more by inter- 
nal politics (relationships between the Forest Department and the 
Revenue Department, and between Madras and Calcutta) than by 
the merit of the positions themselves. 
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Eventually the presumptions of conquest prevailed, and a system 
of reserved and protected forests was set up, firmly under the con- 
trol of the forest service. The rights of peasant and tribal users were 
classified merely as ‘privileges and concessions’. Guha (1996: 94) 
claims that only ‘a few isolated’ village forests were created. Our 
research suggests that more village forests were created than Guha 
suggests, and that forest tenures varied considerably across prov- 
inces. Among the better known examples of early co-management 
of forests are the UP Van Panchayats, and the Kangra Forest Co- 
operatives, set up in the 1930s and 1940s respectively (Agarwal 
and Singh 1995-96: 40; Agrawal 1994: 16; Ballabh and Singh 1988; 
Saxena 1995, 1996: 55). In Madhya Pradesh (MP), Orissa and 
Bengal, in addition, zamindari forests covered substantial areas, 
and were subject to different rules (Jeffery et al. 1995; see also 
Sivaramakrishnan, this volume). However, all these examples de- 
monstrate the limited autonomy enjoyed by these community 
management initiatives and the leading role played by the state, or 
alternatively, by landed groups of rent receivers. 

The strong accent on revenue generation of the colonial period 
(1865 onwards) continued in the post-colonial period. Additional 
responsibilities were added when social forestry was introduced in 
1976, giving forest departments roles in promoting forestry on pri- 
vate and revenue land. JFM has (since 1988), been a further ele- 
ment in the expanding remit of the forest bureaucracies (Saxena 
1996: 6). The signposts in this history are provided by the forest acts 
of 1878 and 1927, the Forest Policy of 1952, the National Commis- 
sion on Agriculture of 1976, which inaugurated social forestry, the 
Forest Conservation Act of 1980, the 1988 Forest Policy, and the GOI 
JFM Resolution of 1990, followed by different state resolutions. 

Arvind Khare, former Director of the Society for the Promotion 
of Wastelands Development (SPWD), which has been at the heart 
of the NGO network coordinating efforts to introduce participatory 
approaches, described to us how joint forest management came to 
be seen by sections of the forest bureaucracy as a logical alternative 
to the existing set up (interview, 19 August 1996). Faced with the 
spectre of treeless landscapes, the apparent failure of the forest 
department to check this, the collapse of social forestry and agro- 
forestry as a means of reducing dependence on state-owned natu- 
ral forests, chronic underfunding, and deteriorating relations bet- 
ween foresters and dependent villagers in which several forest 
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officers suffered bodily harm, the time was ripe for a change of 
strategy. This latter point was also prominent in the narratives of 
two forest officials, a divisional forest officer (DFO) and a range 
forest officer (RFO), in Madhya Pradesh (MP) and Gujarat (Singh 
and Chandran 1995; Vasavada and Sengupta 1996). Their ‘change 
of heart’ came after critical encounters. In the MP case, villagers pro- 
testing against cattle-proof trenches being erected by the forest 
department were fired upon. In the Gujarat case, following the dis- 
covery of some illegal timber in a villager’s house, an argument 
took place, resulting in one beat guard being killed, two others los- 
ing their eyes, and the RFO landing up in hospital with two arms 
fractured and head injuries. In the MP case the DFO responsible, 
and in the Gujarat case, the RFO who succeeded the injured one, 
decided that the time had now come for reconciliation, and began 
to work for JFM. 

The key precursor to JFM, from a managerial perspective, was 
a local-level initiative, dating from the early 1970s, in the Arabari 
hills in West Bengal, although S. Palit, Chief Conservator in West 
Bengal, now retired, has himself acknowledged that communities 
in Purulia had begun the process before 1972 (Palit 1996). In Arabari, 
a forest officer worked outside the official rules in an attempt to 
protect experimental plantations in a scientific programme of 
reforestation. He discovered that by offering to share the benefits 
of the regrowth of trees, his own interests in protection could be 
met (see Sivaramakrishnan, this volume, for the historical context 
in which this ‘new community’ of foresters and villagers occurred). 
Other early successes that are often held up as examples by the for- 
est department include Harda division in MP or Surat circle in 
Gujarat, where keen forest officers took the initiative in getting vil- 
lagers to protect forests in return for development inputs. But even 
today, despite these much-praised examples of some foresters who 
have involved villagers and environmentalist/donor stress on JFM, 
our own interviews with foresters show that many of them resent 
being made to part with power and argue that they are the sole bul- 
wark against both private capitalist interests and subsistence users. 

For most forest managers, the main purpose of JFM is limited. It 
is restricted to forest lands degraded by biotic pressure, by the 
excessive demands of increasing numbers of animals and people. 
By offering small benefits to those living on the outskirts of for- 
ested areas, the forest department can also reduce losses from 
other forests under its control, further away from human habitation. 
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It can then continue its main task of contributing to economic 
: growth by providing raw materials for key industries. In develop- 
ment terms, the mogel is ‘business as usual’, with the major spin- 
offs to the local economy coming from the trickle-down of the bene- 
fits to manufacturers, consumers, traders, loggers and so on. Glo- 
bal demand plays less of a role here than domestic industry, since 
India actually imports far more than it exports, despite having a 
higher timber output than Brazil or Indonesia, especially compared 
to the size of its forests (FAO 1996). 

JFM also, of course, involves little legal challenge to the struc- 
ture or powers of the forest departments, who expect to retain legal 
title to all the forests they currently own, including those managed 
under JFM (Poffenberger and Singh 1996: 66). The Ministry of 
Environment and Forests (MoEF) has thus found it possible to sup- 
port JFM on some land and simultaneously to promote the idea 
that other forest land should be leased in large blocks to industrial 
interests as captive sources of raw materials. For many managers, 
then, JFM originated in the activities of forest officers, and the 
potential is for JFM to act as handmaiden to the work of the forest 
department in protecting and exploiting forest resources. 


The Role of NGOs: Theory and Practice 


Worldwide, the dramatic rise in participatory approaches to devel- 
opment has closely paralleled the rise of NGOs as valued partners 
in development planning and implementation.? In India, national 
and state-level charters for JFM alike pay at least some lip service 
to the potential roles for NGOs as intermediaries and as agents of 
change. The Government of India (GOI) documents display the fol- 
lowing understanding of the potential roles of NGOs (Ministry of 
Environment and Forests 1988, 1990). First, there is.a need for 
(‘committed’) intermediaries to bridge the gap and promote trust 
and understanding between public administration and people’s 
organisations. Further, NGOs are expected to ‘motivate and organ- 
ise’ the villagers, not the forest departments, and NGO roles are 
therefore envisaged at the local and pragmatic level, rather than at 
higher levels affecting policy and structural relations. Finally, there 
is a (legitimate) concern that NGOs may be hastily created in order 
to take advantage of new opportunities offered by the policy, or 
that NGOs without appropriate expertise may try to play a part. 
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Following these policy statements, state governments passed reso- 
lutions on JFM that are varying in the explicitness of their precon- 
ceptions about the capacities and potential roles of NGOs, forest 
departments, and village forest protection committees. Various pro- 
ject designs for implementation, often supported by foreign donors, 
specify more details (e.g., see World Bank 1994a: 60-61). Overall, 
the net effect is to be much broader and more ambitious in expecta- 
tions from NGOs than is suggested in the GOI Circular. NGOs are 
expected to act as mediators between the forest department and 
villagers where mutual trust is lacking, particularly at village level 
but also to a lesser extent at higher levels, through regional net- 
working. They are expected to educate forest department staff, 
other NGOs and village communities about the potential forms of 
development that might ensue from JFM agreements (e.g., by run- 
ning awareness-raising and discussion workshops, and facilitating 
study visits to areas where participatory forest management or 
other relevant forms of participatory development have been prac- 
tised). They may be asked to train the forest department staff, vil- 
lage communities and NGOs (in participatory planning and learn- 
ing methods, conflict management, and community organisation) 
as well as providing resource persons for such training sessions 
which are organised by the department itself; and to prepare train- 
ing manuals, etc. In some states they are also asked to undertake 
research and documentation of the programme, and to communi- 
cate their findings through newsletters, etc. 

Nevertheless, it remains unclear whether NGOs are necessary for 
JFM to proceed. The essential partnerships in JFM seem to be 
between forest department staff and villagers, with NGOs only 
sometimes being offered temporary and ill-defined roles to facili- 
tate these new partnerships. Nor is it clear that the diverse category 
of agencies defined negatively as non-governmental offers a mean- 
ingful basis for policy or procedural guidance. None of the reso- 
lutions offers clear guidance on distinguishing different kinds of 
NGO and NGO roles which would help forest departments under- 
stand potential pitfalls and advantages. in forming new partner- 
ships with NGOs. Nor do the resolutions acknowledge potential 
roles of larger NGOs in advocacy, policy development, and inter- 
state learning, although in some states NGOs have been instrumen- 
tal in helping JFM to emerge in policy dialogue and practice, 
through state level working groups (e.g., Haryana, Andhra Pra- 
desh, Orissa and Gujarat). 
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On the one hand then, we have a certain number of defined and 
limited roles-for NGOs in JFM, as understood by government. On 
the other hand, there is vast diversity in the ideology and structure 
of NGOs and roles performed by-NGOs involved in JFM, and in the 
broader management of natural resources. A brief sketch of this 
diversity seems in order here, though any such history is necessarily 
partial and selective. A rough classification based on their activities 
would throw up a distinction between NGOs engaged in imple- 
mentation and facilitation who work within the established devel- 
opment paradigm to uplift ‘target groups’; ‘non-party ‘people’s 
movements’ engaged in mobilisation and organisation; political 
formations; and, finally, support groups which carry out documen- 
tation and research (see Sethi 1993: 231-32; see also Guha 1988 
for an ideological classification of environmentalists in India). 

In the 1970s and 1980s, several schemes such as the Bhagava- 
tula Charitable Trust (BCT)-run social forestry in Visakhapatnam, 
Andhra Pradesh, the Ranchi consortium for community forestry in. 
Bihar, and the Hill Resource Managemient Societies in Haryana 
achieved prominence as small scale and sustainable models (CSE 
1985: 61-62). Possibly, the most famous forest-related phenome- 
non, however, was the Chipko movement, in which people in Uttara- 
khand organised to protect their local forests, followed by the 
Appiko movement in Karnataka. The early reports on such initia- 
tives by environmentalists were important in fuelling the NGO/ 
activist push for more decentralisation of forest department control 
and for some form of community: involvement in forest manage- 
ment. A whole generation of environmentalists and activists, such 
as those who came together to write the Citizen’s Reports on the 
State of India’s Environment (1982, 1985) took the issue on board, 
highlighting government inefficiency and NGO/activist/villager 
enterprise. They argued, for example, that forest reserves, includ- 
ing wildlife parks and sanctuaries, had not proved a legitimate 
form of conservation in the face of increasing pressure from indus- 
trial, commercial and subsistence users. Instead, they had merely 

.paved the way for greater exploitation of forest resources, through 
a combination of factors which included subsidies to industries, 
and bureaucratic corruption. 

In the 1990s, although much attention is being devoted to JFM, 
it is perhaps most closely identified with one strand, the NGOs, and 
particularly with the nexus formed by the Ford Foundation, the 
Society for Promotion of Wastelands Development (SPWD), and 
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World-wide Fund for Nature (India). Every state also has its own 
prominent NGOs who have been important in shaping the direc- 
tion of JFM locally, and sometimes nationally. For example, Anil 
Shah, former Director of the Aga Khan Rural Support Programme 
(AKRSP) located in Gujarat, and Mr V.B. Ishwaran, former Director 
of SPWD, were instrumental in the framing of the GOI resolution, 
along with Mr Rizvi in the MoEF and Samar Singh. Anil Shah was 
also active in the deliberations of the Expert Group set up in 1993 
(interviews, 1995-98). 

The history of SPWD is particularly interesting, representing as it 
does a particular niche among NGOs with links to the government. 
At least two of its executive directors, Mr V.B. Ishwaran and Mr S.S. 
Rizvi were former members of the Indian Administrative Service 
(IAS). Set up in 1992, and funded by the Ford Foundation, and later 
by the National Wastelands Development Board, it has taken a lead- 
ing role in the documentation and advocacy of JFM. In 1992, a cell 
called the National Support Group (NSG) was set up within SPWD, 
to serve ‘as a focal point of network of institutions and individuals in 
pursuing the complex task of participatory forest management’ (Soci- 
ety for Promotion of Wastelands Development 1992b: 45). The 
NSG's tasks have involved documentation, publication and informa- 
tion exchange, workshops and exposure visits, research and re- 
search support, training support, and support to individual NGOs. 
Its publications such as those on JFM regulations, field methods in 
JFM research, and bibliography of JFM articles; SPWD’s newsletter, 
Wasteland News, and the meetings of the national network organ- 
ised by the NSG have been influential in shaping the way JFM is 
conceived today, both among NGOs and foresters. In 1993, at the 
annual meeting of the national network, a decision was taken to 
set up three sub-groups to cover ecological, institutional and train- 
ing developments. The gender sub-group was added in 1994 and 
later renamed the Gender and Equity group. 

National network meetings are generally attended by a variety of 
NGOs, forest department staff and donors, discussing the details of 
how JFM is proceeding in different states. Yet perhaps the most 
telling way of distinguishing this NGO group from the ‘people’s 
movements’ is the degree of representation they allow the ‘people’ 
themselves, and their reliance on external funding. Forest-depend- 
ent villagers themselves never attend these national workshops. 
Successive Ford Foundation programme officers (who are key in 
the funding of these events), as well as the leaders of these NGOs, 
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point ta the problems of funding, but above all, of translation, to 
counter the arguments of those pressing for more broad-based 
workshops. They argue that villagers are better off in smaller state- 
level meetings, or at best, can be taken for ‘exposure visits’ to other 
states. Compare this to the effort put in by a movement like the 
National Fishworker’s Federation, where national meetings involve 
the complex task of translation and deliberation in several different 
languages. But at the same time, as Aparna Sundar points out, dis- 
cussions are long and heated and it is here that a national agenda is 
framed. An attempt to maintain internally democratic forms of 
organisation is one of the hallmarks of such people’s movements, 
however varied their success may be in practice (Sundar, forth- 
coming; see also Baviskar 1998). This is in contrast to NGOs, of 
whom many of the larger ones are rapidly becoming bureaucratised, 
even as they train the bureaucracy in adaptive management. A new 
layer of ‘experts’ is emerging, often faintly technocratic, seeking to 
represent people seen as unable to represent themselves. 

Umbrella groups like the National Alliance of People’s Move- 
ments or the Bharat Jan Andolan which work directly with commu- 
nities, or lobbying groups like SPS in Dharwad and the Indian 
Social Institute, New Delhi, have also been active on the forest 
question. These groups are very different in ideology and orienta- 
tion, from liberal Gandhian to radical, from local-based to national 
networking groups, but they cover a wider ground than the JFM- 
oriented initiatives. They share with the NGOs a notion of decen- 
tralised management, but in contrast to the NGO strand they lay 
more emphasis on self-organisation and empowerment among 
marginalised people than on the implementation of ‘development’. 
For instance, Dr B.D. Sharma of the Bharat Jan Andolan has been 
associated with the Bhuria Committee Report, enacted as legisla- 
tion in December 1996, allowing for community management of 
resources under the Fifth Schedule (i.e., in specific tribal areas). 
Other recent campaigns by advocacy groups have included those 
against the handing over of captive forest land to industries, against 
the appointment of Van Mukhiyas or forest headmen in place of 
community management, and (most remarkably) an attempt to 
frame an alternative Forest Bill. The stated principles of the alter- 
native draft bill are: ‘people’s livelihood and conservation are the 
twin objectives of forests and both should be safeguarded; the state 
as well as the local communities should recognise JFM as the obvi- 
ous way of managing forests’ (Fernandes 1996: 28). 
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Finally, in the ideological and organisational spectrum of groups 
with positions on the environment, there are the Marxist-Leninist 
(M-L) groups. The M-L network, which is active mainly in Bihar 
and parts of Bengal, Andhra Pradesh and the Dandakaranya belt 
comprising of MP Maharashtra and Orissa, is fighting for a more 
thorough overhaul in institutional and socio-political terms, includ- 
ing complete community control over natural resources. The rela- 
tion between their version of community control and conservation 
has, on occasion, been a somewhat troubled one. Previously, M-L 
groups in Andhra and MP sometimes promoted the cutting down of 
forests to create additional agricultural land for the dispossessed, 
but there is recent evidence that their attitude towards forests are 
changing. While they accept that forests should be protected, they 
feel that peasants are the best guarantor of these, as against the 
forest department (CCC, 1998: 70). 

To summarise, although NGOs and activists have been assigned 
a limited role in government policies, in practice, their relevance 
far exceeds this. Despite the variations in terms of objectives and 
styles of functioning, there is also a certain agreement on the need 
for decentralised forest management. In their own ways, the sus- 
tained pressure of each of the different strands has contributed to 
putting JFM onto the national agenda and will be critical in defin- 
ing it in the future (see Omvedt 1993: 312-14). 


The Impact of Research and Documentation 


The national and international coverage of Chipko in 1981-83 was 
followed soon after by one of the first academic monographs on 
forest policy (Guha 1989). Despite their differences, the work of 
Vandana Shiva (1990) celebrating women’s ecological awareness 
and involvement in conservation, Gadgil and Guha’s (1992: 91- 
110) work on ecologically sustainable practices among pre-colonial 
communities, and the work of the CSDS/Lokayan school (Nandy 
1987a, 1987b, 1988; Viswanathan 1988) on the intimate relation- 
ship between modern science and the totalitarian state, all reflected 
and reinforced the agenda of ‘community conservation’. For this 
school of thought the recent attempts to institutionalise community 
management represent one stage in the long struggle by local com- 
munities to regain control over their proximate natural resources, 
control which was robbed from them by the colonial and post- 
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colonial state. More enthusiastic supporters see it as a harbinger of 
new social forms and modes of collective action (see Poffenberger 
et al. 1996). 

Of course, there have been other academic traditions, or what 
Grove et al. refer to as the ‘statistical-empiricist’ tradition in contrast 
to the ‘Golden Ageist-Subalternist’ tradition described above (Grove 
et al. 1998: 9). Among historians, this has included the Duke Uni- 
versity Project to map the ecological history of India. Among econo- 
mists, Bina Agarwal’s work on the gender implications of degrada- 
tion (1986, 1992) has from the beginning been resolutely opposed 
to ecofeminist interpretations. But perhaps the best known and 
most influential work in this category, which has at the same time 
promoted the idea of community management, has been N.S. 
Jodha’s 1980s work on common property resources, which grew out 
of an ICRISAT project (see Jodha 1995). This had the value of placing 
the issue of the commons on the agenda, demonstrating that common 
property resources are an essential element in the survival toolkit of 
the poor especially, but not exclusively, and that even degraded 
common lands yield some valuable resources (Jodha 1994). 

In recent years, as the environment has become a more central 
issue, scholarship has grown accordingly, especially on the subject 
of decentralised management of forests and wastelands. The most 
remarkable efflorescence is visible in history, with a host of detailed 
site-specific monographs on colonial forest policy and practice, 
many of which deal with the relationship between the forest depart- 
ment and the peasantry (see the contributors to Grove et al. 1998; 
Amold and Guha 1995). Economists have begun to consider the 
issues raised by community management, especially those prompted 
by the work of N.S. Jodha (but see also Chopra et al. 1990; Singh 
1994), as have a variety of ecologists, sociologists, anthropologists 
and political scientists (see for example, contributors to Poffenber- 
ger and McGean 1996, and the contributors to this volume). In 
addition, there is a vast amount of grey literature generated by 
development practitioners, which gets circulated in workshops, or 
written about in magazines like Wasteland News, or Down to Earth. 


Donors and the Idea of Community Participation 


Foreign donors have also been active supporters, most notably 
the World Bank and the UK-based Department for International 
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Development (DfID). The Bank sees JFM as part of its overall pro- 
ject of pushing good governance, which includes among other 
things privatisation of state enterprises, reduced taxes, financial 
liberalisation, as well as protection of the poor and the environ- 
ment, human rights etc. (see Guhan 1998: 185, for a full listing). 
Our conversations with staff at DfID have also revealed a similar 
set of considerations. 

The Bank’s notion of the state as an institution that should be 
restricted, downsized and reformed, clearly helps to explain its 
willingness to include new social actors—particularly NGOs—in 
the projects it has adopted since 1990 in the forestry sector in 
India. The first Indian World Bank forestry project was in West Ben- 
gal, starting in 1981, but it took no cognisance of the Arabari pro- 
ject (Clark 1994). By the time the second West Bengal project was 
prepared in 1989, the support of forest protection committees was 
a central element. The forester responsible for the Arabari experi- 
ment joined the World Bank. The Andhra Pradesh Forestry Project, 
which received an Identification Mission in 1991, continued this 
trend and the World Bank-supported MP Forestry Project also has a 
substantial component of community participation. The DfID has 
supported the high-profile Western Ghats Forest and Environment 
Project (WGFEP) in Karnataka (see Saxena and Sarin, Locke, and 
Correa, this volume). 

The World Bank’s focus on governance is an important departure 
from earlier, more narrowly technical and managerial approaches, 
though the Bank’s credentials are limited, both as a multilateral 
lender and in view of its past record (Guhan 1998, Williams and 
Young 1994: 85-87). Arguably, even in its policies towards Africa, 
where the new focus was nurtured and has had most obvious 
implications, the Bank’s position is ambivalent and confusing 
(World Bank 1989). Nonetheless, it is possible to discern certain 
key features within the talk on governance. As Guhan argues, 
‘While the WB’s support for an open economy has been loud and 
long, its endorsement of an open polity has been muted at best and 
ambiguous at worst’ (Guhan 1998: 186). Although the concern 
with participation is ostensibly aimed at empowering poor and 
marginalised groups, the fact that its ‘blueprint is narrowly techno- 
economic’ and ‘leaves out redistribution and industrial develop- 
ment’ (Guhan 1998: 187) makes the profession and achievement 
of this aim doubtful. But the new policy clearly aims at producing a 
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new middle class, in a reassertion of modernisation theories (see 
also Harris 1997). In many ways, this also fits in well with the 
framework of the JFM resolutions in which villagers are promised a 
share of future timber harvests rather than the satisfaction of 
immediate subsistence needs (see subsequent discussion). 

Forest managers, environmentalists and donors all seem to have 
converged around a position that supports community involvement 
in forest management. However, the degree of power they would 
wish ordinary villagers to wield varies enormously. In the words of 
Michael Watts, this conjunction of belief in ‘civil society’ as the way 
forward, on the part of both supporters of ‘alternative’ develop- 
ment and standard development, is how ‘modernism and its dis- 
contents contain one another at the fin de siécle’ (Watts 1995: 61). 


Defining the Community 


The most common associations that spring to mind in thinking 
of community are small, homogeneous, harmonious, territorially 
bound, ascriptive units in which people enjoy face-to-face inter- 
actions, or what Partha Chatterjee sums up as ‘an inherited net- 
work of social obligations’ (Chatterjee 1998: 278). Benedict Ander- 
son’s well-known rendering of nations as imagined communities 
picks up on precisely this sense of ‘fraternity’ as central to commu- 
nities, though he points out that ‘all communities... are imagined. 
Communities are to be distinguished, not by their falsity/genuine- 
ness, but by the style in which they are imagined’ (Anderson 1991: 
6-7). However, in the case of nations and village communities 
alike, the fraternity factor often seems more prominent in its 
absence than presence. Thus Sabean notes that community is as 
much to do with hate and envy as love, and that what matters is 
not that villagers share the same views but that they share a lan- 
guage in which those views can be discussed, and disagreements 
sorted out (Sabean 1988: 28; see also Macintyre 1981). 

Not only are communities, including tribal ones, often hierarchi- 
cal and conflict-ridden rather than homogenous and harmonious 
(see Arnold 1982; Kelkar and Nathan 1991; Sundar 1997, all on 
tribal communities), but also individuals are caught up in overlap- 
ping circles of relationships. In any one village, individuals will 
have links with other caste members within and outside the village, 
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with political parties, religious groupings, marital circles etc. What 
we call dividing lines—such as race, class, gender, religion, ethni- 
city or age—may also be forms of community in their own right. 
However, none of these forms of community arise naturally simply 
by virtue of membership in that category. The categories them- 
selves have to be created and enacted, and often make sense only 
in opposition to others. For instance, ‘Hindus’ are not a natural 
community: to create a Hindu identity out of multiple others re- 
quired a great deal of mobilisation, propaganda, and political 
invective, assisted by decades of imperial historiography (see 
Breckenridge and Van der Veer 1993; Ludden 1996). 

Again, although India’s villages have been famously described as 
institutions that have outlived the rise and fall of successive states, 
much recent work has shown how, on the contrary, these ‘village 
communities’ are intrinsically affected by state formation or disin- 
tegration, and administrative practice (see Breman 1997). Minoti 
Chakravarty-Kaul has shown us, for example, how in Kangra vil- 
lages, ‘communities’ and their ‘commons’ were alike created in the 
early mid-nineteenth century. The joint landlord tenures of certain 
parts of the Punjab, such as Delhi and Karnal, were replicated in 
other parts like Kangra and Hissar where they did not exist before, 
in order to ensure joint revenue responsibility. Village commons 
were created out of the enclosure of long grazing fallows and their 
settlement in particular village communities, thus destroying other 
‘communal’ relationships between farmers in the highlands and 
lowlands (Chakravarty-Kaul, 1996). 

Elsewhere, there were a variety of ways in which the govern- 
ment informally abrogated its power in favour of village manage- 
ment. In many parts of Orissa and the Central Provinces, especially 
in the former princely states, land revenue administration took 
place through village lessees called malguzars or thekedars, or 
through gaontias, who were responsible for the management of the 
village forests. In the words of the Sambhalpur gazetteer, the 
gaontia ‘acted as a trustee on behalf of the government responsible 
to ensure that the village forests were used for community needs’ 
(Government of Orissa 1971). In other words, the system of reve- 
nue administration (which included the administration of village 
forest land) was ‘joint’, between village communities and the state, 
the person of the gaontia providing the link by acting as agent of 
both. Where the ‘community’ itself was settled by the gaontia— 
who was usually granted a rent-free period in order to extend 
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cultivation into hitherto unbroken tracts—the opposition between 
‘community’ and ‘state’ becomes even more slippery. 

What appear to be rules set in place by autonomous community 
protection groups may in fact reflect a long history of state inter- 
vention and differentiation between different categories of people. 
For instance, in village Lapanga of Sambhalpur, where protection is 
reputed to have been going on for about a hundred years, initial 
settlers and later immigrants pay different rates for use of produce 
from the protected patch (Sundar et al. 1996). In many zamindari 
areas under rules introduced under the aegis of the colonial admin- 
istration, landless labourers were made to pay higher dues for 
grazing and non-timber forest produce than agricultural tenants, 
on the grounds that they did not contribute through land revenue. 
Those engaged in non-agricultural occupations also had to pay 
according to the fuel that they consumed (Jeffery et al. 1995; 
Kamath 1941; Ramadhyani 1942). 

In recent years, as Breman points out, the village has acquired a 
new importance as a result of administrative and economic inter- 
ventions by the state which treat it as a unit. But simultaneously, he 
cautions us about countervailing forces, which undermine the 
integrity of the village. These include increased external linkages 
for work, urban spread which makes villages physically or cultur- 
ally a part of the city, electoral politics which provide regional alli- 
ances, the emergence of ‘bullock capitalists’, the impact of targeted 
government programmes, and the breakdown of the moral econ- 
omy within villages (Breman 1997: 6, 56-59). 

Communities do not come readymade and available to be mobi- 
lised for different causes, including management of forests. We 
need to examine the ways, the historical processes, by which com- 
munities are constructed for specific purposes. As Appadurai notes, 
‘Drawn into the very localisation they seek to document most 
ethnographic descriptions have taken locality as ground not figure, 
recognising neither its fragility nor its ethos as a property of social 
life’ (Appadurai 1995: 207). 

Following this, we might read the communities that. the JFM pol- 
icy assumes as partial and ongoing products of the procedures 
specified by the resolutions themselves, rather than as inherent 
attributes of the people and the place. The way in which the resolu- 
tions draw lines around the ‘community’ inevitably means that 
some people are included and others excluded. Thus, the JFM 
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resolutions conceive of the community as settled (excluding mi- 
grants, pastoralists and shifting cultivators and any links the set- 
tled villagers may have to these categories), and consisting of sta- 
ble married households (with members and rights by household 
rather than adulthood). The resolutions also privilege the male 
links of property within the village as against the multiple other 
links (e.g., for capital mobilisation) that individual households 
share with their affines. A community is expected to have an identi- 
fiable relationship to an identifiable resource (with particular for- 
est patches allocated to particular FPCs), and naturally to privilege 
NTFP collection for subsistence over collection for sale. In practice, 
there have been multiple violations of these requirements. As the 
policy takes root, however, and people acquire stakes in the new 
dispensation, these specific administrative definitions of the com- 
munity begin to take on a life of their own and play a key role in 
influencing future developments. 


Village Communities and/or Stakeholders 


In general, community in forest management means a village or a 
hamlet, both in the resolutions and in the way development practi- 
tioners refer to it (see for instance Poffenberger and McGean 1996; 
Raju et al. 1993). The 1990 JFM resolution clearly has village com- 
munity in the title. But once again this raises complications. The 
resolution specifies that this ‘village community’ must be ‘organ- 
ised into a village institution, specifically for forest regeneration 
and protection. This could be the panchayat or the cooperative of 
a‘ village, with no restriction on membership. It could also be a 
village forest committee. In no case should any access or tree pattas 
be given to individuals’ (Ministry of Environment and Forests 1990: 
Section 3.i). Thus, a ‘village community’ could mean anything from 
a panchayat covering one or more revenue villages? or a forest 
committee restricted to a hamlet of a village, or a cooperative made 
up of particular resource users across several hamlets who have 
paid up membership. Section 3.vi also notes that the area to be 
selected for protection and sharing of usufructs should be selected 
such that no non-beneficiaries have claims, and conversely, no 
existing user is denied the chance of being a beneficiary. 

Some people prefer to use the term stakeholders or village-level 
user groups instead of community. Nelson and Wright point out 
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that the term ‘stakeholder’ entered development discourse from 
the World Bank (World Bank 1994b), who in turn borrowed it 
from North American management language. The term implies a 
‘society made up of free-floating actors, each with different inter- 
ests which they pursue by bargaining with each other in inter- 
actional space’. The problem then becomes simply one of designing 
the appropriate institutional structures within which such bargain- 
ing can take place (Nelson and Wright 1995: 6). But such actors 
are already part of a system of inequality that may preclude the 
concept of bargaining itself, and not all conflicts can be negotiated 
away without substantive structural transformations. In the lan- 
guage of alternative development, the use of ‘people’ and ‘masses’ 
has been criticised for ignoring class and peasant differentiation 
(Sethi 1993: 239), but the new managerial terms like stakeholders 
are even worse, diluting the focus on subaltern groups altogether. 
Thus, large industries and landless peasants are both equally valid 
stakeholders or forest users, and it often seems that any policy 
must give equal weight to the ‘stakes’ of each. 

The choice of the terms ‘community’ and ‘stakeholders’ has dif- 
fering implications for how the relationship between the individual 
and the community is conceived. This has always been a central 
problem to be resolved both philosophically and practically (see 
Agrawal, this volume). The only thing, according to the JFM reso- 
lutions, that a ‘village community’ clearly is not is an individual or 
even a collection of individuals. There must be some corporate 
body willing to take responsibility. The basic principle of manage- 
ment of forest land is thus different from that of agricultural land: 
all the JFM documents share an unexamined assumption that the 
forest is best managed as commons or state-owned land and not as 
a collective of individually owned or managed plots. This is in con- 
trast to possible multiple tenurial arrangements, under which indi- 
viduals may privately own trees (e.g., mahua trees) even within a 
common forest patch (see Peluso 1996 and Rochleau et al. n.d., for 
other types of complex arrangements). Coupled with this insis- 
tence on managing the forest as a commons is an implicit assump- 
tion that in such communities, common goals inform individual 
interests, or even determine individual interests completely. This 
becomes manifest in phrases like ‘the village community may be 
permitted to plant such fruit trees as would fit in with the over- 
all scheme of afforestation’ (MoEF 1990: Section 3.xi). In the 
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stakeholder-driven approach, on the other hand, the common inter- 
est emerges out of an unencumbered negotiation by mutually situ- 
ated parties. f 

Lynch and Talbot (1995: 131) argue that in arranging tenurial 
rights, ‘theoretically, people should bear primary responsibility for 
defining their own community or communities’. The main danger 
in letting ‘communities’ define themselves entirely is that the def- 
inition which prevails is usually that of the more powerful sections. 
For instance, decisions taken by men or elites (e.g., to close the 
forests completely) have often adversely affected poor women, 
making them travel increased distances (Sarin 1998: 21). An argu- 
ment commonly made in the context of ‘disasters’, including eco- 
logical ones like deforestation, is that they represent a breakdown 
of community coping mechanisms: ‘the disasters of poorer nations 
tend to be focused in those communities and groups where such 
arrangements have been undermined or destroyed by social and 
political changes’ (Hewitt 1995: 124). But even ‘successfully’ func- 
tioning traditional coping mechanisms may involve the marginal- 
isation of some groups, especially women and the aged whose 
needs are often the first to be dispensed with in a situation of scar- 
city. Conversely, this rootedness in existing structures of inequality 
should make it easier to predict who will lose out under changed 
circumstances and design interventions to help the more quickly 
marginalised. 

Several papers in this volume are concerned with breaking down 
the concept of community from within (Guha, Baviskar), particu- 
larly in relation to women (Correa, Locke). Following their earlier 
pioneering work, Saxena and Sarin (also this volume) reiterate the 
need for enshrining institutional arrangements which will: redress 
imbalances within the community, such as having universal suf- 
frage and independent membership of a forest committee within 
the village. This alone is not enough, and although such measures 
are time-consuming to organise, additional steps may have to be 
taken to involve women and other marginalised sections, e.g., hav- 
ing separate caucuses prior to a general meeting, and ensuring suf- 
ficient numbers or a ‘critical mass’ that emboldens women to speak 
(see Agarwal 1997: 31-35). 

In understanding community, then, in every particular situation 
we need to specify how different state forms have historically inter- 
acted with community control; how ‘communities’ have been refash- 
ioned through government programmes with their differential 
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benefits to different sections, and conversely, how power struc- 
tures within communities have informally redefined the outcomes 
of state programmes. 


Participation 


If community is a popular but vague term, participation is even 
more so, its very woolliness contributing to its frequent use in 
developmentalese. The idea of participatory development has its 
roots in many of the people’s movements of the South as well as 
some New Left traditions in the North. In India, at least one branch 
of ancestry can be traced to Jai Prakash Narayan’s concept of osten- 
sibly non-party politics and a ‘village-oriented decentralised devel- 
opment opposed to both capitalism and statism’ (Omvedt 1993: 
175). Generations of Gandhians, Sarvodaya workers, Lohia-ite 
socialists and Marxists of various shades have worked within the 
concept of ‘alternative development’ that builds on people’s partici- 
pation and strength rather than that of the state. 

In Europe, unlike neo-conservatives who asserted that the state 
was antithetical to liberty, the social democrats who constituted 
part of the New Left argued that the central requirement was not to 
dismantle the state but to reappropriate some of its powers, to 
build better community associations facilitated by the state, or to 
build a more ‘dense’ civil society. They drew equally on the neo- 
Marxist as on the communitarian tradition (see Bahro 1978; Gorz 
1980; Williams 1980 for post-capitalist and post-socialist utopias). 
Feminists like Carol Pateman (1970) and Shiela Rowbotham (1989) 
looked specifically at the manner in which women’s needs were 
better articulated within community organisations, rather than 
relying on a distant paternal welfare state. Yet they also recognised 
the need to make demands on the state for progressive policies, 
instead of invoking the market as a guarantor of needs. 

Much of this impetus was appropriated by large development 
agencies like the FAO and ILO who funded a ‘People’s Panel on Par- 
ticipation’ in 1982, and bilateral agencies like the German GTZ, 
Swedish SIDA and British ODA/DfID (Nelson and Wright 1995: 2- 
4). The work of Robert Chambers (1983) on participatory rural 
appraisal (PRA) has been central in establishing participation as a 
crucial element in what Chambers refers to as a new people- 
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oriented paradigm in development thinking, challenging (but not 
yet displacing) a ‘thing-oriented’ paradigm (Chambers 1995: 32- 
33). From participant observation in ethnography to participatory 
appraisal to participatory democracy, participatory watershed or 
participatory forest management, however, the question of who 
participates and in what and for what is highly variable. As Nelson 
and Wright point out, there are several levels at which people’s par- 
ticipation could be summoned: as merely objects of a process of 
economic and political transformation set in motion by someone 
else; ‘as expected “beneficiaries” of programmes with pre-set para- 
meters; as contributors of casual labour to help a project achieve its 
ends; as politically co-opted legitimisers of a policy; or as people 
trying to determine their own choices and direction independent of 
the state’ (Nelson and Wright 1995: 6). 

The Social Development Department of the UK’s development 
agency, now known as the Department for International Develop- 
ment (DfID) has created a ‘participation matrix’ as a convenient 
way of forcing planners to attend to when in the development of a 
project which groups are expected to participate, and in which 
ways. Participation, in their lexicology, can run from being infor- 
med about a project through being consulted, being brought in as 
partners, being delegated management or having control over the 
project or one of its phases. The project phases include the identifi- 
cation of the project, its initial planning, how the costs are to be 
borne through implementation, the distribution of benefits and the 
evaluation of the outcome. But as several contributors to this vol- 
ume point out, despite the label, JFM and other formal participa- 
tory management agreements actually severely limit the scope of 
people’s participation. Sometimes the role of villagers is little more 
than to provide chickens or make tea. More commonly, villagers’ 
participation is elicited only within a pre-determined framework: 
the agenda itself is not open for discussion. Villagers are never 
asked whether they want horticultural or agricultural programmes, 
they are simply blamed for not being enthusiastic enough about 
whatever they are offered (see Savyasaachi, this volume). Baviskar 
(this volume) argues that the situation is even worse in ecodevel- 
opment, where there is no institutionalisation of participation and 
the good intentions of the planners stop at informing or at most 
consulting villagers about some minor details of the proposals. 
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On almost any parameter within JFM, participation stops far 
short of full-scale partnership, delegation or empowerment. Con- 
sider the legal status of committees, the benefits villagers can 
expect, membership rules, or the selection of JFM villages and for- 
est patches. In most states, the committees are simply registered 
with the forest department. Only in five states (Gujarat, Haryana, 
Rajasthan, Arunachal Pradesh and Karnataka) do the village pro- 
tection committees have a legally independent existence as cooper- 
atives registered under the Cooperative Society Act at least for- 
mally. In most cases, the forest department also reserves the right 
to dissolve committees if they perform unsatisfactorily, or at least 
deny them the shares expected (Poffenberger and Singh 1996: 71). 
Parallel processes exist, refusing to register existing committees, 
especially if the forests they have been protecting have now turned 
from degraded into good forests, as happened in the Panchmahals 
in Gujarat (Agarwal and Saigal 1996: 7); or attempting to latch 
onto existing committees while simultaneously denying the legiti- 
macy of rules they may have framed earlier and which do not fit 
into state resolutions (Sundar et al. 1996). The bureaucracy thus 
often reinforces rather than abdicates its power. 

Benefit-sharing arrangements have also been specified in advance, 
without asking villagers whether they in fact want to harvest their 
timber, and how they would like the proceeds to be. distributed. 
Saxena and Sarin point to the Karnataka agreement under which 
villagers have to buy the timber that they need, leading to ridicu- 
lous contradictions: ‘effectively, this means that if the villagers 
actually buy their share of the produce, the shares of income they 
receive will actually be a refund of the money they themselves have 
paid’ (Saxena and Sarin, this volume). In Madhya Pradesh, the 
1991 JFM resolution was revised in 1995 to provide for two types 
of committees known as forest protection committee (FPC) and vil- 
lage forest committee (VFC) in good and degraded forest areas 
respectively. The change had both forest department staff and vil- 
lagers confused. When told that as VFC members they were enti- 
tled to only 30 per cent of the final harvest, villagers felt that this 
was insufficient compensation for their labours (Vasavada and 
Sengupta, 1996: 6). à 

State government resolutions also specify who participates, and 
by implication, who does not. The inequity in gender terms can be 
illuminating. Madhu Sarin has pointed out that by stipulating 
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membership of one person per household in the FPC, the rule sys- 
tematically excluded women (Sarin 1998). Revision of the rules in 
some states like Andhra Pradesh, Orissa and MP to include one 
man and one woman per household still left unrepresented impor- 
tant sections, such as widows, or younger daughters-in-law. Forest 
staff are predominantly male, with the result that in liaison meet- 
ings to ‘motivate’ villagers to protect degraded forests, they gener- 
ally interact only with male villagers.* Village men normally re- 
spond to all such queries from outsiders, whether men or women, 
because they are more accessible than women or can understand 
non-local speech better. Conventionally, too, women are not invol- 
ved in any village meetings unless they are specifically invited, and 
even then they rarely speak. In several villages, especially in MP 
and Andhra Pradesh (AP), women were unaware that they were 
members of the executive committee, leave alone a general body 
(Jeffery et al. 1998; Correa, this volume; Locke, this volume). It is 
not just that women have been excluded from decision-making 
bodies—since that is an old feature of village politics—but that the 
JFM rules now give further power to some men, especially certain 
classes of men, to exclude some women from the forests, in the 
name of protection (see Sarin 1998). Further, the programme de- 
sign may insist on women’s participation, but without an adequate 
analysis of what the category ‘women’ means. Policy statements 
tend to regard women as a uniformly suppressed and voiceless 
group. The inclusion of token women, though better than nothing 
at all, is still a far cry from really addressing gender concerns. By 
failing to appreciate the diversity of women’s experiences and 
interests they will inevitably exclude the interests of some women 
(see also Correa, and Locke, this volume). 

The form of participation is equally predetermined. This prob- 
lem is highlighted in Vasavada et al. (this volume) who bring out 
the manner in which every department wants its own village-level 
participatory committee, versus the villagers who have very differ- 
ent concepts of efficient and practical organisational forms (e.g., 
caste panchayats). Monique Nuijten reiterates this point more gen- 
erally when she writes that one problem with concepts like ‘local’ 
or ‘grassroots organisations’ is that they ignore existing forms of 
organising such as inter-household labour cooperation and sup- 
` port, or migrant networks. She attributes this to the fact that they 
have pre-determined goals such as the successful implementation 
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of a project, and correspondingly pre-determined forms such as 
cooperatives, or farmer’s organisations (Nuitjen 1992: 202; see 
also Mosse et al. 1995: 22-26). 

Despite the emphasis on social or resource mapping in PRA, 
when it comes to critical questions like the choice of forest to be 
protected, it is still foresters’ objectives which dominate, and their 
classification of the forest as degraded or non-degraded. The selec- 
tion of villages is largely dominated by annual targets set by the 
forest department, which in turn is dictated by funding, especially 
in the states where there are large donor projects. Under the MP 
World Bank project, nine divisions were to be taken up in the first 
year, three ranges within those divisions and three villages within 
each range. The presence of at least 300 ha of degraded land, with- 
out any prior plantation, was also a criterion. Similarly in AR also 
under a World Bank-funded project, foresters were given targets of 
concluding JFM agreements in three villages a year, and by the sec- 
ond year were beginning to struggle to find appropriate and com- 
pliant villages while still carrying the burden of servicing the previ- 
ous year’s agreements. 

Similarly, the availability of seedlings in the department’s nurser- 
ies and funding constraints often determine what species are planted, 
even though this is ostensibly an arena where villagers exercise 
choice. Even where villagers do choose, it must be emphasised that 
this cannot be taken as an indication of genuinely free will, but rep- 
resents their view of the possibilities of the programme. While vil- 
lagers may recognise that regeneration might be sufficient to affor- 
est degraded land without additional plantation, they are loath to 
turn down the possibility of getting free seeds from the forest de- 
partment. The simple assumption that many environmentalists 
make—that villagers, particularly but not only women, if asked, 
will predominantly choose species which yield NTFPs—ignores the 
multiplicity of interests which different groups in a village can 
have, as well as the constant refashioning of needs through inter- 
action with government programmes or the market (see also Mosse 
et al. 1995: 9). 

As Williams and Young (1994: 97) argue, quoting Landell-Mills: 
‘The benefit of a participatory approach is not simply the immedi- 
ate advantage of a project better tailored to the client’s needs, but 
also the impulse it gives to the long-term process of changing men- 
talities.’ Participation in JFM—with its emphasis on benefit sharing 
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in the final harvest of timber trees—is changing mentalities in sev- 
eral ways. People are becoming involved in a market-oriented for- 
est policy. Those with no stakes in forest use or conservation have 
become active in JFM committees, with a view to benefitting from 
the final sale of timber. Women are choosing commercially valu- 
able trees within the constraints of the JFM framework, and parti- 
cipation on committees is being seen as a way of making money or 
developing bases for party politics (see Correa, Saxena and Sarin, 
Vasavada et al., this volume). 

The institutionalisation of ‘participatory’ approaches in develop- 
ment also diverts attention from the fact that challenges to the 
dominant development paradigm are often repressed, let alone 
addressed. The major threats to forest land in at least three of the 
four sites we have studied are commercial interests or large scale 
development projects, for instance tourism and bauxite mining in 
Borra in Paderu division of Visakhapatnam, proposed power plants 
in Sambalpur, and a paper mill near Kevdi village in Gujarat. While 
the presence of coal and other geographical factors constrain the 
number of places in which one can site power projects, demands 
for participation in the management of or shares of industries in 
lieu of displacement are never considered. Even were one to argue 
that starting with jointness in forest management is a step that 
needs to be applauded in itself without waiting for jointness in coal 
sector management or tourism, the fact remains that people’s lives 
are not divided into different compartments, and what happens in 
one sphere affects their ability to participate effectively in others. 
According to some estimates, about 2 lakh migrants from Orissa to 
Visakhapatnam district have settled on reserve forest land, much of 
which is due to displacement by the Machkund river valley project 
and other development projects. This has intensified pressure on 
land, and caused conflict and inequities between earlier settlers 


_ and later oustees. While shifting cultivation is seen by the forest ` 


department as the prime cause of deforestation in the area, and vil- 
lagers tend to blame each other, as Michael Dove (1993: 19) points 
out, the main cause of deforestation may not be ‘shifting cultiva- 
tors’ but ‘shifted cultivators’. The phenomenon of seasonal or semi- 
permanent migration, caused by displacement, poverty or lack of 
local employment, may in fact be a major factor impinging on peo- 
ple’s ability to participate in village affairs. Male migrants, for 
example, may not be able to contribute to protection activities, but 
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as ‘bread winners’ may still expect to be consulted about benefits. Yet, 
because the form of their earnings has changed, their interests may 
become very different from those envisaged by the JFM planners. 

Despite these problems, several advantages pertain to a local- 
level participatory democracy. Antony Black lists, for example, the 
benefits of expanding the number of individuals who hold posi- 
tions of responsibility; the fact that individuals make choices about 
aspects concerning them; aplurality of power acts as a check on cen- 
tralisation; and the power of ordinary individuals is enhanced, as 
against simply that of the better endowed (Black 1997: 19). Even 
in a situation where there are not sharp divisions, however, those 
who are more articulate or have more time to spare often influence 
the course of decisions in a meeting (Phillips 1991: 120-46). Fur- 
ther, it is doubtful whether even the most ardent advocates of ‘par- 
ticipatory development’ would want to be involved in participatory 
management of gas or electricity supplies to their own houses. 
They would rather have time to spare doing consultancies and 
advising other people on proper modes of participation. It is true 
that rural people would much rather have control, and have much 
more knowledge about their own needs and surroundings than 
urban-based officials may have, but (stepping back) if liquid petro- 
leum gas was supplied to the countryside, whether by state agency 
or the market, local people would probably readily exchange a par- 
ticipatory structure for regular and cheap supplies of cooking fuel 
(see Ravindranath and Hall 1995, on the advantages of alterna- . 
tives to fuelwood). There are certain things an equitable division of 
labour and efficient state agencies manage and deliver much 
better. As Vasavada et al. point out here, the demand that people 
should participate can leave a small number of people ‘participat- 
ing’ in many committees, none of which may really offer opportu- 
nities for them to make significant inputs to decisions, and whose 
outcomes may be of only marginal benefit to them and to others in ` 
the village. 

Participation by communities cannot by itself solve the bigger 
issues. ‘(T)he fashionable focus on the “community” or NGOs tends 
to neglect the essential role of the local state in articulating locality 
beyond the parochial to the generalisable interest’ (Porter 1995: 
83). For instance, in the case of inter-village conflicts arising out 
of the apportionment of hitherto open access forest land or in artic- 
ulating the need of urban users for forest products, the state plays a 
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crucial role. The state has also retained a role for itself in deciding 
the appropriate balance between national and state interests in for- 
est resources. Matters that cannot be solved at the village level 
alone, and which require an active state that attends to the macro 
picture, include deciding whether to subsidise the supply of wood 
to pulp and paper industries from forest lands versus promoting 
farm forestry, introducing exotics like Prosopis juliflora to solve the 
firewood crises, conducting research on sal-borer and other pest 
diseases, etc. Hence attention to reorganising the functioning of 
the forest department or NGOs is as important, if not more so, than 
reforming local institutions. Here Bhaskar Vira makes a very valu- 
able contribution, breaking down the hegemonic catch-all catego- 
ries of the state to see under what conditions it functions best. 
Participation is necessary not only in small-scale sectoral units, 
but also in influencing the entire direction of the political process. 
At the moment, ordinary people have little or no say in important 
policies like structural adjustment, liberalisation or a variety of 
things of critical importance: they are limited to voting for politi- 
cians imposed from above by centralised, undemocratic party struc- 
tures. Rather than asking how the entire system of representative 
democracy can be transformed to give more power to people, by 
focusing on village-based ‘participatory committees’ donor institu- 
tions and development planners have helped to create a discourse 
that diverts attention from these issues (see also Kothari 1993: 74). 
Such small-scale participatory attempts could be argued to be a 
necessary first step towards wider changes. But if there is no broad 
vision unifying these efforts, they too easily degenerate into multi- 
ple committees serving no useful short-term or long-term purpose. 


Outline of the Book and Individual Papers 


Although all the research published here challenges aspects of the 
discourse that has developed around ‘community’ and ‘participa- 
tion’ in forest management, the papers fall roughly into two 
frames. The first five examine the discourses of community, natural 
Tesource participation and management in a historic and concep- 
tual framework, while the last five.are more focused on joint forest 


anggigement as a specific programme. 
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The history of state forestry in India is often read as resulting in 
the appropriation of forests away from local communities, many of 
- whom managed their resources in common. Gadgil and Malhotra 
(1983), representing the academic inspiration for this, have argued 
that castes were in fact adapted to particular ecological niches. 
Challenging this idea of an essentialised ‘natural’ community, Sumit 
Guha shows how the Baiga—Elwin’s quintessential forest dwelling 
‘tribe’-—-were in fact unrelated ritual specialists. Similarly nayak- 
vadi, which later became an ethnic appellation, was originally an 
occupational term. Given that communities themselves were in his- 
torical flux, and as often created by administrative fiat as not, he 
argues that management of resources was similarly contingent on 
a variety of factors, with control often being wielded by local exten- 
sions of central power which cut across villages and communities. 
There is no golden past to which we can engineer a second home- 
coming, through ‘community management’ of resources. Sivaram- 
krishnan, too, points to the importance of studying regional con- 
texts. Through a detailed examination of forest management 
practices in zamindari estates in Midnapore, he brings out the con- 
version of an agro-forestry complex into separate agricultural and 
production forestry zones. This coincided with decolonisation and 
development, with the loss of forests contributing to the formation 
of a new regional identity. Sivaramkrishnan highlights a curious 
paradox regarding the consequences of state take-over of zamin- 
dari forests. Foresters and NGOs described this as a period of defor- 
estation, attributing it to the zamindars’ attempts to maximise for- 
est exploitation while they could. For peasants, however, who needed 
access to dahi lands, fodder and NTFPs, deforestation really inten- 
sified with the period of production forestry initiated by the 1952 
forest policy and the change in species composition from sal to 
eucalyptus and acacia. 

Arun Agrawal provides a conceptual framework in which to 
understand the concept of community, especially as it has been 
used on the conservation circuit. Making a distinction between the 
idea of ‘community as shared understandings and actor orienta- 
tions’ and ‘community as a form of social organisation’, he points 
out that the former is what generates appeal but is rarely found in 
practice and is constantly under change. Programmes can inter- 
vene through affecting the social organisation or rules by which the 
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community operates, in the hope that this will eventually lead to 
some sort of consensus over norms. 

Baviskar looks at how participation is mobilised in another de- 
velopment initiative—in this case, ecodevelopment in the Great 
Himalayan National Park. Villagers and park authorities alike de- 
ploy the concept of community participation, but to vastly differing 
ends: the park authorities try to enlist villagers in conservation 
which would mean self-denial of their rights, while the villagers 
invoke the notion of ancient custom. Both have an interest in 
papering over the cracks in the ‘community’. Savyasaachi uses the 
example of forestry programmes in Phulbani district, Orissa, to 
argue that the malaise goes even further, and that leave alone par- 
ticipation, forestry programmes exclude villagers’ conceptions of 
the forest at a very basic level. If JFM is truly about partnership, 
there should be dialogue on the framework of participation, not 
just on the particular roles that Kuianka tribals can occupy within a 
pre-determined programme. Their failure to fulfil the tasks assigned 
to them, e.g., raising horticultural plantations, is taken as a sign of 
their impatience and lack of interest in useful long-term develop- 
ment. On the contrary, Savyasaachi argues, it is these programmes 
which are unable to accommodate the complex nature of forest 
regeneration and its relation to subsistence which Kuianka have so 
carefully discovered and understood through their work of shifting 
cultivation. 

Continuing with the theme of participation but now shading into 
JFM, Vasavada, Mishra and Bates point to the consequences of peo- 
ple’s participation gone amuck. The same individuals within a 
village are involved in a multiplicity of committees, each set up by 
different government departments in order to ensure ‘people’s par- 
ticipation’ in their own programmes. ‘People’s participation’ through ` 
village level committees cannot and should not be used to bypass 
the attempt to create truly federal and decentralised structures, or 
else this attempt at diversification serves merely as another form of 
centralisation of power in the hands of individual government 
departments. Saxena and Sarin raise a number of substantive issues 
in their review of the Western Ghats Forestry Project, which was 
initiated at the request of DfID in response to mounting criticisms 
of the project. They point to the need tô focus on non-degraded for- 
est land as well, introduce mechanisms to ensure the sustainability 
of VFCs and allow for institutional change by addressing policy and 
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structural issues. Their discussion of the organisational capacity of 
the Karnataka Forest Department links up with issues raised by 
Bhaskar Vira. He presents a typology of conditions under which 
joint forest management will work, e.g. the degree of homogeneity 
within the community and equality of access. Equally, if not more 
importantly, JFM’s success depends on different attitudes among 
field-level bureaucrats—for instance, those who accept JFM versus 
those who don’t. While Saxena and Sarin point to the low partici- 
pation of women and marginalised sections, Correa brings out 
exactly how this marginalisation occurs. She also engages in a cri- 
tique of project-funded research, using the experience of the WGFP 
to show how the lack of independent critical research diminishes 
the space for people’s participation. 

Also focusing on the gender theme, Locke examines the notion of 
gendered interventions thrown up by the ecofeminist, WED and 
GAD approaches respectively, arguing for the GAD approach in 
which ‘environmental interventions are seen as a new arena in which 
gendered bargaining processes will be enacted and contested’. 
Both Correa and Locke use material from the DfID funded Western 
Ghats forestry project in Karnataka, and strongly urge a context- 
specific approach to gender analysis and planning, with sufficient 
evidence to show up the perils of homogenising categories and 
approaches. 


Conclusion 


In the new moral economy that is developing around Indian for- 
ests, the terms ‘community’, ‘participation’ and ‘sustainability’ have 
emerged as significant grounds of contestation. An important di- 
mension missing from this volume is the ecological one, i.e., the 
impact of the program on the state of the forest floor. This is an 
extremely important arena for debate, and will influence the 
attractiveness of the programme for those who are sceptical or 
need ecological statistics to satisfy themselves. Yet the shape of the 
forest, the height of the trees or the species planted are often 
dependent on the choices made within a community. To the extent 
that it deals with this latter question, this volume can play a useful 
role in helping the debate to renew or regenerate itself. 
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There are a few directions that we would like to highlight. What 
all the papers bring out is the need for a greater attention to 
regional networks of power and resource use. While the terms 
‘community’ and ‘participatory forest management’ have multiple 
meanings, using them for the present arrangement not only creates 
a dangerous complacency, but also diverts our attention from 
attending to the issues created by class or gender. Those who are 
left out may find life more, not less difficult, under a programme 
aimed at helping them. Even within a community certain sets of 
people may gain less than others; or alternately, a few may accu- 
mulate more than the many. 

The limited discourse of community forestry may also keep us 
from working towards a (macro and micro) framework which is 
truly democratic. We need a quest to minimise the constraints 
under which people choose, giving them greater room to deter- 
mine the agenda itself, and not simply their niche within it. With- 
out changes of this kind, the ‘jointness’ in joint forest management 
will remain elusive and illusory, merely being a form of co-opting 
poor villagers into the agendas of the powerful, within and outside 
the state. 


Notes 


1. In Bastar, it is commonly said that you can tell the age of a village by looking at 
the tamarind trees around it. See also Dove (1994: 107), in which he notes that 
almost every farm in Pakistan contained trees, of which 43 per cent were 
planted. S 

2. The first part of this section draws heavily on Thin et al. (1998). 

3. The term revenue village is used here not in opposition to a forest village, but in 
terms of a village as marked in the revenue maps which can include several ham- 
lets. This may be different from the village as socially or ritually conceived. 

4. This section draws heavily on Jeffery, et al. (1998). 
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Communities, Kings and Woodlands: 
Historical Reflections on 
Joint Forest Management 


Sumit Guha 


Introduction 


In the last decades of the nineteenth century the British imperial 
government conceived and sought to implement a grand scheme 
by which large areas of the subcontinent were to be controlled and 
managed by a government department, as far as possible to the 
exclusion of all other interests in them. Even at that time there 
were many sceptical voices, especially among officials connected 
with rural administration who doubted whether such exclusion 
was advisable, or indeed feasible. Nonetheless, it was sought to be 
carried out on an immense scale, and the independent republic 
that emerged in 1947 inherited a complex system of forest control 
that was promptly extended (on paper) to the territories of the vari- 
ous semi-independent states that joined the Union. So in 1987-88, 
the legal position was that the forest department owned 58.18 mil- 
lion hectares of land, other government departments 2 million, and 
corporate bodies and private owners together 2.74 million hectares 
or 4.2 per cent (Sagreiya 1994: 45). Much of this land was devoid 
of anything other than shrubs or cacti, and more was being re- 
duced to that condition. 
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The theme of how joint forest management schemes grew out of 
efforts to remedy this problem has been analysed by other, more 
expert contributors to this volume, so it need not be detailed here. I 
will confine myself to examining management practice in the more 
remote past, and offering such insights as may be garnered from 
that domain. 


Kingly Demands and Community Controls 


How, then, were biotic resources controlled in earlier times? The 
first point that emerges clearly from the surviving records is that 
they were definitely not under the exclusive control of particular 
communities, whether village or tribal. Many sorts of users would 
draw on them, ranging from resident villagers going out regularly 
for grass, thatch, firewood, fish, etc., to great armies whose horses, 
elephants and oxen would temporarily denude the countryside not 
only of food and fodder but even of its inhabitants. This last would 
fortunately be a relatively rare event—the hand of kingly authority 
more usually confined itself to extracting taxes and fees from users 
of natural resources that it could control. Quite often both the col- 
lection and consumption of these levies was left to local fort gar- 
risons or other extensions of central power embedded in local soci- 
ety. To take a mid-eighteenth century example, in Anjanvel sub- 
division on the west coast of Maharashtra, one out of every 20 
goats and sheep brought in by itinerant shepherds had to be given 
to the garrison. Similarly, herdsmen who seasonally brought buffa- 
loes to graze in Anjanvel had to deliver specified quantities of clari- 
fied butter annually. Interestingly enough, the headmen of the 
community through whom these levies would be made were 
exempt from them. Aged, low-yielding buffaloes would also be 
taxed, but at a lower rate. Such levies may be seen as indirectly 
controlling the numbers of animals that might be kept, since low- 
yielding beasts would tend to be weeded out by the herdsmen. The 
garrisons also needed thatching grass, palm-leaf raincoats and 
other products: each peasant household had to supply its quota. 
Such annually recurring demands would encourage the mainten- 
ance of grassland by burning, etc., so as to provide for both the 
needs of the household and the fortress. The local officials could 
tax any visible source of income: there were ‘wild’ (ownerless?) 
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coconut palms in the woods. Maharas who drew toddy from them 
had to pay a quarter rupee per tree. Similarly, the Katkaris moved 
from village to village extracting catechu from the pith of one aca- 
cia species. They paid the village landlord (khot) for permission to 
exploit the village woodland; in addition to this, they paid a gov- 
ernment tax for every cauldron employed in the work. In the early 
nineteenth century the trade of Anjanvel port increased, and peas- 
ants in its vicinity began bringing flowers and wild limes for sale 
there: so the mamlatdar Barve (1812-17) imposed a cess of a quar- 
ter rupee per thousand on such produce. When land lay unculti- 
vated (and overgrown with jungle) because of boundary disputes 
between villages, Barve seized it, had it cleared and tilled and 
appropriated the produce to the state exchequer (Bendre 1967: 
79-80, 84, 89). What effect would such a regime have on the land- 
scape? It was certainly eager for revenue, and so the tendency was 
clearly to encourage tax-paying use of natural resources. One way 
was to develop paddy fields and palm orchards; in unsuitable loca- 
tions, grazing might be encouraged. The west coast has an annual 
rainfall of over 200 cm, and is not natural grassland. The develop- 
ment of grassland for fodder, thatch, etc., would depend, then, on 
the use of fire, grazing and perhaps occasional swidden cultivation 
to check tree growth. 

However, this would not apply to every tree. Fruit-bearing trees 
were, of course, planted and tended by the peasants. Furthermore, 
the numerous harbours and inlets of the west coast have been used 
by seafarers for several millennia, and there was an active coastal 
trade and much ship-building. The Angre family, who held much of 
the coast between Bombay and Goa, also maintained a fleet and 
derived a good revenue from tolls and customs. They therefore 
protected the valuable teak tree, and developed a large teak forest 
at Band-Hivre. A report of 1823 narrated the local tradition that: 


Kanoji Angria, about one hundred years ago, procured teak seed 
from Malabar and sowed it in the neighbourhood of Suvarna- 
durg appropriating parts of the lands of three villages for that 
purpose. Since that time this forest has been called Band, and 
has been preserved with the utmost care, so that the trees had 
increased greatly in number, and as all the ground where teak 
sprung up was retained and henceforward considered as forest, 
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it is said to have extended much beyond the original limits (BFC 
1887: 11, 409). 


A government order was apparently needed to cut teak, even 
elsewhere, and in 1818-19 Ramachandra Gadgil was fined the 
considerable sum of Rs 18 for violating this rule (Avalaskar 1962: 
91). It is possible that this deciduous species spread into the moist 
sub-tropical coastal belt as a result of human clearance by fire and 
grazing and subsequent kingly protection. 

The same pattern of institutions at various levels of the hierarchy 
drawing on and modifying the resources of a given area was also 
found in the open plains, the Maratha desh, east of the Sahyadri 
mountains. This is a semi-arid zone: a landscape of millet cultiva- 
tion, open savannah and dry thorn forest. Fodder was scarce in the 
dry season and farmers here stored the stalks of their millet crops 
to feed their cattle during that time. Stalks, brushwood and cow 
dung supplied (and supply) the limited fuel needed by them. 
Humans and animals wandered freely over the untilled lands, and 
little control seems to have been exercised by the villagers over 
them—their scanty produce was probably not valuable enough to 
guard (S. Guha, forthcoming). 

The fickle and niggardly monsoons brought crops of quick- 
growing grasses in this tract, and bands of migrant shepherds had 
learned to exploit this resource before moving into the Sahyadri 
mountains and the Konkan coast as the uplands dried out through: 
the winter. The shepherds paid fees to the government and re- 
garded themiselves as free to wander through the countryside. The 
flocks ran into thousands, and occasionally raided the crops; com- 
plaints from the peasants of Shirval sub-division led to an enquiry 
in 1770-71. An official was sent out to investigate and to fine shep- 
herds found without permits for all their sheep. The local peasants 
also owned sheep and the official seized some of these; he was then 
warned that only migratory herds had to have permits while set- 
tled peasants were exempt. It is likely that conflicts between the 
village-based and migratory shepherds had occurred due to local 
scarcities caused by an exceptional influx of animals that year—ten 
thousand were reported to have come into the lands of a single vil- 
lage (Vad 1902-11 Part 7, vol. 2: 96-97, 103, 105). Over-intense 
grazing would not be profitable even for the shepherds themselves 
and this congregation may have been the result of some exceptional 
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circumstance. At any rate, we find few complaints of this type in 
the records. Normally farmers welcomed shepherds and gave them 
something to have the sheep penned on land in need of manuring 
(Jagalpure and Kale 1938: 44). 

A similarly intense pressure on local fodder resources, however, 
would occur around the seats of powerful families who maintained 
numbers of horses, elephants and oxen both for use and display. 
This was.sometimes met by arbitrary levies from the surrounding 
villages, but the possibility of resistance or fight prevented this 
from being a regular strategy. Cavalry units would obviously claim 
priority over local requirements: in a news report of that period, we 
learn that men from a nearby military camp simply came and cut 
down all the standing crops, both rain-fed and irrigated, that they 
found in the village of Karathi in Khandesh. The villagers then 
thought of abandoning the village and settling elsewhere (Rajvade 
1909: 453-54). The more usual practice was to reserve some 
meadowland, and exclude other users from it. The simple exclu- 
sion of animals can result in a large increase in the yield of forage, 
especially on good soils. Such reserved meadows were known as 
kurans, and many were held by the state as well as by the gentry 
whose patrimony the state effectively was. Thus when the gentry of 
‘Kolhapur’ prepared lists of their landholdings in the late 1840s, 
_ Most mentioned some kuran as being in their possession (Gaikwad 
1971: 78-79, for example). Grass from various kurans could be put 
to diverse uses: thus in 1762-63, 15,000 bundles from the Gogal- 
wadi meadow were assigned to feed the cattle at a charitable din- 
ing hall (annachbatra) maintained by the Peshwa (Vad 1902-11 
Part 7, vol. 2: 270-71). 

Protected lands would often have some trees and bamboo as 
well as grass. In 1750, the Nizam of Hyderabad invaded western 
Maharashtra and burned many villages to the ground. The Peshwa 
then ordered two kurans to be opened to the villagers who were 
permitted to take thatching grass, wood and bamboos from them 
(Vad 1902-11 Part 3, vol. 1: 251). We may presume that the village 
lands did not contain such resources, and perhaps the Peshwa had 
earlier selected these edaphically superior fields with the best grass 
for conversion into kuran. The Forest Commission noted in 1886 
that in the Deccan plains ‘much valuable land of this description 
has been so reserved from ancient times’ (BFC 1887: 1, 28) 
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Much of the Deccan plateau is too arid for good grass or tree 
growth, and some of the best land for this purpose is in the season- 
ally flooded margins of rivers and streams. The earliest (1613-14) 
reference I have yet seen to a kuran gives it precisely such a loca- 
tion—the edge of the Mutha river, near Pune (Bendre 1967: 25). 
Small acacia forests in such locations existed in the early nine- 
teenth century, and were privately owned.' Sometimes it was loca- 
tion that governed the choice of land for a kuran. The creation of 
one such reserve was ordered by the Peshwa Balaji Bajirao in 1758: 
the order explained that the court often marched through the dis- 
trict of Karde-Ranjangaon and needed wood and fodder. So the 
local officer should find a village (preferably a partly cultivated 
one) assessed at four or five hundred rupees in tax, knock down 
most of it, allow a little cultivation to remain, and convert the 
remaining lands into a kuran (Vad 1902-11 Part 3, vol. 1: 282). 
Many of these meadows were subsequently taken over by the con- 
servator of forests in the mid-nineteenth century. 

Fodder and wood were not the only resources that the state 
might dip into, though they were probably the most important. 
However, a despotic regime could demand anything that did not 
drive the peasants into flight or resistance, and often exercised its 
power. So, for example, when the Peshwas developed a‘ garden at 
Sangam near Pune, the neighbouring villages were required to 
supply 125 cartloads of manure annually (Vad 1902-11 Part 7, vol. 
2: 262). This would violate the strong customary prohibition 
against manure being taken beyond the village lands. Jagalpure 
and Kale recorded a proverb on this subject in the early twentieth 
century; it ran, ‘Our village is deprived of its most nutritious food’ 
(Jagalpure and Kale 1938: 44). Similarly, the villages in Nevasa 
subdivision of Ahmednagar district were required to supply a 
dharamshala at Vamori with 5000 bundles of fodder, 50 cartloads 
of wood and 40,000 dung-cakes for fuel (Vad 1902-11 Part 7, 
vol. 2: 279). No stipulations were made as to where these would be 
procured—that, presumably, was local responsibility. The villages 
organised the labour needed for the fulfilment of these tasks, and 
perhaps also set aside woodland or meadow to meet these recur- 
ring demands. I have, however, yet to find any evidence on this. 

By the late nineteenth century there had been a marked increase 
in the demand for the natural resources of western Maharashtra. 
Along with many towns, the city of Bombay was growing in 
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numbers and affluence, and the demand for fodder, firewood, 
building timber etc. was increasing steadily. Meanwhile the newly 
built railways were dramatically lowering transport costs, and mer- 
chants were beginning to ship even grass and firewood by train. A 
resident of Thana district (near Bombay) described the change in 
1886, stating that Thakurs and Katkaris 


fetch fuel and karvi [weéd] from the jungle. The karvi is sold to 
villagers and the fuel to the wood dealers at the station. The peo- 
ple of surrounding villages within a radius of about six miles 
bring fuel for sale at Khardi. The same thing happens at the other 
railway stations in the [subdivision]. A head-load fetches from 
one and one-fourth to two and a half annas according to size 
when sold to traders; the value of the same when sold to the 
local consumers is about one-half. The consequence is that little 
or none is brought to the village (BFC 1887: II, 35). 


Rural people soon became aware of the shortages and began to 
organise themselves in response to it. One encampment of Thakur 
tribals, for example, not only joined the Thana Forest Sabha organ- 
ised by a prominent landlord, Atmaram Tipnis, but also sent its 
headman to plead before the Government Commission that was set 
up to look into the causes of the agitation (BFC 1887: II, 20). 
Stronger local action began to be taken to determine who was to 
draw upon particular woodlands. The landlord of Ambeshiv village 
for example, reported 


I have not observed the people of other villages who use the for- 
est of Ambeshiv abusing their right. On the contrary if any new 
village attempts to make use of this forest, they are the first to 
give me notice of it (BFC 1887: 11, 65). 


Consensus on rights could be difficult to attain: 


The people of Shiravli draw their supply from the forest of 
Ransai. The inhabitants of Gothan and Karambel, and the Mahars 
of Vagoshi also obtain their wood from the same forest. These 
places are within a mile and a quarter from the forest. The 
Shiravli people only have a right to take wood from Ransai. We 
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would object if we found the people of other villages making use 
of the forest. They do so without our knowledge (BFC 1887: 196). 


Where vital paddy fields were endangered villagers were prepared 
to fight hard in their defence: 


Any person injuring the mangrove swamp which is important as 
protecting the salt rice reclamation’s from the tide would be vig- 
orously resisted, if necessary by force, and in one case where I 
enquired on the spot into a claim for extra-parochial lapping for 
manure, the defending forest villagers showed a tendency to 
resort to the argumentum bambulinum, which was, I think only 
restrained by my presence (BFC 1887: 296). 


However, shortages and government claims did not always lead 
to a conservationist response; the settlement officer just cited also 
observed that the desire to exclude outsiders from the forests had 
been much weakened recently ‘by the serious curtailment of their 
own privileges therein’ (ibid.). The situation was a fluid one, and 
while some places might have seen a repetition of ‘the tragedy of 
the commons’, others may have successfully organised mecha- 
nisms of collective action (Ostrom 1990).? 

What lesson, if any, does this admittedly sketchy survey of insti- 
tutions and practices have for the present? The major one would be 
in the negative: not to assume that people in the past had the 
answer, and that we simply need to unearth it again to solve all our 
problems. Greed and hunger, money and violence were present 
then as now; practices and institutions changed from time to time. 
In many ways this is a hopeful message—we need not seek to 
revive some pre-commercial ineffability; instead, we have to re- 
build and re-craft institutions that have been reconstructed many 
times already. 


Malleable Identities, Protean Communities 
Introduction 


The first part of this paper focused on institutions and practices in 
the past, and tried to show that far from being congealed by some 
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unreflective ethos, they were sensitive to the distribution of power, 
to scarcity and to the pull of markets. In the second part, we look at 
how the practice of identification, or ethnogenesis worked in re- 
cent times, and how communities formed and changed over time. 
The object of this section is to warn against essentialising particular 
communities, and therefore against the sort of vapid generalisation 
made by S.C. Tiwari, Professor of Anthropology at Delhi Univer- 
sity: ‘tribal economy was always integrated with ecology but the 
balance and equilibrium were never disturbed’ (Tiwari 1987: 267). 
Or the even rasher assertion by Anil Agarwal of the Centre for Sci- 
ence and Environment that tribals and cognate groups formerly 
lived ‘in total harmony with the forests....’ (CSE 1985: 376). 


Nayakvadi: From Title to Community to Tribe 


Nomenclatural contests and status changes are illustrated by the 
peregrinations of a now forgotten identity, that of the nayakvadi. 
Its travels are probably linked to changes in the socio-political 
milieu of peninsular India after A.D. 1300: notably, a shifting of the 
focus of political power away from the communities of the paddy- 
growing river valleys, and into the hands of chiefs (nayakas) whose 
domains lay in or extended over semi-arid lands inhabited by 
mobile communities of peasants and herdsmen. Accompanying 
this was a militarisation and a commercialisation that generated 
new opportunities for both agrarian entrepreneurs and militia- 
cum-bandit chiefs who ‘protected’ them. In the Tamil country these 
were known as kevalkar or palayakkaran, and in Maharashtra they 
often styled themselves ‘nayakvadi’. It is to the origin and peregri- 
nations of this title that we now tum. The term itself is probably 
formed by the addition of the Telugu/Kannada ‘varu/vari’ to create 
a plural of ‘nayak’ meaning chief. The honorific use of the plural is 
common in South Asia and elsewhere. 

Many of the documents surviving from the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries are the awards of local tribunals in various dis- 
putes. These awards (mahazar) usually begin by listing the wor- 
thies who assembled to give justice, and supported the decision. 
When the notables of a region assembled to settle some major 
dispute, the. nayakvadis were listed together with the desaks— 
the hereditary chiefs of the land, at the head of the document.? 
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Furthermore, while the deshmukh (the village headman) indicated 
his status and function by the mark of the plough next to his name 
on documents, the nayakvadi’s mark, significantly enough, was the 
short sword or dagger; occasionally the bow and arrow. The suc- 
cessful nayakvadi was in fact the northern equivalent of the south- 
ern kavalkar as described by Mahalingam: a potentate who col- 
lected dues for protecting the villages, and installed talaiyari 
guards in each village. The latter ‘belonged generally to the crimi- 
nal tribes...’ (Mahalingam 1969: I, 168). In function and behav- 
iour, these officials again resembled Manucci’s late-seventeenth 
century description of: 


certain noblemen who have under them people they call guard- 
ians of the realm. These persons, in their turn, place subordinate 
officials in every village as guards. These subaltern officials are 
like little sovereigns in those places, where they issue their com- 
mands in civil as in criminal business.... The cultivators and the 
other persons belonging to the body forming the community 
entertain them, and pay punctually certain annual contributions 
(Manucci 1966: III, 49). 


Initially, the title does not seem to have possessed ethnic over- 
tones: so a judicial document issued from Wai (Satara district) in 
1597 was witnessed by a number of nayakvadis, some of whom 
gave their ethnic affiliation as well: Bhilaji Ahir, Tanji Ahir and 
Vithoji Ahir, for example. The first two sketched a bow and arrow 
below their names; another nayakvadi, Basvantrao, advertised his 
skills as a rocket-man, and drew a sketch of that projectile. The ini- 
tially official nature of the designation is shown in a copy of a very 
early (A.D. 1373?) mahzar from Junner, in which we find nayakva- 
dis in charge of the stores, the stables, and the ceremonial um- 
brella, among other things (BISMT 1939: 86-87 and 1942: 282). 

It was certainly an important office: in December 1644 the 
deshmukh, deshpande and headmen and accountants of 42 villages 
assembled to decide a dispute between Daval, son of Shabdi 
(Shahabuddin?), and Rambhadi Naikwadi over the former’s claim 
to an independent jurisdiction based on the outpost of Parner (Vad 
1902-11, Part 1, vol. 3: 10-13). Now many, indeed almost all, doc- 
uments that mention nayakvadis locate them in various forts, and 
this association may reflect-a double process: on the one hand, the 
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recruitment of these garrisons from militant clans, and, on the 
other, the accommodation of predatory bands in such strongholds 
as a way of mollifying them. The latter process is illustrated in a 
narrative from Purandhar fort (though the titles here were nayak 
and sarnayak/sarnayakwadi). A Brahman claimant to hereditary 
command in it told the story in the early eighteenth century. Fol- 
lowing the restoration of Maratha power in western Maharashtra, 
the descendants of one Nilkanthrao who had held Purandhar 
before Shivaji laid claim to the post of sarnayak of the fort. We 
have the plaint of Ganesh Shankar Nilkanthrao, written in 1736, in 
which he claimed that his ancestor had been nominated to that 
post under the Bidar Padshah, together with two junior Koli nayaks 
surnamed Tamhane and Bhatare, whose families had become 
extinct. During the wars between the Adilshah and Nizamshah, 
(the plaint continues) the local Kolis had taken to plundering the 
country, and been appeased by creating for them the following 
hereditary nayakships: Chivte [sic, evidently Chivhe] 30 men, and 
Misal, Kalkule and Sagare 15 each. Then the Begle Mahars also 
took to highway robbery, and so two naiks were created from 
among them, with a total of 40 men. This was done in the time of 
Mahadaji Nilkanthrao, grandfather of the petitioner, or in the mid- 
seventeenth century. After Mahadaji’s death, as a consequence of 
family quarrels among the sons, Chhatrapati Shivaji took the fort. 
But the Kolis and Begle Mahars disputed the rights of the Nilkanth- 
rao family and took control of the fort, also ousting the Avichar 
Mahars. The Kolis now claimed that they held the fort by virtue of 
being its founders (Purandare 1926: 111-12). 

While the accuracy of the narrative as a whole may be open to 
question, its value for us is that it was being presented as evidence 
in a dispute, and so the details must have had some verisimilitude. 
Hence the significance of the story lies not in the specific factual 
assertions made—these were almost certainly slanted and inexact— 
but in the fact that such an account would be presented to a knowl- 
edgeable adjudicating authority in order to explain the presence of 
certain families in the garrison. The story had to be reasonably 
plausible—which is to say that such arrangements had to be fairly 
frequent in the seventeenth century. This is the only conclusion 
that I would draw from it. 

Like other titles indicative of power (Bhatta, Chakravarti, Raya) 
the term nayakwadi evidently spread rapidly and had acquired 
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ethnic overtones by the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
when Ferishta wrote his History. So, for example, the garrison of 
Kondapalli is described as being ‘chiefly composed of a tribe of 
Hindoos called Naigwaries...’ (Ferishta 1966: III, 221). Identities 
in medieval India were malleable, but lifestyles were stable, and 
there was always a niche for the robber-chief-turned-warden of the 
marches and his retainers; but only as long as there were robbers in 
the hills and plains in numbers sufficient to warrant such an estab- 
lishment. A reputation for rapine was important in securing favour- 
able terms in such arrangements, and many groups would swiftly 
adopt identities that had acquired fearsome connotations; hence, 
perhaps the rapid spread of the nayakwadi name through peninsu- 
lar India: in the corruption ‘Naikada’ we may trace it as far north as 
Central India, where it became a ‘forest tribe’. Approximately 
84,969 persons were enumerated under this name in the Bombay 
census of 1921 (Census of India 1921: I, 187). . 


Swidden and Sorcery 


Not all identities were military in origin; so, for example, in Eastern 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra the Baiga community had devel- 
oped a subsidiary profession in magic and healing. The Baiga, 
thanks largely to the writings of Verrier Elwin, have become the 
archetypal tribe, born of the soil, wedded to the jungle, and victim- 
ised by an agrarian and commercial civilisation that they wanted no 
part of. Elwin was too conscientious a scholar to subordinate obser- 
vation to theory, and in 1939 also described the Baigas’ complete 
integration into an exchange-mediated regional division of labour: 


... modern Baiga hardly make anything for themselves. Their 
cloth is woven by Mehera and Panka, their shoes and sandals are 
made by the Chaser, their pots by the Kumbhar, their arrow- 
heads and axes by the Agaria. The Bania provides them with 
their ornaments, the Badnin comes to do their tattooing; even 
the basket-work which has been their speciality for centuries is 
now being taken from them by the Basor who lay claim to a caste 
monopoly (Elwin 1986: xxvii). 


Elwin evidently believed that the Baiga had, until recent times, 
been self-contained and self-sufficient, far from civilisation and 
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close to nature. Yet as early as the 1860s they depended on trade 
for the supply of important items like arrow-poison for hunting 
(Forsyth 1889: 374). Even earlier, when Richard Jenkins, the de 
facto governor of the Nagpur kingdom, sent an assistant named ` 
Vinayakrao on a statistical and ethnological tour in 1820-22, the 
latter found the name Baiga being used by magicians and astrolo- 
gers over a vast tract of east-central India. So, for example, Ganguti 
of the Ganda caste was interviewed in Balod, 300 kilometres south- 
east of the Baiga concentration in Mandla.* Ganguti declared that 
their ‘Joshis were Gonds termed Baiga’ and they fixed the auspi- 
cious days for marriages. Several interesting points emerge from 
this brief statement. Joshi is a corruption of jyotishi (astrologer), 
and a common Brahman surname; such functionaries were nor- 
mally maintained by dues the villagers paid, It is here clearly used 
as a functional term, equivalent to Baiga. Furthermore, the larger 
identity which included the Baiga was evidently Gond—the latter a 
community that set up a number of kingdoms in the region 
between A.D. 1400-1700. The wide distribution of the Baiga may 
be explained by ritual specialists having followed the ruling tribe 
from their native hills. They. were then provided for by being set- 
tled as bhumaks—worshippers of the local gods—in various vil- 
lages. In Dhamtari subdivision, about 60 km south of Raipur (MP), 
Vinayakrao was told that Baiga was the local name for bhumak.5 
Such specialists received regular dues from their villages, and 
could supplement their earnings on special occasions. Conse- 
quently, it would make sense for the magii to differentiate them- 
selves from the mere swidden cultivators. So around 1870, James 
Forsyth reported from Lafagarh, about 180 km east of Mandla, that 
the ‘tribe is known only by the name of Bhumia, the term Byga, 

_ which is their commoner tribal name in Mandla, being restricted to 
their chiefs and medicine men in these eastern regions’ (Forsyth 
1889: 422-23). Thus the nineteenth century Baiga were finding 
themselves an economic and social niche within a regional political 
economy, and the structured division of labour described by Elwin 
had probably existed for some hundred years. 

It is difficult to say how the proto-Baiga established this reputa- 
tion. It could be that settled peasants assumed that people capable 
of roaming the wild and dangerous forest must have special pow- 
ers. This was certainly the case with the Katkari or Kathodi who 
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lived in the coastal forests in western Maharashtra. An experienced 
colonial officer described in the 1830s how 


[t]hey have the credit of being great robbers, stealing corn from 
the cultivators’ fields and farmyards, also of committing robber- 
ies in the villages by night and plundering solitary travellers dur- 
ing the day. Notwithstanding these vexatious doings, the inhabit- 
ants live in such a state of terror of them, owing to their believing 
the Kattouries to be the greatest magicians and enchanters in the 
country, that they dread the idea of accusing them openly of the 
robberies they commit, and most commonly all they do, is to ask 
the Kattoury Naik to prevent his people molesting the villagers 
(Mackintosh 1838: I, 328-29). 


By the 1920s, the heavy hand of colonial justice had intimidated 
the Katkari into a floating silvicultural proletariat, but a vestige of 
their former aura remained. A.N. Weling found that there was 


a strong belief among the people of the country, that the Katkari 
as a man of the jungle, knows some herbal remedies that are 
infallible as a cure for snake-bite and is not communicative in 
respect of the knowledge... (Weling 1934: 7). 


Elwin emphasises the mental uniqueness of the Baiga: 


{nJo Indian tribe can be unaffected by the prevailing Hindu 
civilisation, yet on the whole it is astonishing what little effect 
this has had on the Baiga’s mind. It has had more influence on 
their material culture (Elwin 1986: xxvii). 


It is possible that this distinctive outlook was a functional neces- 
sity: like all practitioners, they had to believe in their own unique- 
ness to achieve a satisfactory placebo effect. Those who lapsed 
from orthodoxy might well gradually have slipped out of the Baiga 
identity altogether—perhaps becoming (say) the Basor (literally 
bamboo-workers) whom Elwin accused of taking away the Baiga 
speciality of basketwork (ibid.). After all, the nayakvadi case illus- 
trates how occupation and caste could feed into each other. Fur- 
thermore, the identification of certain communities with certain 
sources of livelihood—notably that of tribals with forests—may 
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have become more complete in the colonial period as the forest 
department checked and obstructed the entry of other people into 
the woodlands. So for example, in Dhule district of Maharashtra, 
the forest department introduced a ticket system in 1877; only 
ticket-holders were allowed to go into the forest and cut wood. Ini- 
tially 2604 persons were issued tickets; then in 1879-80, after the 
area of forest available was reduced, the lists were weeded. The 
divisional forest officer reported ‘numbers of ticket-holders, chiefly 
Mahara [Dalit village servants] who do not reside near the hills, 
have been struck off the list’. Ticket-holders were now almost 
entirely Bhils, and numbered 1353.° It must be evident that the 
excluded Mahars would take to other occupations while the Bhils 
retained an incentive to stay in and around the forests. Thus the 
community-demarcated use of resources would be the result not 
(as Gadgil and Malhotra 1983 have suggested) of ancient socio- 
biological accommodation but of modern colonial flat. 


Conclusion 


If the first part of this paper sought to demonstrate that the past 
cannot provide us with a perfect model of institutions for govern- 
ing the commons, the succeeding part has sought to show how it 
cannot even supply us with a model community in harmonious bal- 
ance with the earth. Those claiming to have found the latter (e.g., 
Pereira and Seabrook 1990) are barking up the wrong tree. But I 
would hope that the innovative energy and inventive skill shown 
by earlier generations will be deployed by their descendants to 
avert the environmental crisis that threatens us all today. 


Notes 


1. See Oriental and India Office Collection, Mss Eur.D. 148, India Office Library, 
London, p. 23. 

2. Such changes were underway elsewhere in South Asia at the time: Nandini 
Sundar noted in 1996 that the oldest forest protection committee in Orissa was 
reputedly a century old (Sundar et al. 1996; 3021). 

3. For a Marathi summary (and a valuable analysis) of many such documents see 
Gune (1953: Appendix pp. 134-255). Nayakvadis figure in many of them; for 
example Nos 30, 35, 36, 37, 38, etc. As with many other honorifics, the number 
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of users of the title gradually increased, and led to a depreciation in its value; by 
the early nineteenth century when Molesworth (1982), was compiled, it was 
applied to ‘A revenue-sepoy or guard; and especially in the form “Nayakvada” to 
a headman of the Ramoshis, Berads, or Mahars.’ 

4. Even in Mandla, in 1870 there were 9,388 Baiga as against 87,919 Gonds 
(Rangarajan 1996: 101). 

5. Oriental and India Office Collection Mss Mar D.46 fos.61a, 102a, India Office 
Library, London. 

6. Bombay Archives, Revenue Dept. vol.42 of 1881. Memo by G. K. Betham, DFO 
Khandesh, dt. 29 June 1880, pp. 318-19. 
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Landlords, Regional Development 
and National Forestry Projects: 
Midnapore, 1930s—1960s* 


K. Sivaramakrishnan 


Introduction 


How can we write the history of joint forest management (JFM)? 
This question has to be posed because a plethora of histories—of 


* The research on which this paper is based was carried out as part of a larger pro- 
ject entitled, ‘Revising Laws of the Jungle: Changing Peasant-State Relations in the 
Forests of Bengal’. This research was assisted by a grant from the Joint Committee 
on South Asia of the Social Science Research Council and the American Council of 
Learned Societies with funds provided by the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation and the 
Ford Foundation. Financial support for this project was also provided by the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, New York; Center for Inter- 
national and Area Studies, Yale University; and the Programme in Agrarian Studies, 
Yale University. I thank Sugata Bose, Ramachandra Guha, Sumit Guha, William 
Kelly, and James Scott for reading and commenting on the dissertation on which 
this essay is based. Some of the ideas on regionalisation were presented to the 
‘Topics in Institutionalism’ seminar at the Madras Institute of Development Studies, 
in June 1997. I am grateful for a vigorous discussion there. Searching observations, 
in particular by Prof. Vaidyanathan, Paul Appaswamy, Ananta Giri, and M.S.S. 
Pandian have helped me sharpen these ideas. This version has also benefited from 
discussion at the Rediscovering South Asia symposium held in the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts University, October 1997. Valuable suggestions from 
Roger Jeffery and Nandini Sundar helped in further revisions. I alone remain 
responsible for residual flaws. 
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forests, forestry and forest management in India—serve us poorly 
when they are adapted to explain the evolution of joint forest man- 
agement. Arguably the inadequacy of available histories can be 
traced to their framing of issues in terms of localities struggling 
against a steamrolling global force. Scholarship from materialist 
perspectives (Gadgil and Guha 1992; Guha 1989) has done much 
to promote the idea that colonialism was one such powerful jug- 
gernaut that disrupted uniformly stable village institutions for nat- 
ural resource management in different parts of India. Work done 
from idealist orientations (Grove 1995) has obvious disagreements, 
regarding the origins of colonial desire for conservation, with en- 
vironmental histories that are written from Marxist perspectives of 
political economy. But such writing also presumes the existence of 
an easily identified ‘local’ that was intruded upon and despoiled by 
a rising ‘global’ conservation discourse. They are, thus, remarkably 
alike in portraying the rise of global patterns of resource appropria- 
tion, from local communities, during colonial periods. 

These histories of forest management tend toward ahistorical 
accounts of the formation and functioning of specific communities 
in forest areas. The recent evolution and transience of village com- 
munities in forest areas, and the rather questionable ‘tribalness’ of 
these communities, are both issues that do not, then, receive the 
attention they deserve. Narrative strategies adopted by existing 
histories often celebrate the antiquity of tribal community and its 
roots in particular forest areas. In this aspect they are in harmony 
with other anti-modernist histories of colonial societies, develop- 
ment initiatives, and the conditions for decentralised natural re- 
source management.? So we have accounts of joint forest manage- 
ment where community is resurgent, metamorphosing forest services 
abandon colonial mindsets, and enlightened donor agencies actively 
promote participatory development. Universal histories of local- 
global relations, where communities are trampled upon and then 
strike back, become possible when their authors fail to see commu- 
nity as a ‘political association formed through processes of political 
and cultural creation...the generation of meaning in contexts of 
unequal power’ (Roseberry 1989: 14). 

Such association follows patterns inscribed by the regional his- 
tories of transforming power relations. It cuts across entities we de- 
fine at any moment as signifying the civil society or the state. Ulti- 
mately, whether focused on decentralisation or democratic assertion, 
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histories of forest management often build their account on the 
separation of domains called society and state. This approach not 
only obscures the complex interconnections between these do- 
mains, but also makes difficult the recognition of managerial 
arrangements that always worked to undermine, or produce, dis- 
tinctions between society and state. We, then, run the risk of not 
describing the specific socio-political configurations that emerge in 
particular geographic locations. 

Forest management in contemporary West Bengal takes place 
on a terrain of plural politics, but it is also played out on sites for- 
med in colonial administrative struggles. Collective identities of 
peasantries and modes of political mobilisation shaped by colonial 
government are being deployed in designing new forest manage- 
ment institutions. The intersection of present politics with colonial 
legacies does not reveal predictable traffic patterns. We must, 
therefore, render faithful accounts of what Tambiah (1990: 113) 
has insightfully designated the ‘outcomes of open-ended history’. 

The variety of outcomes under a modular programme like joint 
forest management indicates the importance of studying regional 
history.? This means we have to examine the role of geography in 
shaping socio-political environments. Possibly, then, histories of 
joint forest management will have to be histories of asymmetrical 
regional development. Such regionalisation would subsume the 
history of classes, ethnicity, colonialism and nationalism. The con- 
tours of regions can be discovered where distinct ecological zones, 
and complementary political formations, can be identified. In Ben- 
gal this can be done at several levels. But we are concerned here 
with the regions within the modern district of Midnapore. The his- 
tory of joint forest management is anticipated by the history of jun- 
gle zamindaris in the western dry tracts of the district. 

Authors dipping into this history have aligned it with available 
national accounts (Malhotra and Deb 1992; Poffenburger 1996). 
In these accounts we get scant information on the management 
actually carried on by jungle zamindars in their forests, or the flexi- 
bility of their regimes.* The incorporation of joint forest manage- 
ment’s antecedents into a nationalised narrative of forest expropri- 
ation by a strong colonial state, and tribal impoverishment by 
rapacious landlords, fails additionally to recognise the various re- 
gionalisations through which forest management emerged in 
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Midnapore." To attend more closely to regions, their production in 
historical transformations and their influence upon social change, 
is to challenge grand narratives of conquest, subjugation and defi- 
ance, and temper them with the details of geographic contingency.® 


Midnapore’s Two Zones 


A little over 200 years after the British first entered the jungle 
mahals, western Midnapore has remained anomalous in many 
respects to the rest of West Bengal. No longer the exclusive home of 
‘primitive tribes’, it is still clearly distinguished by physical, cul- 
tural, and economic differences from the riverine parts of Bengal, 
in ways that reveal how nationalism trod—and widened—many of 
the paths that colonialism had laid out through the jungles. We 
need to examine, therefore, the remaking of the jungle mahals as a 
zone of anomaly through the failure of developmental policies 
based on radical class appeal and a vision of inter-class justice. We 
shall see how these failures created new social spaces for forms of 
mobilisation prefigured by a geography shaped by colonial rule.” 

Sedentarisation, demilitarisation, the spread of cultivation and 
forest reservation, and the creation of exceptionally administered 
frontier agencies were the dominant ‘patterns of state-making 
through which these zones had been partially integrated into the 
standard framework of empire. By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it was possible to conceive of Midnapore district as an admin- 
istrative unit. It was admittedly a microcosm of immense social and 
geographic diversity. But this diversity was encompassed and 
assimilated by a keener government vision, that could look both far 
and near, take in the big picture and the small detail with equal 
facility. 

-All the diversity, however, was still overlain by the stark contrast 
of two zones when Jamieson wrote his magisterial settlement 
report in 1915. One lay to the east of the Puri road, alluvial, thickly 
populated, monotonous plains with verdant wet rice fields stretch- 
ing into the Ganges delta. The other, made up of forested uplands 
rising to meet the Chotanagpur plateau in the west, was sparsely 
populated by aboriginal and semi-aboriginal peoples. The demar- 
cation of land, tenures, and cultures into two zones was etched into 
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the district. Villages like Naradol that occupied the boundary even 
got their name from this characteristic. We cannot do better than 
to recapitulate Jamieson’s description at length. 


the spur to the extreme northwest consists of a tangle of hills ris- 
ing to a height of 1500 feet...with steep sides and narrow inter- 
vening valleys. The slopes are covered with dense low growing 
jungle in which are to be found bears, leopards and the occa- 
sional tiger. In the valleys are scattered patches of cultivated land 
laboriously reclaimed by that born pioneer the Santhal and by 
elaborate terracing rendered fit for the cultivation of rice and 
vegetables. Where the spur joins the rest of the district, the hills 
stop abruptly and give place to the long gentle undulations 
which are characteristic of the entire western part (Jamieson 
1918: 2). 


Above the cultivated lands and below the forested slopes was the 
dahi—uplands scratched out of the waste to a depth of a few inches, 
unembanked and growing coarse grain at three- to four-year inter- 
vals. As the dividing line approached, the undulations grew less 
marked, terraces diminished, dahi disappeared, and the soil turned 
brown, taking the colour of rich, sandy loamy alluvium that re- 
placed red laterite. 

As the settlement officer had noted, demographic patterns re- 
flected the condition of land and cultivation. Population figures 
before the first census of 1872 are only available as sporadic esti- 
mates. In 1802, Strachey, the District Magistrate, estimated the 
population of Midnapore at 1.5 million. According to the 1872 
Census it was 2.5 million with an overall density of 500 per square 
mile. In what became the Jhargram sub-division, the 1872 popula- 
tion was 240,141 with an average density of 206 per square mile 
(Beverley 1872: 95). Densities in the adjoining jungle mahal dis- 
tricts of Singhbhum of 121 per square mile, and Manbhum of 255 
per square mile, were reported in 1885.° 

These figures accurately depict the division of the district as a 
whole into the Bengali dominated alluvial plains to the east, and 
the hilly laterite to the west with its substantial population of tribal 
origin. Although densities in the Jhargram sub-division (the entire 
jungle mahals of Midnapore) were lower, they increased rapidly 
after the 1920s, rising from 206 in 1872 to 389 in 1951. In the 
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interstitial region covered by the sadar sub-division, population 
density remained stable, going only from 513 in 1872 to 519 in 
1951. In contrast both Tamluk and Ghatal sub-divisions experi- 
enced a near doubling of densities between 1872 and 1951 (Mitra 
1953: xxvi-xxvii). This trend has continued into the present. 

The forests of western Midnapore most frequently occur in dis- 
jointed isolated blocks of varying sizes, intermingled with culti- 
vated fields, fallow lands, and villages with tortuous boundaries 
(Anon. 1975: 15-16; Anon. 1982: 1-2). The whole area slopes 
gently from hills to the north-west where the higher elevations do 
not exceed 1700 feet above sea level at any point. Rivers and 
streams flow thus from north-west to south-east. The network of 
rivers does not ensure adequate water during the dry season from 
October to May. Irrigation canals were dug under the Kangsabati 
project, but they did not reach the Jhargram area. 

As a result of geographic conditions and the failure of post- 
colonial development to reach it, western Midnapore has remained 
a rain-fed agricultural zone, dependent on a meagre monsoon crop 
and degraded forest resources. Peasantries of the region, ill equip- 
ped by the deteriorating landscape to provision themselves, have 
largely been spectators to land reforms, Green Revolution technol- 
ogies, and increased agricultural production in the rest of West 
Bengal. This experience of being bypassed by the cavalcade of 
development has fuelled a powerful critique, generated alternate 
narratives of modernity, and left all classes of rural dwellers in 
western Midnapore—like their neighbours and kinsmen in Purulia, 
Bankura, Singhbhum and Dhalbhum—to their own devices. But 
we will not explore present social geography here. 

The forestry regimes that emerged in this dryland-farming zone 
are the topic of this essay. The regional peculiarity of these areas, 
which emerged in the second and third quarter of the twentieth 
century, derived from two factors. The first is the conversion of a 
regional agro-forestry complex into modern farming and produc- 
tion forestry zones. The second is the timing of this spatial segrega- 
‘tion of rural land management. Geographic changes coincided 
with a transition in the ideas informing state-led social change, 
something Chatterjee (1997: 33) describes as a movement from 
modernity in the colonial period to democracy in the last 50 years. 
The effect of this historical conjuncture-of processes, on forestry-in 
western Midnapore, is described in the next section. 
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Culling Forests from Jungle Zamindaris 


The work of the Bengal Forest Committee in 1939 brought the 
zamindari forests of south-west Bengal firmly into the ambit of 
nation building. From the beginning the committee was steered 
into the perspectives of the ‘resident experts’, the two foresters who 
were its members. As the report candidly notes: 


the decision to tour with both the forest officers proved to be 
wise: the committee found that to listen to their discussions was 
most educative and their elucidation of the principles of forest 
management, ignorance of which has led to forest destruc- 
tion...was most illuminating (Anon. 1939: 1-2). 


The worldwide anxiety about deforestation and its links to soil 
erosion, desertification and environmental decline was a powerful 
influence on the work of the committee. Writing about the Ameri- 
can dust bowl had brought this to the fore, and colonial officials 
directly encountered it in settings like the British Empire Forestry 
Conference of 1935. The Bengal Forest Committee accepted the 
findings of the Empire Conference and of other contemporary 
United States research that forests moderated local climate and 
flooding (Anon. 1939: 16-17). Having concluded that forest des- 
truction was harmful to the environment, they also noted that 
worldwide there had been a growing tendency to impose control 
over the operations of private owners of forests, and that decentral- 
ised management in places like Scandinavia was only possible 
because of high levels of education. They cited the example of the 
US, where 359 million acres of forest were being taken over in the 
1940s for proper management (Anon. 1939: 19). 

The Bengal Forest Committee’s report resulted in a Private For- 
ests Act in 1945. The dust bowl factor helped translate recommen- 
dations made by this committee into legislation, but only because 
forest conservation in the 1940s was directed at lands that zamin- 
dars were already managing as forests. In the jungle mahals, man- 
dals and raiyats had largely lost post-survey land disputes, and thus 
failed in their efforts to retain blurred forest-field boundaries. 
Seizing upon the clear demarcation of forests in zamindari estates, 
the committee could confidently report that the forests of Burdwan 
division occupied only 1000 square miles along the western border 
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of the 13,700 square mile division. It blamed the degradation of 
these forests not on improper cultivation but on bad zamindari for- 
est management. j 

In order to enable government intervention in private forests, an 
older Indian debate about desiccation had to be revived through 
infusions of new international validation. But that alone would not 
have sufficed. In the intervening years, land settlements, the rapid 
increase in the commercial value of zamindari scrub sal forests, 
and the emergence of distinct areas of zamindari estates as man- 
aged forests created a spatial pattern of separated agricultural and 
wooded lands that could be appropriated by specialised manage- 
ment regimes. Concurrently, a strong public interest argument, in 
respect of forest management regimes, had been built up in the sev- 
eral failed attempts to legislate for private forests in the previous 40 
years. All these forces converged in south-west Bengal in the 1930s 
and 1940s, as zamindari forest use and management became visible 

. as an object of government critique and intervention. 


Zamindars as Managers 


Since 1925, when the Bengal Conservator Shebbeare had prepared 
_a report on zamindari forests, several such inquiries had concluded 
that there was rapid deterioration of sal jungles in Midnapore. 
Except for the Raja of Jnargram whose forests were in better shape 
than most surrounding areas, all other small landlords and patni- 
dars (subordinate rent collecting tenure-holders) had been incapa- 
ble of resisting forest destruction. The demand for forest clearing 
was no longer generated chiefly by the extension of cultivation. 
The large export of poles and firewood from the district, greatly 
accelerated by railway development in the first decade of the twen- 
tieth century, was now the principal force driving the management 
of forested landscapes in zamindari estates. As the Bengal Forest 
Committee found, most forests in Midnapore were being managed 
on a short six- to eight-year rotation for supply of poles and fire- 
wood, and timber was less than 5 per cent of the wood entrained 
from various Midnapore stations. 

Consequent upon such management, sal had become dominant, 
often constituting 95 per cent of the stand, while other important 
hardwoods like mahua, peasal, and kendu had been largely 
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destroyed for Latin names of flora, see Glossary, this volume. They 
had not come back since they were slow growing, and in a sal jun- 
gle worked on short rotation, they did not get time to establish. 
Open glades with a scattering of kendu bushes or the isolated wolf 
tree of palas provided evidence of sites where the forest had re- 
ceded due to the destruction of sal trees, erosion and nutrient loss 
(Anon. 1939: 24-37). 

In addition to managing sal under short rotations, most land- 
lords in south-west Bengal were leaving kendu, palas and other 
jhati (like clerodendron) for villagers to harvest fruits, breed lac 
insects, and gather fuelwood. Declaring this practice inimical to sal 
regeneration, the committee recommended that all trees except sal 
seed trees, mahua and peasal, should be cut in a felling coupe. In 
addition, sal should be coppiced close to the ground and a low 
ground fire used to burn slash, invigorate germination from stools 
and destroy fire vulnerable sal competition (Anon. 1939: 37-38). 

Farmers pollarded trees and fired the forest floor at the end of 
the summer to fertilise fields down-slope. They also cut channels to 
carry silt and ashes to their fields. Zamindars allowed these sea- 
sonal routines that integrated forestry to the viability of farming in 
nutrient-poor laterite soils.” These late summer fires destroyed 
young shoots and posed the threat of forest fires. Since forests 
managed on short rotation yielded little dry wood for villagers, 
both pollarding and late summer fires that killed shoots created 
more dry wood for their entitlements. All this may appear repre- 
hensible from a forester’s perspective. Such multi-purpose forestry, 
however, reveals the struggle to produce a forest resembling con- 
tradictory and competing entitlements. A struggle between land- 
lords, tenants, farmers and landless people like the Lodhas was 
shaped by forces that had placed timber and polewood unambigu- 
ously in the property domain of landlords in most estates.1! 

Some trees were cut at one to one-half feet above ground so that. 
the stump could be dressed down and burned to make charcoal. 
Live sal stools were preferred for charcoal by blacksmiths in Ban- 
kura and Midnapore. Many patnidars and forest owners had little 
option but to look away when lease holders practised such cutting 
to get both poles and charcoal from a coupe to the detriment of 
future regeneration. The committee also criticised multiple shoot 
cutting—called talipala or jhorepala—as they felt it weakened 
regeneration by reducing photosynthesising surfaces on saplings 
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(Anon. 1939: 42; Chaudhuri 1956: 435). But villagers believe such 
cutting of three-year-old saplings increases the vigour of the main 
spared stem. Talipala also provided leaves for making cups and 
plates, twigs and branches for fuel that was used specially for boil- 
ing paddy before it was de-husked. 

The Bengal—Nagpur Railway (BNR) opened in Jhargram forests 
in 1898, and the Kharagpur—Adra branch opened in 1903. While 
railways destroyed the Bankura forests, they largely failed to have 
the same effect in Midnapore, only because these forests were in 
large estates that could better preserve them. In Midnapore, by the 
1930s, a bigha of forest gave anything from Rs 1 to Rs 1.25 to the 
landlord as profit, while a bigha of danga land, cultivated once in 
three years, gave 2 annas (0.125 rupees) to the bigha. So landlords 
were extending forests at the expense of dahi lands where they 
could (Anon. 1939: 44-45). 

The state of zamindari forests seemed to vary with the size and 
solvency of the estates. Big owners more easily obtained lump sum 
advances from contractors than rent frorn a multitude of poor ten- 
ants. They could also appoint managers and guards to harvest for- 
ests sensibly. Small owners were often injudicious in making forest- 
clearing leases for fear of defaulting on revenue payments. Small 
estates, strapped for funds, also found that cesses had gone up 
sharply, and cesses on the potential profits from forests operated to 
make them prefer short rotations, so that the appreciation in value 
of forests would be less. 

Such distinctions apart, the emergence of forests as a definite 
resource in jungle zamindaris did not mitigate governmental per- 
ceptions that forests in these estates were poorly managed. In the 
case of Jhargram, such summary and negative assessment seems 
difficult to endorse. During my fieldwork, villagers from across 
class, ethnic and generational divides referred to the koda shasan 
(strict administration) of the zamindari forest managers, which 
ensured there was little indiscriminate forest cutting. An errant vil- 
lager apprehended stealing wood was not only fined, but was often 
handed an exemplary beating in the presence of witnesses. Van 
sardars (forest captains) were fearsome figures in their jurisdic- 
tion.!? My Lodha informants, in particular, were greatly amused by 
the appointment of non-local forest guards after 1960, who despite 
the authority of government uniforms and their official batons, 
were less imposing or effective than van sardars. 
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One definite outcome of the reasonable effectiveness of van 
sardars was that large-scale looting of valuable trees was never a 
serious possibility. Old fruit trees like kendu, pial, bhela, mahua and 
numerous others remained largely unaffected by increased rates of 
forest harvesting. One elderly Lodha man evocatively captured this 
presence of protected fruit trees in the otherwise heavily coppiced 
forests, when we sat talking under one such relict fruit tree in 
Lodhapara. He pointed to the children playing around us in the 
mid-morning sun, and remarked that his childhood in the days of 
the Raja’s hukumat (rule) was never spent thus. He and his adoles- 
cent peers were always off in the jungle, for it was shady, cool and 
full of fallen fruit that they snacked and supped on. In contrast, the 
deforestation of the early 1980s was marked by the wholesale 
destruction of old fruit trees. 

Zamindari forest management was effective enough to restrict 
the felling of old fruit trees, many species of which often could 
have provided the most valuable hardwood. At least in the case of 
Jhargram there appears to be some evidence that they both intensi- 
fied the cutting of sal and its regeneration. Natural regrowth from 
coppice stools, natural seeding of gaps, and planting were respon- 
sible for the latter. According to one estimate made in 1953, as 
much as one-third of all sal regeneration in the estate forests was 
from sowing.?? A later assessment dramatically raised the figure. 
Fifty thousand bighas of forest were managed in ten lots of five 
thousand bighas each. Each lot was reported to have 300—400 trees 
per bigha, of which only a few were self-sown.'* A court ruling in 
1951 had observed, in praise of zamindari forest management, that: 


particular skill and attention are paid to cut the trees at a certain 
height from the ground to allow germination of shoots and in 
order to prevent damage and help growth of young shoots in 
early stages, the areas cut down are closely guarded...unwanted 
growth cleared off for at least a year...many such ten years have 
passed since the first starting...there is absolutely no shadow of 
doubt that the assessee has been carrying on regular operations 
in forestry from many years past and applying skill and labour for 
utilisation of land for the purpose (emphasis added).'5 


We also find that certain danga lands adjoining existing forests 
were being converted into forests by actual tilling of the soil and 
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sowing of seeds, such conversion covering about 300 bighas per 
year in the 1940s. As the papers relating to several years worth of 
agricultural income tax litigation also reveal, such forest expansion 
was occurring alongside the expansion of settlement and cultiva- 
tion. Salami and sanja rents (fixed produce rents) are both indica- 
tors of new clearing for cultivation.'® 

The approach of zamindari abolition unleashed an accelerated 
land and forest clearing. But the historical memory of villagers in 
Bandhgora does not seem to treat this period as one of deforesta- 
tion the way foresters do in their narratives. In that respect, forest- 
ers and NGOs involved in the promotion of JFM share a view of the 
1950s as a period of rapid and devastating deforestation that finds 
little resonance in villager narratives from a wide cross-section of 
society in my Jhargram field-site.!” The relationship of current dis- 
agreements over the causes and historical moments of sudden and 
spectacular deforestation, to similar disagreements about the ori- 
gins of JFM is important. But at this point we have to trace the 
harnessing of south-west Bengal forests to nationalist production 
agendas, a process that began with the passage of the amended 
Bengal Private Forests Act, 1948. 


Production Challenges 


The Second World War had barely ended when the Bengal Private 
Forests Act of 1945 was passed. A similar law was also approved in 
the neighbouring state of Bihar, formerly part of Bengal. The physi- 
cal area potentially affected by such legislation was large. In Bihar 
it was more than the area covered by reserved and protected for- 
ests. In West Bengal private forests constituted nearly 40 per cent 
of the total forest area in the state. 

Repeated attempts in Bihar—in 1906, 1916, 1918 and 1926—to 
take over zamindari forests had failed. Acquisition was not a finan- 
cially viable option because rents varied from four annas to Rs 1.25 
per acre in these tracts, and acquisition would have cost between 
Rs 3,000 and 12,000 per square mile. The best forest divisions in 
their best days gave only Rs 15 per square mile as net profit. The 
alternative of taking forests under section 38 of the Indian Forest 
Act of 1927 was attempted in all seriousness after 1931, but only 
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838 square miles of a possible 12,000 square miles was obtained 
thus in the next 10 years (Augier 1956: 438). Bihar got a Private 
Forests Act in 1946, again like Bengal, based on a proposal mooted 
in 1938. This was replaced by the 1948 Act which allowed the for- 
esters charge of the forest immediately, then required them to 
supervise demarcation and settlement of rights. But the forests 
were scattered over 10 districts and 


the sudden applications of the provisions of the Act, the time lag 
between the working of its provisions and the fact that staff were 
adequate neither in quality nor in number to take over the work 
of management immediately...prompted and allowed much 
damage to the forests (Augier 1956: 439). 


The Act required zamindars be notified plot numbers of land 
taken over, but land use and ownership changes following the set- 
tlements of the earlier decades had not been made up to date in the 
record of rights. This caused confusion and delay in the takeover 
process, further hampered by zamindars evading notices and even 
refusing them. Zamindars, contractors, cultivating tenants and 
right holders worked briefly in cohesion in the aftermath of the 
Second World War to rapidly cut, lease, and otherwise encumber 
forests in a way that would defeat the purposes of an Act long on 
the anvil and even slower in implementation once approved by the 
post-war government. 

Unlike Bihar, where applications under section 38 of the Indian 
Forest Act had been obtained from several estates, the Bhowal for- 
ests of Dacca were the sole case in Bengal. These measures in 
Chotanagpur produced joint management agreements that gave 
the landowner one or two annas per acre per year, plus an equal 
share of any net profits. The agreements usually were for 40 years. 
In Porahat such an agreement concluded in 1891 yielded Rs 
100,000 till 1906, and then Rs 450,000 by 1921, for the estate. By 
1922, 490 square miles of private forest (3,13,600 acres) in Chota- 
nagpur were under section 38 agreements out of a total in excess of 
4,000 square miles in the division. By 1938 this figure had gone up 
to only about 800 square miles, all—except the forests of one 
estate—taken from estates under government management (Anon. 
1939: 50-52). 
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In contrast to these feeble attempts and the limited areas they 
had covered, the new law imposed working plans on all owners, 
both good and bad. The Bengal Forest Committee had recommended 
that ‘all alike should be assisted by being given expert advice and 
should to some extent be controlled’ (Anon. 1939: 54). The Bengal 
government took this to heart. Deviations from plans that decided 
the quantum of annual cut and its locations would need approval 
of the conservator, and all cuts would require prior intimation on 
annual control forms to the regional forest officer appointed under 
the Act. For violations of working plans where the owner failed to 
show adequate cause before the Appellate Authority (district mag- 
istrate, forest officer and one nominated forest owner), forests could 
be vested in the direct management of the regional forest officer. 

Vested forests could also be created at the discretion of the gov- 
ernment where owners appeared incapable of managing under 
working plans. The entire cost of regeneration would in all cases be 
borne by the estates. For efficiencies of scale, small vested forests 
could be amalgamated to create units approximating at least 100 
acres of consolidated or contiguous forests. Vested forests would 
then be returned to owners in 30 years. 

Jhargram estate had reported success with ploughing and broad- 
cast planting of sal with seeds obtained around mother trees in 80 
acres of degraded dahi lands. Such lands on the edges of forests 
were targeted for afforestation. Experiments were introduced in 
sal germination, soil conservation and water harvesting drains, 
embankments and bunds, grass planting to build up surface soil 
layers before sal planting, and sabai grass cultivation, which the 
Midnapore Zamindari Company and others were already doing on 
a small scale in response to paper mill demand. 

The new law assumed that rights to graze, cut wood, take leaves 
and so on were exercised by raiyats to the detriment of conserva- 
tion. Regulation of rights worked to restrict times (grazing only 
after two years of seedling regeneration); places (identified lots); 
and extent (one headload per family for domestic uses). The Ben- 
gal Forest Committee had recommended a system found in Ram- 
garh estate of Midnapore where ill-defined rights over 6,558 acres 
of estate forests had been exchanged for well-defined rights of 
these villagers over 400 acres. These were then managed on a five- 
year rotation by the zamindar and the wood from this area distrib- 
uted to villagers on nominal charges to cover costs (Anon. 1939: 
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66). Working plans were to multiply such arrangements. By 1949, 
plans covered 431 square miles in Jhargram, Jamboni, Nayagram, 
Ramgarh, Lalgarh, Midnapore Zamindari Company and Naya- 
basan estates. These plans operated from 1948 through 1955, but 
they failed to regulate fire, grazing or the exercise of rights (Anon. 
1982: 53-54). 

Owners were resentful, not only because their annual earnings 
initially declined, -but also because their ability to cut forests to 
meet contingencies was greatly reduced. But these considerations 
were of little consequence when private forests were being inte- 
grated into projects of national development, an exclusively state- 
led enterprise. Recognising this, at least one representative of 
zamindari interests argued on behalf of the Private Forest Owners 
Association that private forest owners, mainly zamindars, could 
‘grow more wealth’ for the newly independent country in the spirit 
of the prime minister’s call to citizens. The abolition of zamindari 
would give these landowners more time to manage their private 
forests. So he proposed that ‘private forest management should be 
recognised as a legitimate nation building industry’ (Saklani 1956: 
447). In the midst of land reforms, and gearing up for production 
forestry, where the commanding heights of the economy were to be 
safeguarded in the public sector, such an appeal addressed a model 
of nation-building that had little support. 

The government rapidly acquired private forests in the first 10 
years of Independence. A forest division was created in Midna 
pore.!8 The forests were open, coppiced and exceptionally pure, 
with 95 per cent sal. A few kendu, mahua, sidha, pial, kusum, bhel, 
peasal, haldu/chakalta, amla, dhaw, podasi, asan, bahera, and simul 
were present (for Latin names, see Glossary, in this volume). The 
undergrowth was kurchi (hollarrhena antidysentrica), woodfordia 
floribunda, combretum decandrum, and a host of other grasses and 
climbers like butea superba and dioscorea spatholobus. Where sal 
was dug up and destroyed, sites of such degradation were marked 
by kendu, podasi and sidha; with shrubs like kurchi, zizyphus jujuba 
and combretum. These jhanti jangal were at once the remnants and 
indicators of the sal coppice forest (Anon. 1982: 36-39). 

A 20-year rotation for sal forests was introduced and felling was 
carried on with annual felling schemes (the control forms of the 
earlier era). Cattle-proof trenches were dug around the forests and 
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fire protection introduced. Since the forests had been vested free of 
all encumbrances, all easement rights were extinguished, but local 
people were allowed to collect dry firewood, fodder and sal leaves 
for domestic consumption on payment of a minimal royalty. Affor- 
estation works were extended into blanks and scrubs in the sal for- 
ests. By 1968, annual coppice felling was averaging about 12,100 
acres (Anon. 1975: 86, 1982: 55). 

Initial plantation was done following North Bengal models, but 
it was unsuccessful as the seedlings died of desiccation by the late 
winter. So contour trenches for water conservation and cattle-proof 
trenches to prevent grazing were added to these models. Between 
1952 and 1956 the standardisation of these techniques was at- 
tempted through a field handbook. In the next few years more spe- 
cific protocols for gullied areas, sheet eroded areas and rocky areas 
were developed. Sabai grass was planted in the gullied areas, along 
with cashew, peasal, mahua, sal, and rosewood. In all areas, sal and 
its associates were planted along with exotics like akashmoni 
(Anon. 1975: 87-110; Roy Chowdhury 1966: 24-29). 

Land reforms brought about 1,500 square miles of zamindari for- 
ests in Midnapore, Bankura and Purulia—the jungle mahals— 
under state forest department control by the late 1950s (M.P Ray 
1966: 62). These forests were spread out in hundreds of blocks 
interspersed through fields and settlements.’9 In Jhargram, our pri- 
mary area of interest in western Midnapore, by 1964 the total for- 
est area was 330 square miles, being 27.73 per cent of the total 
area of the subdivision. Around 8,000 acres of coppice forest were 
being felled each year to yield Rs 1.5 million from coupe purchas- 
ers, who used mostly local labour to fell and remove trees auc- 
tioned to them. About 1,000 acres of plantations were being raised 
each year, which combined with soil conservation works to create 
468,341 labour days in 1964 (M.P Ray 1966: 68). 

In 1961, responding to the third national five year plan emphasis 
on fast-growing economic plantations, eucalyptus was introduced 
in a big way for production of pulp, wood chips and allied prod- 
ucts. Akashmoni was also found suitable and useful for pulp manu- 
facture. With the introduction of these fast-growing species, a lot of 
the soil conservation work was given up. The shift to hardy fast- 
growing softwood plantations released the forest department from 
much of the exasperatingly difficult regeneration work of the 
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previous decade. As the western Midnapore Working Plan claimed 
with evident self-congratulation, 


it is a fascinating study to look back on the days of trials over 
nearly two decades, and to observe how even a hostile and infer- 
tile soil like laterite has gradually yielded to the persistent efforts 
of the foresters of the state (Anon. 1975: 111). 


Eucalyptus and akashmoni plantations were found to combine 
the restoration of green cover to barren land with the quick pro- 
duction of industrial raw materials that made them so attractive. 

Among timber species, sal and teak were tried repeatedly. The 
unpredictability of the quantum and timing of monsoon rainfall 
posed serious problems for keeping sal seeds viable. So planting in 
pots made of sal leaves in trenches was taken up. Teak needed a lot 
of manuring, preferring organic to NPK mixtures (Roy Chowdhury 
1966: 30-31). By 1965, in two decades Rs 21.08 million had been 
spent on soil conservation and planting activities. While teak and 
other hardwood plantations were raised in some of the better 
endowed areas, most laterite areas were left to eucalyptus and 
akashmoni to produce fuel, pulp and chips (Roy Chowdhury 1966: 
32-33). By 1971, 3,987 acres of eucalyptus accounted for nearly 
30 per cent of all 15,261 acres under plantations. In contrast, only 
702 acres were under teak (Anon. 1982: 66—68). 

Between 1945 and 1971 the south-west Bengal forestry estab- 
lishment multiplied rapidly. The combined staff of east and west 
Midnapore divisions went up from four to 25 rangers, 10 to 121 
beat officers, and four to 315 guards (Anon. 1975: 66, 1982: 47). 
The expansion of state-led protection and regeneration work in 
south-west Bengal’s erstwhile private forests required and made 
possible this huge bureaucratic growth. But physical achievements 
remained way below targets. 

One cause was peasant and landlord resistance to plantations, 
and the threat of these plantations to permanently transform peri- 
odically cultivated dahi lands into forests. In 1955-57 when the 
private forests were handed over to the forest department free of 
encumbrances, rules for restriction of wood transit were framed 
and all easements were extinguished. But surreptitious exercise of 
these rights continued, causing clashes with foresters. Periodically 
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cultivated highlands were under an utbandi arrangement for which 
there was a summary assessment of tenants. Zamindars or their 
agents were habituated to visiting forest fringes and annually set- 
tling rents for dahi and danga lands brought under cultivation that 
year. This continued after the Private Forests Act of 1948, and 
after the vesting of these zamindari forests with the government 
in 1955-57. These ancient tenures were now treated as forest 
encroachments.” 


Conclusion 


In short, we find that the erstwhile private forests of western 
Midnapore participated in a nationwide effort to consolidate cen- 
tral control over forest resources during the first decades of Indian 
independence. But the evidence presented here contradicts popu- 
lar representations of the motives and outcomes of this transforma- 
tion of forest control in the region on several counts. First we find 
that the passage from zamindar forest management to one dictated 
by central government imperatives of national development was 
strongly resisted, and hardly completed even into the 1970s. Sec- 
ond, it was the period of production forestry inaugurated by the 
1952 forest policy that really altered the species composition of the 
dry deciduous forests of the south-west Bengal region by introduc- 
ing eucalyptus and acacia spp. on a large scale. Aggressive attempts 
by the forest department to take charge of their estates in the jungle 
mahals coincided with the agricultural expansion fostered by land 
reforms to squeeze poor and marginal farmers off dahi lands‘that 
either became vested revenue lands subject to distribution, or for- 
est lands targetted for protection and plantation. The conflicts 
sparked by these pressures entrenched a Mahato middle peasantry 
in western Midnapore, at the expense of groups like the Lodhas 
and Bhumij. By the end of the 1960s, as the presence of Naxalites 
in the jungle mahals became more noticeable, the effective control 
of the rapidly expanding forest department over its newly acquired 
estate never looked more tenuous or vulnerable. 

A shared experience of regional under-development was best 
articulated by different social classes and ethnic groups in western 
Midnapore when they collectively reflected on their relationship to 
forests in the region. A brewing resentment of diminishing access 
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to degrading forests created some of the conditions for a commu- 
nity to emerge in dry undulating tracts that were held hostage to 
terrorism and brutal exercises of state power. It was a community 
that could encompass villagers, in search of fodder for the cattle 
they so depended upon, and a silviculturist who had recently be- 
come aware of the role these villagers could play in the protection 
of his field experiments in forest regeneration. 


Notes 


1. Itis useful to bear in mind, as suggested by Anderson (1991/1983) that commu- 
nity expresses a deep horizontal comradeship or solidarity across a group that 
transcends actual inequality and exploitation that prevails within the group. But 
then we cannot leave out of our analysis how, and in what levels of spatial aggre- 
gation community is formed. Ortner (1995) reminds us that there is an infra- 
politics of community formation that cannot be ignored, but she only speaks to 
the mobilisation of social identities. I will argue here that spatial distribution of 
elements that influence the emergence of community is very important as well. 

2. For a description and critique of ‘local community’ as an organising concept in 
environment and development-related social science, see Agrawal (in this vol- 
ume), Li (1996) and Sivaramakrishnan (1995). 

3. Joint forest management has become modular in that the early south-west Ben- 
gal experience has been used to identify key elements of the programme that are 
considered essential to its replication elsewhere. I am developing the concept of 
modular here based on Anderson (1991/1983) who says of nationalism, ‘but 
precisely because it was by then a known model, it imposed certain “standards” 
from which too-marked deviations were impermissible’. 

4. The value of actually uncovering specific histories of joint forest management 
can be glimpsed in Sundar et al. (1996). 

5. I have discussed these processes of regionalisation in south-west Bengal as the 
emergence of zones of anomaly within British systems of land and political 
administration; the gradual transformation of an agro-forestry complex into 
bounded fields and forests; and the forging of an emotive regional cultural iden- 
tity based on tribe-caste alliances (Sivaramakrishnan 1996a, 1996b: Chapters 9 
and 10). 

6. This argument draws comparative support from some fine work done in US his- 
tory by both social and environmental historians, notably the scholars associated 
with the resolute, yet nuanced, regionalism of the ‘new western history’. I refer in 
particular to Cronon (1991), Limerick (1987) and Worster (1985). 

7. My use of the term social space follows Bourdieu (1984: 114-24) and his exposi- 
tion of the ways in which we might conceptualise the formation of political alli- 
ances across classes and other mechanically derived social categories. 

8. According to a tradition recorded by Jamieson, the actual name of Naradol had 
been rarhdewal—the wall of rarh or bengal—to mark the limits of civilisation, 
beyond which to the west lay the kingdom of savages (Jamieson 1918: 2). 
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. Government of India, Home, Revenue and Agriculture (Forests), A Proceedings, 


1-3, June 1885; Report dated 14 February 1885 on Forest Administration in 
Chota Nagpur Division, by William Schlich, Inspector General of Forests, 
National Archives of India, New Delhi, p. 8. 

Pollarding of asan trees was to cultivate tussar silkworms. Annual fires also 
served to scare away leopards, which remained a concern into the 1960s. 
Even in the 1990s, when these forests had long been state property, I could walk 
through the small patch of forest reserves in my field-site and find a fine young 
sal tree freshly pollarded. A few days later a group of Lodha woodcutters would 
swiftly remove the now dying stem and prepare choice fuelwood cuts that were 
well compensated in Jhargram bazaar. 

In my field-site there had been two van sardars, one a Kopat (Oriya) and the 
other a Lodha. Clearly the appointment was not restricted to particular castes 
or otherwise dominant groups in the region. 

Jhargram Raja’s Records (hereafter JRR), Case No. G.I. 279 in Misc. Case No. 
17-M/JH of 1953-54, u/s 25(3) of the Bengal Agricultural Income Tax Act, 
1944, orders of J. Bhattacharjee, Assistant Income Tax Officer, Midnapore, dated 
11 Nov. 1955, p. 4. 

JRR, Case No. 103, of 1965-66, appeal in the court of S.N. Bhattacharjee, Assist- 
ant Commissioner, Agricultural Income Tax, West Bengal, orders dated 17 May 
1967, pp. 3-4; Orders of the Apellate Tribunal, in Appeal No. 1020 of 1955-56, 
pp. 1-2. 

JRR, Case No. 86-M/Jh of 1950-51, order of K.K. Chakrabarty, Assistant 
Income Tax Officer, dated 19 Mar. 1951, p. 4. 

Ibid. 

For examples of these official and quasi-official accounts, see for instance Anon. 
(1988: 56-73), Poffenberger (1991); Malhotra and Deb (1992). 

With estates abolition and the transfer of large forest areas to the forest depart- 
ment, east and west Midnapore were made into two forest divisions in 1954 
(Anon. 1982: 27). 

One Bengal conservator surmised that this patchwork landscape was partly a 
product of zamindars settling refugees in a scattered fashion to minimise the 
loss of forests to acquisition as large contiguous blocks (See Chaudhuri 1956: 
436). 

See Sivaramakrishnan (1996b: Chapter 3) for discussion of utbandi tenures in 
the jungle mahals in the late eighteenth century. The transformation of such for- 
est clearing tenures and other forest rights into illegalities under forest law hap- 
pened worldwide. For similar accounts from England, see Thompson (1975), 
and from Java, see Peluso (1992). 
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Community-in-Conservation: 
Tracing the Outlines of 
an Enchanting Concept* 


Arun Agrawal 


The complexity of community thus relates to ... on the one hand the sense of 
direct common concem; on the other hand the materialisation of various 
forms of common organisation.... Community can be the warmly persuasive 
word to describe an existing set of relationships, or the warmly persuasive 
word to describe an alternative set of relationships. What is most important, 
perhaps, is that unlike all other terms of social organisation (state, nation, 
society, etc.) it seems never to be used unfavourably, and never to be given any 
positive opposing or distinguishing term. 

Raymond Williams, Keywords, 1976. 


Introduction 


The ghost of the traditional community had only hovered over 
Comte’s sociology; it has descended to occupy centre stage in cur- 


* | would like to acknowledge the influence of many, and continuing, conversa- 
tions with Sabine Engel, Clark Gibson, Julie Greenberg, Elinor Ostrom, Vincent 
Ostrom, Jesse Ribot, Suzana Sawyer, James Scott and K. Sivaramakrishnan. I have, I 
fear, ignored their suggestions and advice at my own peril. For all consequent inad- 
equacies, | alone am responsible. This paper was written during a year of leave sup- 
ported by funds from the Workshop in Political Theory and Policy Analysis, a grant 
from the Social Science and Research Council in New York, and the Aspen Institute. 
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rent writings on development, environmental conservation and re- 
source management. Scholarly and policy-oriented publications, 
conference and workshop reports, and officials of conservation 
NGOs and aid agencies insist on involving communities to realise 
sustainable resource use. The current valorisation of community 
contrasts with earlier analyses that positioned modernity and com- 
munity at opposed poles. No longer is community the refuge within 
which tradition lurks to trip progressive social trends. Instead, it 
has become the focus of writings on devolution of power, meaning- 
ful participation, and cultural autonomy. Fin de siécle thinking on 
the subject has described a full circle and become aligned with how 
numerous social theorists imagined community nearly a hundred 
years ago. 

Few other concepts in the social sciences have received the kind 
of recurrent and persistent attention as has ‘community’. Its com- 
plexity and the heterogeneity of its referents guarantee that it can- 
not easily be defined or measured.! Simultaneously, its centrality to 
everyday life means that it cannot be displaced or dismissed. The 
combination makes the ongoing exploration of its meanings re- 
warding, even necessary. But there is also considerable confusion 
about basic questions. What is community? Does it only emerge 
spontaneously? Can external agents also help constitute it? And, if 
it can be created, how? Such questions about community assume 
critical importance because many see it as foundational to environ- 
mental conservation.” 

In this paper, I trace the outlines of our current seduction by the 
concept of community. I advance two arguments. One, I draw paral- 
lels between the normative assessments of community at different 
historical junctures. Specifically, I focus on some scholarly views 
about community at the turn of the nineteenth century, in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century, and today. Using these views, I point to 
what might account for shifts in our attraction and indifference to 
community. Second, I distinguish between two sets of characteris- 
tics that appeals to community usually evoke but seldom analyse: 
first, community as shared understandings and action orientations; 
and second, community as a form of social organisation. I use the 
differences in these meanings to examine the extent to which com- 
munity can further environmental conservation. 

The argument proceeds through three steps. The first section 
engages early theorists of community and explores how their hopes 
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and concerns about community continue to inflect current analy- 
ses. The answer turns on the existence of determinate and appeal- 
ing theories of unidirectional social change. The second section 
examines how the concept of community has come to assume sig- 
nificant weight in recent writings on conservation. In surveying the 
literature on community-based conservation, I direct attention to 
the promise scholars find in glossing over dissensions within com- 
munities and papering over its multiple meanings. The final sec- 
tion questions the extent to which ‘community’ contains the possi- 
bilities many thinkers believe it to possess. I argue that inattention 
to two quite different meanings of community can make it impos- 
sible to realise the promise of community. The conclusion to the 
paper explores the implications of my arguments for our visions of 
community and stresses the need to attend more closely to how dif- 
ferent meanings of community may be linked. 


Histories of Enchantment 


A historical perspective on the current preoccupation with commu- 
nity promotes clarity about the larger social currents within which 
community gains prominence. A longer-term perspective also shows 
the ways in which community has moved in and out of fashion, and 
prompts caution before we embrace community as the panacea to 
the problems of conservation. 

Many of our current beliefs about community can conveniently 
be traced back to late nineteenth century analyses of social change 
by such theorists as Karl Marx, Max Weber, Emile Durkheim, Her- 
bert Spencer, Auguste Comte, and Ferdinand Tonnies.’ For these 
theorists, ongoing social changes ‘inevitably meant a decline in the 
significance of local forms of social organisation’ (Hummon 1990: 
24). Marx’s thoughts on alienation, Durkheim’s work on solidarity 
and anomie, and Weber’s writings about the disenchantment of the 
world continue to reverberate in current analyses of community 
and of how communities change.* Even before Weber and Durk- 
heim, Sir Henry Maine (1876) sought to explain social changes in 
terms of a shift from ‘status’ to ‘contract’. Comte (1898) saw the 
world poised at the brink of a third, final, stage of evolution—from 
religious to metaphysical to scientific/positive. Spencer (1898) 
spoke of a movement from a homogeneous to a heterogeneous 
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structure as the basis for social organisation where exchange be- 
comes key. 

For Marx and Engels (1848), capitalist advance replaced existing 
traditional relations with market relations based on cash exchange. 
The cash nexus unglued the social bonds that kept the lord and the 
serf, or the family and kin tied together. In the space created by the 
weakening of these bonds lay the possibility of advancing towards 
new modes of production that were, ultimately, not only inevitable 
but also desirable. In their formulation of societal change, extant 
community attachments carried little valence, their passing was 
reason only for limited lament, their replacement by emergent 
classes-for-themselves was the source of hope for future. 

In Division of Labor in Society (1893), Durkheim saw the emer- 
gence of a new form of organic solidarity that would integrate indi- 
viduals in industrial society more closely than the earlier mechani- 
cal solidarity based on identity of skills and interests. But in the 
next ten years, he revised his earlier assessment. His analysis of sui- 
cides already linked the integration of an individual in socially 
cohesive groups to well-being (Durkheim 1897) and connected 
suicides with increased levels of prosperity. In the introduction to 
the second edition of Division of Labor in Society, Durkheim advo- 
cated associations based on common occupational activity as the 
means to create community. Through the commonality of percep- 
tions that humans could come to gain from shared occupations, he 
believed it might be possible to connect association with commu- 
nity. Loss of communal cohesion of the older type, he came to be- 
lieve, could not be replaced simply by the ‘organic solidarity’ of 
complementary skills. 

Under the influence of Darwinian theories, most nineteenth cen- 
tury scholars who wrote about the changes affecting their era saw 
society moving along a definite and irreversible evolutionary path. 
Along the way, members of a society came to relate to each other 
on very different terms from those of the past. Status, tradition and 
religion gave way to equality, modernity and a scientific temper. 
But if change was clear and irreversible, value judgements on it dif- 
fered and in part influenced views about community. Marx, 
Spencer, and the early Durkheim saw change as liberating human- 
ity from the coercive and limiting world of the past, from the 
‘idiocy of rural life’. Enlightenment belief in progress inevitably 
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coloured assessments of ongoing social changes (Gusfield 1975: 
6), and correspondingly, of community. 

Other scholars were not quite so sanguine about the prospects of 
change. Take the work of Tonnies and the later Durkheim, for 
example. Instead of seeing ‘progress’ as liberation from the tyranny 
of custom, they saw it as a process that dissolved the ties that anchor 
humans to their milieu and give them a sense of who they are. 
Their desire for the old led them to suggest that a more unequal, 
unpredictable, impersonal, anomic, and alienated world was com- 
ing into being to replace the known comfort of living in homoge- 
neous and harmonious communities. Dewey, in the 1920s, pleaded 
for reviving community in modern society. He did not believe in an 
evolution toward any particular social state. Raymond Williams 
(1973) has pointed provocatively to the impossible search for com- 
munity, where those who miss its presence believe it existed just 
before the current set of social changes.5 When scholars do not 
have a unilinear view of history that endorses the desirability of the 
coming age, their assessments of community are far more likely to 
be positive. 

The thoughtful legacy of scholarly writings from the end of the 
nineteenth century informs both mid-twentieth century writings 
about community in the context of Third World development, and 
our current preoccupations with community. Modernisation theo- 
ries, formulated amidst widespread concern about the direction of 
change in newly decolonised countries, betrayed their underlying 
assumptions even in their descriptions of the correlates of moderni- 
sation: economic development, social mobilisation, rational author- 
ity, greater political participation. But in seeing particularistic affili- 
ations of religion, ethnicity, or caste as impediments to modernisa- 
tion, they also explicitly argued against community. After all, com- 
munity formed the home to these traditional attachments.® In 
contrast to writers like Tonnies, the later Durkheim, and Dewey, 
who saw in the disappearance of community the coming of a more 
impersonal and demeaning age, scholars of modernisation argued 
that without the disappearance of the ties that community encour- 
ages, progress would be impossible.” Armed with a positive theory 
of social change, and the certainty that take-off by traditional soci- 
eties toward development led to socially desirable outcomes, they 
assessed community negatively—it was a potential obstacle to 
modernity. 
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The above selection of scholarly writings on community allows 
the positing of a link between theories of social evolution and our 
normative views regarding community. When scholars possess tele- 
ological theories of social change where the end-state is an appeal- 
ing one as in Marx or in theorists of modernisation, community is 
seen to possess rather limited transformative capacities. It becomes 
an obstacle to history. When teleological theories of social transfor- 
mations are lacking, and change is regarded ambivalently or nega- 
tively, community assumes far more positive connotations. Market 
forces and state intrusions become troubling, and community 
comes to occupy the space that becomes available with the loss of 
future utopias. 


Enchantment by a Concept 


Anthropological and ethnographic writings have played a signifi- 
cant role in influencing current conceptions of community. Early 
ethnographies often depicted rural communities using social-systemic 
models and language, and examined the relations of these groups 
to larger patterns of change only to a limited extent. Certainly, vil- 
lage communities have characteristics that resonate with the ideas 
of status-related exchanges, Gemeinschaft, high levels of depend- 
ence on land, mechanical solidarity, and imperfect markets. But 
they are also often hierarchical, conflict-ridden, and highly com- 
petitive.’ Indeed, earlier anthropological descriptions of commu- 
nity highlighted not only their static and bounded nature but also 
their conflictual and cooperative interactions. They described gen- 
eralised reciprocity but also talked about amoral familialism.? Pres- 
ent-day writings, however, seem inclined to be more selective in 
the characteristics they ascribe to communities. In discussing the 
possible use of community in environmental conservation, scholars 
display a penchant for highlighting the positive: to create commu- 
nity as a ‘warmly persuasive word’ (Chhetri and Pandey 1992; 
Gadgil and Guha 1992; Guha 1989). 

A growing consensus among environmentalists holds that pro- 
tecting biodiversity in hermetically sealed parks is near impossible. 
The very concept of ‘wilderness’ and ‘virgin forests’ has increasingly 
come into question.’° In tropical areas, which contain much of the 
wildlife and biodiversity that conservationists wish to protect, the 
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growing presence of human populations in the landscape makes 
the creation of large-scale wildlife and conservation parks a politi- 
cally difficult option.” Even where wildlife parks and conservation 
areas are present, local populations view them as intrusions on 
their customary rights to forage, to hunt for subsistence, or to 
gather fuelwood. Under these conditions, without the cooperation 
of local communities, many programmes for protecting the envir- 
onment have failed. Such failures, coupled with the focus on grass- 
roots development, and the emergence of the human rights and 
indigenous peoples’ movements, have led to the acceptance of the 
fact that top-down, centre-driven conservation might be impossi- 
ble.!2 Because the fate of much of the world’s biodiversity lies in the 
hands of poor people in the Third World (Western and Wright 
1994: 6), communities must, therefore, be involved in conserva- 
tion efforts (Fellizar and Oya 1994; McNeely and Miller 1984). 
As Western and Wright put it, ‘community-based conservation 
includes natural resources or biodiversity protection by, for, and 
with the local community’ (1994: 7). 

The shift in the overall epistemic framework about the value of 
community (as discussed earlier), the failure of centralised pro- 
grammes to coerce local populations out of conservation parks, 
and the resistance of local populations to exclusionary conserva- 
tion are not the only reasons why community has come to the fore 
in writings on conservation. With the spread of democratic political 
structures and the increasingly insistent rhetoric of participation, 
non-representative development and conservation projects have 
become unattractive and impractical. Simultaneously, the increas- 
ing prominence of indigenous and ethnic claims about the steward- 
ship role of native populations in relation to nature (Redford and 
Mansour 1996) assists those who believe in grassroots and commu- 
nity participation. NGOs at various societal levels have also helped 
further the demand for participation, and amplify the voices of 
local, indigenous and community groups. 

The significance of community has emerged not just in writings 
about biodiversity or wildlife. Where many scholars had earlier 
asserted (and continue to assert) that natural resources, without 
private or government ownership, are likely to be consumed and 
decimated, opinions on how renewable resources should be used 
have shifted tremendously.'* Revisionist historical ecological re- 
search has begun to emphasise the role human communities have 
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played in the construction of present-day forested or other ‘natural’ 
landscapes (A. Anderson 1990; Posey 1985; Sponsel et al. 1996). 
Common property theorists have demonstrated, through empirical 
case studies and theoretical reflections, that communities can own, 
manage, defend, sustain, and enhance resources such as drinking 
water, irrigation systems, forests, pastures, fisheries, and wildlife 
(Berkes and Farvar 1989; Bromley 1992; McCay and Acheson 
1987; National Research Council 1986; Ostrom 1990; Peters 1994; 
Pinkerton 1989; Singh 1994; Wade 1988). Many others have also 
advocated community involvement in attempts to manage re- 
sources (Bailey 1986; Douglass 1992; Nepal and Weber 1993; 
Poffenberger 1995). Such advocacy possesses special appeal where: 
(a) national governments have limited capacity to manage resources 
themselves, or where state control and management of specific 
resources has been a failure; and (b) there are significant external- 
ities associated with the private use and management of resources. 
Communities, on the other hand, are seen to possess better infor- 
mation about their resources, have greater capacity to enforce 
rules locally than a distant state government, and can overcome 
some of the problems of externalities. The arguments of commons 
scholars support those who see communities as natural managers 
and guardians of resources.'5 

Under the influence of the turn to community, a number of gov- 
ernments in Asia, Africa, and Latin America have begun to involve 
rural communities in environmental conservation. Experiments 
have given way to full-scale programmes that grant communities a 
greater share in authority over resource management and/or in 
benefits from the use of resources. In countries such as India, 
Nepal, Bhutan, the Philippines, Thailand, and Indonesia, attempts 
to involve communities in resource management and to devolve 
responsibilities to them are in different stages of progress (Lynch 
and Talbott 1995; Poffenberger 1990b; Raju et al. 1993; Sarin 
1995). These policy shifts show that the rhetoric around commu- 
nity has already significantly influenced how we view resource 
management. But it is also worth pointing out that most program- 
mes to involve communities are in their infancy, their results uncer- 
tain and unknowable for a few more years. They represent a leap of 
faith, undertaken in the light of some evidence that a number of 
communities have shown success in managing resources, But ade- 
quate assessments of performance are not yet available. 
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Similar optimistic assessments regarding the performance of 
community can also be found in the literature on development and 
democratisation. Many scholars have now begun to suggest that 
resorting to community can help achieve goals that may otherwise 
be in conflict (Fox 1992). Development and conservation are 
joined together in the shibboleth of ‘sustainable development’, best 
achieved through local participation secured within a community. 
Three major objectives of policy around the world—development, 
democracy and conservation—are conveniently joined together by 
community (de Fonseca et al. 1994; Robinson 1995). 

It should be obvious that a large number of factors have come 
together to make community attractive to conservationists. The 
failure of other alternatives, the demise of grand teleological theor- 
ies of social change, the importance of community in writings on 
development and democratisation, the simultaneous valorisation 
of such related concepts as the local context, indigeneity, common 
property, participation, and decentralisation, have all fed into the 
streams nourishing the growth of community-in-conservation. 


The Pitfalls of Enchantment 


The rhetoric around several features of community helps its emer- 
gence as an alternative to centralised management by state actors, 
or to private management by market actors. Because contemporary 
images of communities depict them as small, locally situated, har- 
monious social formations, these images can be at least rhetorically 
useful in contesting accumulation of power. As Li points out, ‘gen- 
eralised representations’ can make available ‘points of leverage in 
ongoing processes of negotiation’ (Li 1996: 505, 509). But such 
representations are also misrepresentations. They disguise, con- 
ceal, eclipse, and erase critical interests and processes within com- 
munities and between actors in specific communities and in other 
social formations. The current focus on community is haunted by 
the conflation of quite different meanings, by the confusion of an 
ideal type with empirical instances, and by the tendency toward 
reification. Ostrom’s penetrating critique of misdirected policies 
based on simple models of the ‘tragedy of the commons’, ‘prisoner’s 
dilemma game’, and ‘the logic of collective action’ (Ostrom 1990: 
2-23) shows the pitfalls of working with gross simplifications.'® 
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Current conceptions of community, similarly, bear the potential of 
prompting harmful policies and even a backlash against community. 

Many writings that advocate a return to community use a con- 
cept of community that is beset by definitional and boundary prob- 
lems.!” Scholars and policy-makers, in viewing communities as 
relevant entities to further desirable social goals, recognise two 
very different meanings of community but often conflate them.'® 
The first meaning is what I call the community-as-shared-under- 
standings. Those who see in community the foundation of new 
strategies to conserve, view it idyllically as an organic, harmoni- 
ous, self-reproducing unit that can dispel alienation because its 
members can find in it fulfilling roles. Community members are 
presumed to possess common ties and interests, and share beliefs 
about how to achieve their interests. Their common interests and 
beliefs, and thereby, a common propensity to action, can help 
accomplish the goal of conservation. The second meaning of com- 
munity concerns community-as-social-organisation, and evokes a 
rather different set of attributes: location in a particular place, ter- 
ritorial fixity, stable memberships, regular and face-to-face inter- 
actions among members over a range of issues. 

These two quite different meanings of community are linked by 
an implicit belief that by participating in community activities in 
face-to-face interactions, members can gain a new understanding 
of their own and collective interests.'9 This emergent understanding 
can align divergent interests, beliefs and identities, and, thereby, 
obliterate the disjunction between individual and social prefer- 
ences that marks social dilemmas.” This understanding of commu- 
nity, lying at the core of current policy advocacy in favour of the 
community, is deeply problematic at both representational and 
conceptual levels. It is problematic at the representational level 
because actually existing communities seldom correspond to the 
ideal of small, harmonious, cooperative social entities that the view 
of community-as-shared-understandings imagines them to be. It is 
problematic at the conceptual level because a direct relationship 
between community-as-shared-understandings and community- 
as-social-organisation is not easy to establish. The problems are 
sufficiently great, I suggest, to undermine the potential gains from 
simplifying a complex concept. 

The aspect of community that is responsible for its appeal, as a 
diverse range of scholars turn to it, is primarily what I have called 
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community-as-shared-understandings: communities as closely-knit 
collectivities of humans whose members share core values, cooper- 
ate with each other, and have trust in each other (Campbell et al. 
1987; Cernea 1985; Gilmour et al. 1989; Sanwal 1986). Ascher’s 
work on community and forestry (1995: 83) suggests that commu- 
nity exists among individuals who share common interests and 
common identification and grows out of shared characteristics. 
Trust, common values, and shared understandings and identities 
are, thus, what allow scholars to imagine community as the site 
where multiple objectives can be fused to create a ‘warmly persua- 
sive’ concept.?! 

Close-knit collectivities whose members share core values should 
be successful candidates for achieving the goals of conservation. By 
recasting the individual’s preferences to match those of the social 
aggregation of which he/she is a part, and whose actions therefore 
do not have to conform to a narrow conception of individual ration- 
ality, the idea of community as shared understanding robs rational 
choice analyses of much of their cutting edge.” As Kiss tells us, in a 
community ‘individuals give up some of their individuality to be- 
have as a single entity to accomplish goals’ (1990: 9). Community 
solves the problems of collective action because, as Messerschmidt 
points out in a review of common forest management around the 
globe, ‘the sense of wholeness or jointness is at the root of the 
meaning of community’ (1993: 8). 

_ This view of community also addresses those critics who dismiss 
rational choice accounts on the ground that their concept of the 
self is without context, ahistorical, and does not take into account 
the fact that all subjectivities are constituted through specific social 
and discursive practices. According to this view, human subjects 
come into being through their interactions as a collective. Because 
the advocates of community use this feature of a community ex- 
plicitly to create arguments in favour of communities, their advo- 
cacy would also be attractive to critics of rational choice. 

Community as a form of social organisation (small groups whose 
members are attached to a place and undergo regular, multi- 
stranded, face-to-face interactions) would possess little appeal, ex- 
cept to anarchists, if it did not come associated with the idea that 
its members also possess shared understandings and action orien- 
tations. Bromley and Chapagain (1984), for example, suggest in 
their study of resource depletion in Nepal that the ethic of resource 
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conservation is threatened by government intervention and popula- 
tion growth, preventing villagers from exercising resource steward- 
ship. It is community-as-shared-understanding, in the shape of an 
ethic to conserve, that assures success in different policy-relevant 
arenas. A significant part of what might make community manage- 
ment successful is that if encouraged and empowered, ‘rural peo- 
ple (can) work harmoniously and collectively to manage natural 
resources’ (Messerschmidt 1993: 4). 

Two caveats must, however, be kept in mind in thinking about 
what community-as-shared-understandings can accomplish. First, 
the existence of shared understandings, even when they are about 
conservation, says little about the content of these understandings. 
Bishnois in western Rajasthan are widely seen to have a conserva- 
tionist ethic. But although many Bishnois protect wildlife, espe- 
cially deer, they are also known to cut trees for sale in the market. 
Nor are shared norms and understandings static. Over time they 
can shift in response to various social or environmental pressures. 

Second, the aspect of community that stands for shared under- 
standings is precisely what external interventions can do very little 
about. States, NGOs, bureaucratic authorities, aid agencies, and 
policy-makers cannot directly create community-as-shared-under- 
standing. They can influence elements of communities that relate 
to its second aspect—community-as-social-organisation: shared 
territory, regular and frequent interactions over a range of liveli- 
hood issues, local tenurial or institutional arrangements, and stabil- 
ity in membership. They can also attempt to encourage community- 
as-shared-understanding, but only through those elements that are 
part of the second aspect of community: community-as-social- 
organisation. Most recent programmes to involve communities in 
resource management do so by altering local institutional arrange- 
ments, establishing new structures of decision-making, or decen- 
tralising power. The hope is that these steps would encourage a 
greater feeling of community-as-shared-understandings. If this 
hope did not exist, or if such an objective were absent, new attempts 
at community management would be little more than an extension 
of coercive state control. 

The critical question, then, for those interested in advancing the 
importance of community in resource conservation is, ‘how far 
does community-as-shared-understandings get influenced by inter- 
ventions that modify community-as-social-organisation?’ Shared 
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space, face-to-face interactions, and multiplexity may seem intui- 
tively appropriate dimensions to promote community-as-shared- 
understanding. The intuition is misleading. It is based on the belief 
that if individuals relate to each other without mediation, their 
transactions will be transparent, and alienation, hierarchies, and 
domination will be eliminated. Such a belief prompts two respon- 
ses. First, there can be no interactions between individuals without 
mediation of space, time, and representational mechanisms such 
as computers, telephones, language, voice, facial expressions, 
bodily gestures, touch, sight, or hearing. In the necessary presence 
of these communicative media, transparency of selves is an illusory 
ideal. As Young (1990: 314) points out, both face-to-face and non- 
face-to-face interactions are mediated relations and in both there is 
separation and miscommunication as there is consensus and com- 
munication.” Identity of interests, and identification of the individ- 
ual with the collective, therefore, is similarly illusory. Its existence 
is possible but this possibility cannot be taken as a guarantee of the 
existence of community. As transparently shared understandings 
stemming from face-to-face interactions, community is only a fic- 
tive construct. 

Second, even if unmediated, transparent transactions were some- 
how rendered possible, they could not guarantee the,elimination of 
alienation, hierarchy, and domination. Alienation of individuals 
from each other, hierarchical relations, and domination are 
founded upon the presence and use of power in ways that convert 
some individuals into means to the ends pursued by others. Trans- 
parency of transactions does not entail the end of power nor ensure 
equality among those engaging in transparent interactions. 

The above negation is not to suggest that community has no role 
to play in devolution of control from central to dispersed loci, and 
in strategies to develop, conserve and democratise. My intention is 
quite the opposite. It is to point to the fact that community-as- 
shared-understandings cannot found the basis of any realistic pro- 
gramme of devolution of powers. That seemingly easy option is a 
convenient utopia, not a viable option. Instead, one must turn to 
community as a form of social organisation in which the concrete 
existence of difference, hierarchy, and conflict must be painfully 
and tediously negotiated if the political goals of development, con- 
servation, and democratic consolidation are to be meaningful. In 
the absence of attention to these troubling aspects of community 
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and willingness to engage with them, without a better understand- 
ing of the relations between community and the institutional 
arrangements that communities must cultivate to limit resource 
exploitation, the turn to community is likely to remain an empty 
promise. 


Conclusion 


The irony of the recent attention to community lies in a somewhat 
unnoticed and unremarked disjunction between its different refer- 
ents. Community has become central to the goal of conservation. 
But it has two aspects: (a) community-as-shared-understandings; 
and (b) community-as-social-organisation. Community-as-shared- 
understandings is what accounts for the appeal of the notion, but 
policy changes can accomplish little to directly further this aspect 
of community. Indeed, most concrete policy proposals to involve 
communities in conservation generally address its social organisa- 
tion. But modifying community-as-social-organisation may or may 
not encourage community-as-shared-understandings. This irony 
assumes sharper focus, and the turn to community requires greater 
critical attention, if we locate it in light of longer-term shifts in 
views about community. 

The current valorisation of and turn to community needs to be 
understood at least in part as belonging to a variable cycle of posi- 
tive and negative views. Rather than seeing community simply 
(and short-sightedly) as a possible solution to social problems that 
have proved remarkably durable (How to develop? How to ensure 
sustainable resource use and conservation? How to ensure partici- 
patory and long-lasting democratisation?) we must wonder about 
why it is that our attention to community comes at this particular 
historical juncture. Without such a self-reflexive transformation of 
the analytical vision, advocates of community are unlikely to dis- 
cover the historical status and moorings of our own advocacy. 

The concept of community has evoked nostalgia and rejection, 
the one often following the other. Around the turn of the nine- 
teenth century, scholars reviewing the transformative powers of 
capitalism accorded community a negative or positive valence 
depending on how they viewed the changes. Loss of community, 
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thus, could be seen as progressive human alienation, and as por- 
tending the emergence of a new social and economic order that 
would lead to greater freedom for human beings. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, when greater certainties about the 
direction of social change prevailed and modernisation theory held 
sway, communities were seen as repositories of tradition and an 
obstacle to ‘progress’. Without the transformation of existing social 
relations, developing nations could not tread the same path as had 
nation-states in the West. Optimism about the predictability of 
social change, and about the capacity to influence such change 
meant that community was seldom seen as necessary to develop- 
ment. Today, such optimistic imaginings have gone away with a 
whimper. 

It may not be coincidental, then, that today we quest, once 
again, for community. Old teleological certainties about a history 
with direction have been swept away in the wash of the postmod- 
ern resurrection of Nietzsche. A variety of new social movements 
have thrown into disarray the possibility of relying on analytical 
categories such as class to understand social change. And the ex- 
periences of countries and populations in the south, claims by the 
World Bank and the IMF notwithstanding, have failed to oblige 
theorists of ‘stages of growth’. Tradition has emerged again as the 
rationalised focus of nostalgia for the old, only this time in the 
guise of the ‘indigenous’, or of ‘community’. History repeats itself. 
Not as a tragedy, nor as farce, only as yet another moment in an 
enduring search to solve problems. 

In voicing the above doubt, my paper seeks to create a greater 
urgency about showing how community as a form of social organisa- 
tion can be the focus of current policy advocacy. It attempts to shift 
attention away from the politically and analytically easy but ulti- 
mately misleading option of community-as-shared-understandings. 
Rather than relying on the idea that face-to-face interactions will, 
somehow, transform asymmetric political relations, it urges atten- 
tion toward the concrete negotiations that can modify the effects of 
alienation, hierarchy, and domination. It is not mythic visions of 
community that will advance community-in-conservation. Only 
when we pay closer attention to how members of particular social 
aggregations engage each other and how different institutional 
landscapes influence their interactions, will we begin to move 
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toward more nuanced understandings of the role of community-in- 
conservation. 


Notes 


1. Some scholars simply refuse to' embark upon the seemingly fruitless task 
(Gusfield 1975: xvii). We can, nonetheless, find valiant attempts to define, mea- 
sure, and prescribe the preconditions for community. See Taylor's (1976; 1982) 
thoughtful studies on the relationship between community and anarchy for a dis- 
cussion of the conditions that characterise community. See also Singleton and 
Taylor (1992: 315). Hillery (1955) reviews and categorises more than 90 defin- 
itions of community, and Stoneall (1983) examines five different theoretical 
approaches to community. 

2. Community has naturally been used in many other contexts as well, as for ex- 
ample, to refer to professional, ethnic, religious, national and other collectivities 
(Hillery 1963: 779). Recall, for example, Benedict Anderson's definition of the 
nation as an ‘imagined political community ...’ (B. Anderson 1991: 6). Some 
of these uses provide important clues to the nature of ‘community’, and the 
paper draws upon them in analysing ‘community’ as used in the literature on 
conservation. 

3. Tonnies’s classic analysis of changing social relations in his Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft, published first in 1887, also proved foundational for later theories 
that proceeded through construction of types and came prior to Weber's use of 
the ideal type. 

4. Studies exploring the effect of rapid social change on community and commu- 
nity structures are still produced, of course. See, for example, Mishra (1990), 
Van and Kees (1992), Warakai (1989). 

5. See also Laslett (1973) for a revealing study of how the Industrial Revolution 
changed the English countryside. 

6. Lerner (1962), perhaps, provides the classic statement on the apathy, fatalism, 
passivity, and static nature of traditional communities. 

7. At their most sympathetic, modernisation scholars saw communities in a modern 
world through the lens of ‘community development’ which would transform 
existing qualities of communities (passivity, particularistic ties, attachment to 
traditions) into appropriately progressive ones (belief in an ability to control the 
environment, political centralisation, secularisation, and rational authority). 
Descriptions of ‘community development are available in Mukerji (1961), and 
Sinha (1983). For studies that elaborate on what modernisation represents, see 
Almond and Verba (1963), Deutsch (1961), Geertz (1963), Lerner (1962), Pye 
(1965), and Shils (1962). 

8. See the gripping portrayal of such conflicts and violence between upper and 
lower caste group members in the novel A Fine Balance (Mistry 1995). 

9. As Li reminds us, anthropologists ‘have a long track record of producing detailed, 
nuanced accounts of the multiplicity of interests at stake in the constitution of 
communities at the local level’ (Li 1996: 502). 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


For arguments about the role of humans in influencing ‘nature’ in seemingly 
pristine areas, see Oldfield and Alcorn (1991), Posey (1985), and Posey and 
Balee (1989). 

There are, of course, a large number of scholars and policy-makers who still 
insist on keeping communities out of conservation (Scott et al. 1995). 

For a review of the emergence of an international system of national parks and 
protected areas, and the differing motivations that have prompted nature pro- 
tection in parks, see Conca (1996). 

Zerner’s study of Indonesia provides a nuanced discussion of the notions of cus- 
tom and community in the context of conservation (Zerner 1994). 

See, for example, the collection of case studies in Poffenberger (1990b). 

Nor is the attention to communities restricted to those in rural areas. See, for 
example, the essays in Pye-Smith and Feyerabend (1994). 

See also Leach and Mearns (1996a). 

Farmer and Bates (1996) formally treat some elements that characterise 
community. 

I construct the following view of community from writings that theorize com- 
munity as well as from sources that discuss the role of community in democratic 
consolidation and sustainable development. The most important of these are 
Arnold (1990) and Berkes and Farvar (1989), Ellickson (1991), Etzioni (1996), 
Korten (1986), Li (1996), Lynch and Talbott (1995), Singleton and Taylor 
(1992), Taylor (1982), Wade (1988), Young (1990). But as Young (1990: 302) 
points out ‘there is no universally shared concept of community, only particular 
articulations that overlap, complement, or sit at acute angles to one another. 
Bay (1981), Gould (1978), and Unger (1975) also emphasise the importance of 
face-to-face interactions for building shared understandings. 

Some political theorists go a step further and suggest in community a constitu- 
tive conception of the self: ‘What marks such a community is not merely a spirit 
of benevolence or the prevalence of communitarian values, or even certain 
“shared final ends” alone, but a common vocabulary of discourse and a back- 
ground of implicit practices and understandings within which the opacity of 
persons is reduced if never finally dissolved. Insofar as justice depends for its 
pre-eminence on the separateness and boundedness of persons in the cognitive 
sense, its priority would diminish as that opacity faded and those community 
values deepened’ (Sandel 1982: 172-3). 

It is this notion of community that has also prompted what Nisbet calls The 
Quest for Community. Out of ‘dissolution and insecurity has emerged an interest 
in the properties and values of community that is one of the most striking social 
facts of the present age.... In many spheres of contemporary thought the imper- 
atives of community are irresistible’ (Nisbet 1953). The appeals of community 
may have changed. Its healing powers now are presumed to address the failures 
of decades of development policy and the needs of conservation and democra- 
tisation. But the words themselves fit the current state of affairs well. 

See Lichbach’s extensive review of the ways in which ‘community’ can form a 
solution to collective action problems (Lichbach 1996: 89-127). 


. One might point out that in face-to-face interactions, there is greater immedi- 


acy. But apart from the issue of what constitutes greater immediacy (apprehen- 
sion of sensations, or the sensations themselves), there is again no necessary 
relationship between greater immediacy and greater transparency. 
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Participating in Ecodevelopment: 
The Case of the Great Himalayan 
National Park* 


Amita Baviskar 


Introduction 


Participation is a much-abused word. Part of the rhetoric of public 
policy since the 1970s, parroted by all, from the World Bank to tiny 
NGOs, the notion carries with it a suspicious whiff of paternalism, of 
urging the reluctant masses to join in endeavours thought to be good 
for them by those in power. Only too often, the ‘participation’ of 
some ‘target group’ is included as one more component tagged on to 
development projects that are designed and implemented by outside 
agencies. Yet, people—rural men and women, dalits, nomads, and 


* The research for this paper is part of a larger project coordinated by the Wildlife 
Institute of India on ‘Ecological Study of the Conservation of Biodiversity and Biotic 
Pressures in the Great Himalayan National Park: An Ecodevelopment Approach’. I 
am grateful to the WII researchers in Kulu, especially Badrish S. Mehra, Sanjay 
Singh and Pradeep Chaudhary for their unstinting support. I would also like to 
thank Iqbal Singh, Hukam Ram and Lata Sharma of SAVE, Sainj and Ashwini 
Chhatre for help of various sorts, Farhad Vania and Ashish Kothari for briefings and 
debriefings, Beli Ramji and family in Sharan for their warm-hearted hospitality, and 
the park director and other members of the Himachal Pradesh Forest Service. Com- 
ments from participants in the University of Edinburgh workshop on the ‘Social 
Construction of Community’ are gratefully acknowledged. The views expressed in 
this paper are solely those of the author. 
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others—work in many ways to change, sideline and even demolish 
the official discourse of participation. Through their actions, com- 
plex and often contradictory, people seek to rewrite the roles that 
have been scripted for them by the state and by international fund- 
ing agencies. At the same time, the categories ‘state’ and ‘society’ are 
not mutually exclusive; when we examine actual practices, we find a 
blurring of boundaries that defies theoretical coherence. 

This paper examines the different meanings and strategies mobil- 
ised around ‘participation’ by social actors engaged in ecological 
transformation around the Great Himalayan National Park (GHNP) 
in Himachal Pradesh. The area around GHNP has been targeted 
for a World Bank-funded project called ‘ecodevelopment’, which 
attempts to wean people away from their dependence on resources 
found within the park. While the Bank and park authorities invoke 
the value of ‘conservation’ to legitimise cordoning off the park to 
local communities, they also seek to involve local people in this 
exercise. While the official discourse speaks of participation by ‘the 
community’, villagers’ varied responses explode the notion of a sin- 
gular, homogeneous community. Yet ironically, villagers also deploy 
the rhetoric of ‘the community’ to legitimise their claims to re- 
sources within the park. On the basis of some exploratory field- 
work in the vicinity of the park, this paper attempts to delineate the 
dialectical linkages between apparently contradictory processes of 
appropriating nature and culture around a state-sponsored natural 
resource management programme. 


The Area 


The Great Himalayan National Park covers an area of 765 sq. km in 
the Kulu district of Himachal Pradesh. The park largely consists of 
high mountain ridges rearing more than 5500 m tall, divided by 
the gorges cleft by three streams—Tirthan, Sainj and Jiwa Nala— 
that ultimately flow into the Beas.! The upper reaches of the Beas 
catchment are covered by moist temperate forests of oak and coni- 
fers, high-altitude forests of birch and fir interspersed with sub- 
alpine pastures, crowned at the highest reaches by alpine mead- 
ows, scrub and snow-capped peaks (Kothari et al. 1989: 146). The 
rich flora of the area sustains an equally rich fauna, including sev- 
eral endangered species such as musk deer, serow, brown bear, blue 
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sheep, Himalayan tahr, western tragopan, chir pheasant and the 
splendid-looking monal. 

Every spring, as the snow starts to melt in the mountains, the 
high-altitude pastures come to life. As the weather becomes warmer, 
the thawing ice moistens the soil and allows the first shallow-rooted 
annual herbs to sprout. As spring lapses into summer, the pastures 
change colour as one group of herbs, grasses and sedges flower, set 
seeds and die, to be replaced by another group. The wild herbivores 
of the area are not the only beings who keenly monitor this succes- 
sion; for the human inhabitants of the adjoining villages, the sea- 
sonal vegetation includes as many as fifty species of medicinal use, 
which have recently become commercially valuable too.? Besides 
medicinal plants, the villagers also seek chhunchhru or guchchhi, the 
morel mushrooms growing in the shaded understorey of the forest, 
much prized as delicacies abroad. 

The pastures provide excellent forage for the herds of sheep and 
goats reared by villagers on the periphery of the park. In an intri- 
cately ordered system of grazing runs, every village despatches its 
livestock in herds of 500 to 1,000, supervised by three or four fuaal 
(graziers) and their dogs, into the park. From May to October, the 
animals graze in the alpine pastures and gain the flesh that will see 
them through the winter. The pastures also attract herds from vil- 
lages of the Ani tehsil which lies to the far south of the park as well 
as a few migratory pastoralists such as the Gaddis. While historical 
records show that livestock has grazed in this area for more than a 
century and a half, the extent of grazing in the past is not known. 
At present, park authorities cite a figure of around 35,000 sheep 
and goats entering the park annually (Gaston and Garson 1992; 
IIPA 1995). Those opposed to ecodevelopment have challenged 
this number as a gross over-estimate. Their view has been borne 
out by the preliminary findings of Badrish S. Mehra, a doctoral 
researcher at the Wildlife Institute of India. On the basis of a meti- 
culous and comprehensive survey of grazing, Mehra concludes that 
23,280 sheep and goats visit the park (Mehra, pers. comm.). 


The National Park and Ecodevelopment 


While grazing is an ancient activity, the park itself is of recent cre- 
ation. From 1980 onwards, the birds and large mammals in the 
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reserved forests of the region came to be sporadically surveyed by 
Gaston and Garson (a Canadian and a British biologist, respect- 
ively), key actors in the Himachal Wildlife Project, an enterprise of 
international environmental NGOs and the Himachal government. 
Largely on their recommendation, the initial notification for GHNP 
was issued in March 1984, specifying a core and buffer zone. How- 
ever, it was soon realised that the buffer zone contained numerous 
villages, all of which would have to be evacuated before final dec- 
laration of the National Park could take place under the terms of 
the Wildlife Protection Act 1972 (Gaston and Garson 1992: 9-12).3 
Since the inclusion of this highly populated zone in the park would 
make the settlement of rights ‘impossibly complex’, the Himachal 
legislature issued a re-notification specifying that only the original 
core area was to be declared as the GHNP. This left only 24 house- 
holds spread over four settlements inside the vastness of the park. 
However, as we shall see later, the redefining of the park boundary 
did not avert a conflict over villagers’ rights to resources within the 
park; it merely reconfigured it. 

From 1987 onwards, the park authorities prepared a 10-year man- 
agement plan for the area that set forth the following objectives: 


(i) To maintain optimal habitats for wildlife. 

(ii) To increase populations of endangered species. 

(iii) To eliminate factors causing degradation of ecosystems. 

(iv) To carry out surveys and research on wildlife. 

(v) To provide wildlife viewing opportunities for educational 
and recreational purposes. 

(vi) To provide employment opportunities for local people. 
(Gaston and Garson 1992: 20). 


The management plan was the creation of the wildlife wing of 
the Himachal Pradesh Forest Department, with major support from 
Gaston and Garson. Local people figured in the plan only as de- 
graders of ecosystems who would have to be provided alternative 
employment in return for being forced to give up their traditional 
resource use. Consultation with villagers about the plan appears to 
have been limited only to informal conversations between the bio- 
logists and the porters who accompanied them and the graziers 
they met along the way during field trips. 
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Not surprisingly, there has been a long gap in the implementa- 
tion of the management plan. The sweeping objectives notwith- 
standing, the only significant activity of the park staff so far has 
been to try and control poaching. Hunting was banned in Kulu dis- 
trict in 1982 (except in the interests of crop protection) and inside 
the park it was banned completely. If caught, poachers are liable 
for fines and imprisonment; teams of forest guards remove snares 
from the park in preventive combing operations. Trapping for flesh 
or fowl used to be a common pastime for villagers in the winter 
when animals would move to lower altitudes. Besides food, snares 
were also set for two prized quarries—the musk deer for its valu- 
able gland and the male monal for its iridescent crest used as an 
ornament on caps worn by local men. Hard as it is to get reliable 
information on a subject that might land the informant in trouble, I 
would hazard the observation that enforcement by the park staff, 
combined with greater material prosperity in the agricultural econ- 
omy, seems to have reduced overall hunting in the park.‘ While the 
right to set snares and trap animals was evidently extinguished 
without a collective outcry, a few signs of lingering resentment on 
the part of villagers against the park authorities could still be 
detected. 

After the initial notification, one would have expected the state 
government to proceed with the settlement of rights to natural 
resources within the park, as mandated by the Wildlife Protection 
Act. However, this has not happened and, so far, full-fledged 
national park status has not been achieved. However, this state of 
limbo is by no means unusual; most national parks and sanctuaries 
in India have not received final notification.5 Instead of a frontal 
assault on villagers’ rights, then, the park authorities have initiated ` 
a crab-like sideways motion that nibbles away at rights while pro- 
mising greater prosperity to the dispossessed villagers. This project 
is called ‘ecodevelopment’. 

Since the park was established with the avowed aim of creating 
optimal conditions for wildlife, especially endangered species, this 
entailed eliminating factors responsible for the ‘degradation of eco- 
systems’. By definition, any ecological change inimical to the inter- 
ests of wildlife, especially the endangered species, became con- 
demned as ‘degradation’. Thus a forest clearing gradually created 
by graziers may result in increased floral diversity, but would still 
be described as ‘degradation’ by the park authorities because, it is 
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argued, livestock disturbs wild animals and deprives wild ungu- 
lates of fodder. From the very beginning, the agents of ‘degradation’ 
most visible to the park authorities and outside experts were the 
livestock herds and the herb collectors. Browsing livestock and 
their accompanying graziers and dogs who descend on the park’s 
pastures from May to October disturb breeding pipits and wild 
ungulates, and compete for food. Not only that, it is claimed that 
the visitors transfer diseases to the wild animals of the park. The 
other side of the equation, that domesticated livestock leaves its 
valuable dung behind in the pastures and contributes generously to 
their fertilisation, for the benefit of all, wild or tame, is often under- 
played. Also ignored is the fact that grazing is an activity of ancient 
vintage which, over time, seems to have been accommodated and 
even integrated into ecological processes in the park. The extent or 
intensity of grazing has not increased over the years either. The 
threat to biodiversity by herb collection is more substantial. In Janu- 
ary 1997, many of the medicinal plants collected in the northwest 
Himalaya were included by the International Union for Conserva- 
tion of Nature (IUCN) in its Red Data Book. Patees and hathpanja 
were declared to be ‘critically endangered’ kadu ‘endangered’ and 
dhoop ‘nearly threatened’ (S. Singh, in personal conversation). 
Given the mixed nature of impacts, and the importance of these 
activities in the local subsistence economy, there needs to be a 
carefully considered evaluation of resource use practices. Instead, 
park authorities tend towards a blanket ban under which all 
human activities come in for censure. 

Park authorities’ and conservationists’ assertions about the ‘bi- 
otic pressures’ threatening the conservation of wildlife within the 
park are based mainly on impressions gained from short treks 
through the area, and not on any ‘scientific study’. I had assumed 
that the research component of the ecodevelopment project was 
aimed at monitoring ecological changes brought about by human 
resource use. But researchers, who have been working in the park 
for more than a year, were swift to disabuse me of this notion. Moni- 
toring change, they said, requires baseline information on the spe- 
cies diversity of plants and animals inside the park, and the rela- 
tionships between them. The process of collecting this data had 
hardly begun. In the absence of baseline information about bio- 
diversity, how can one track changes in it? Thus, without precise 
and detailed evidence about which specific human resource use 
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practices adversely affect park wildlife, the state has initiated com- 
prehensive measures to curb such use.§ That the state is able to 
assert the superiority of its own understanding of the situation by 
claiming scientific legitimacy, points to the power of the alliance 
between conservationist biologists and the forest department. 

However destructive park authorities may consider villagers’ 
activities inside the park, most villagers have undeniable rights to 
graze their livestock, to collect herbs and to a quota of construction 
timber.” These rights are laid down in an astonishing document— 
Anderson’s Forest Settlement Report of 1886, which records in min- 
ute detail the specific rights of villages and even individuals in the 
demarcated forests of Kulu (Anderson 1886). There has been no 
substantial revision of these rights since the compilation of this 
report and it still remains the standard reference for present-day 
DFOs (divisional forest officers). The power of this book over peo- 
ple’s lives is enormous and their faith in it unshakeable. Illiterate 
village elders could never have had access to the Report, let alone 
decipher it. Yet when questioned about their rights they will say 
that on such and such page of the kitab (book) the names of their 
ancestors are recorded, and that is how they, the descendants, 
come to have these rights. Of course, the rights accorded in 1886 
now operate in a vastly changed context where human and live- 
stock populations, land use practices, links with the outside econ- 
omy and lifestyles bear little resemblance to what prevailed more 
than a century ago. As the subsequent discussion will show, villag- 
ers successfully invoke their ‘traditional legal rights’ in order to 
legitimise different present-day resource use practices. 

It is unclear why the rights of 1886 have not been gradually 
revised since. However, it would appear that the notification of the 
national park made it incumbent on the forest department to pro- 
ceed with a task it had avoided for decades. Yet the process of set- 
tling these rights remains ‘impossibly complex’ because local liveli- 
hoods remain heavily dependent on resources within the park. 
Even though park boundaries had been carefully re-drawn to 
ensure that only four settlements would be physically displaced by 
the notification of their lands as part of the park, apparently the 
authorities had entirely overlooked the problem of ‘resource dis- 
placement’. That is, more than 150 villages outside the western 
and southern edge of the park and unnumbered pastoralists from 
further afield stood to lose a crucial component of their economy, a 
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threat that brought forth murmurs of local protest. Attempting to 
settle these rights would be a hazardous process full of headaches 
like offering inadequate compensation and facing public wrath, 
trying to identify alternative resource sites in an already burdened 
landscape, and so on. Instead, conservationists suggested that 
GHNP be adopted for the ecodevelopment approach, which would 
‘wean away’ villagers from going into the park by providing alter- 
native economic opportunities for them. 


Ecodevelopment: On Paper and in Practice 


According to Shekhar Singh, one of its influential proponents, ‘eco- 
development is a strategy for protecting ecologically valuable areas 
(protected areas) from unsustainable or otherwise unacceptable 
pressures resulting from the needs and activities of people living in 
and around such areas’ (Singh n.d.: 3). Officially, ecodevelopment 
is described as ‘a site-specific package of measures derived through 
people (sic) participation, which addresses all aspects of land use 
and other resources, in order to promote sustainable land-use prac- 
tices, as well as income-generating activities, which are not delete- 
rious to protected area values’ (Panwar 1992, cited in WII 1996: 8). 
Ecodevelopment’s basic thrust is to divert biotic pressure from the 
protected area (Kothari et al. 1996). This attempt could take the 
form of establishing substitute fuel and fodder plantations to meet 
villagers’ biomass needs, and starting cottage industries to provide 
alternative income sources. Thus ecodevelopment is rather like 
rural development, but with an added emphasis on natural re- 
source conservation, especially the conservation of wildlife within 
the protected area. 

However, ecodevelopment begins with the assumption that wild- 
life conservation is a priority that overrides people’s rights to re- 
sources within the protected area. Its underlying philosophy is stat- 
ist in that it ignores the crucial issue of redressing a fundamental 
inequity, viz., the denial of rights to local people, a systematic bias 
begun by the colonial state and continued in independent India 
(Gadgil and Guha 1992). This fact is central to understanding 

-ecodevelopment, and cannot be emphasised enough. Unlike joint 
forest management (JFM), which either maintains or augments 
community rights to non-timber forest produce and also promises 
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villagers a share of the harvested timber, ecodevelopment accom- 
panies the state’s take-over of villagers’ rights. Ecodevelopment is 
thus part of a process of alienating community resources.® 

The strategy of ecodevelopment for India’s protected areas was 
first mooted around 1990 by international NGOs such as the World 
Wide Fund for Nature (WWF). The idea gained institutional sup- 
port during the 1992 United Nations Commission for Environment 
and Development (UNCED) conference in Rio de Janeiro, follow- 
ing which the World Bank created a special loan fund called the 
Global Environment Facility (GEF). In consultation with the World 
Bank and international NGOs, the Indian government identified 
possible protected areas in the country where ecodevelopment 
could be tried out. In the first phase two national parks, GHNP and 
Kalakad Mundanthurai in the southern Nilgiris, were chosen. The 
Bank funded their ecodevelopment plans with an International 
Development Assistance (IDA) loan. In the second phase seven 
other parks and sanctuaries, including Ranthambhor in Rajasthan, 
Rajaji in UP Gir in Gujarat and Melghat in Maharashtra, were also 
targeted for GEF funding. 

In the case of GHNP ecodevelopment was launched in November 
1994. The GHNP project consists of a loan of Rs 7 crore from the 
World Bank to be disbursed over five years, repayable at four per 
cent interest. This money is to be spent on three heads: (a) improv- 
ing park management (training, equipment, infrastructure); (b) 
research (being conducted by the Wildlife Institute of India); and 
(c) actual ecodevelopment. The World Bank loan conditions stipu- 
late that the park authorities must prepare detailed ‘micro-plans’ 
for every panchayat with the involvement of villagers as well as 
local NGOs. However, the exercise was entirely foreign to the forest 
department and, despite a crash course in participatory rural 
appraisal (PRA) techniques, micro-plans could not be made before 
1994 and, then too, only with the help of outside NGOs. Research 
gradually got under way from July 1995. In effect, this meant that 
research (an input into the planning process), planning and implp- 
mentation started concurrently! 

The present situation is somewhat absurd. Ecodevelopment suf- 
fered a temporary setback in mid-1996 with the World Bank reject- 
ing all the micro-plans submitted by the GHNP authorities, on the 
grounds that, inter alia, 
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(i) they did not quantify returns such as enhanced ecological 
productivity outside the park due to ecodevelopment.? 

(ii) they did not include enforceable contracts between the park 
authorities and local people in which the latter would agree 
to forego their rights to resources within the park in return 
for ecodevelopment. 


Since several successive teams of researchers had circulated 
through the area, all of them describing ecodevelopment in glow- 
ing terms, popular expectations about the scale of investment had 
ballooned out of proportion. As two years passed without any signs 
of money coming in, these expectations became tinged with the 
suspicion that the park authorities were bent on deceiving and 
manipulating the local people. Combined with this were apprehen- 
sions about the nature of ecodevelopment itself. The park director 
narrated a story about the absurd fears that villagers entertained 
about ecodevelopment: 


Villagers told the park director that they had heard that, under 
the ecodevelopment programme, a special kind of leopard had 
been released in their forests. This leopard had been imported 
from America and its diet chiefly consisted of sheep and goats. 
They knew someone who claimed to have seen one such leopard 
and this person had reported that the leopard had an identifica- 
tion tag in its ear that said ‘Made in America’. The park director 
had laughed heartily at this story and at the villagers. ‘Bring me 
this man,’ he said, ‘and I will touch his feet. He must be extraor- 
dinarily brave if, on seeing a leopard, instead of running for his 
life, he went close enough to actually read what was printed on 
his ear-tag!’ 


The park director related this incident to stress that people’s 
doubts about ecodevelopment were baseless, and that gullible vil- 
lagers would swallow almost any tale cooked up by ‘vested inter- 
ests’. Yet the story, if true, could also be interpreted as the villagers’ 
use of a telling metaphor of an imported concept, viz., ecodevel- 
opment, consuming and alienating local resources. The apprehen- 
sions about ecodevelopment could not be easily dismissed, and the 
park authorities were forced to realise that the atmosphere was too 
charged to allow the project to proceed smoothly. They played for 
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time by initiating a new approach called TRUCO—Trust and Confi- 
dence-Building Measures. With the objective of getting villagers to 
look favourably upon the park authorities, officials undertook 
public relations activities, including building bridges, repairing bri- 
dle paths, improving water supply and so on. However, TRUCO 
was perceived by some villagers as a move on the part of the park 
authorities to insinuate themselves into areas of public life tradi- 
tionally managed by the village panchayat, and they remained 
wary of this approach. Villagers also felt that the park authorities 
had to have some ulterior motive for their actions; they simply did 
not fit the role of fairy godmother. Ironically then, the upshot of 
TRUCO was a groundswell of opposition to ecodevelopment and a 
widespread unease about the intentions of the park authorities vis- 
a-vis local rights to resources within the park. This opposition has 
been buttressed by an NGO working in the area, as well as by local 
traders who control the traffic in medicinal plants, and by local 
politicians. 


Participation: Official Rhetoric and Actual Practice 


The Guidelines for Ecodevelopment Planning offer a somewhat inge- 
nuous rationale for eliciting villagers’ participation: 


People who use natural resources, and who should benefit from 
rural development, have sometimes contributed to the undoing 
of programmes or, at best, have not believed that the program- 
mes were for their benefit. Perhaps they were not asked to con- 
tribute to the programmes’ success (Pabla et al. 1995: 3). 


Thus, if villagers are asked to contribute to programmes, then 
they would be more convinced about their benefits. This line of 
thinking assumes that people’s responses have so far been hostile 
because of ignorance or because they resent being cold-shouldered. 
The guidelines do not acknowledge that there may be a real con- 
flict of interest between the park authorities and the villagers. Par- 
ticipation is seen as purely instrumental here, as something that 
promotes programme implementation rather than a right that vil- 
lagers, as interested parties, have to the changes being contem- 
plated by the state. 
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It is useful at this point to examine the different degrees of par- 
ticipation that an official agency can pursue. According to Borrini- 
Feyerabend, a state agency in charge of managing a protected area 
may: 


e Ignore the interests and capacities of other stakeholders and 
minimise their relationship with the protected area. 

e Inform the stakeholders about relevant issues and decisions. 

e Actively consult stakeholders about such issues and decisions. 

e Seek their consensus on those. 

e Negotiate with them on an open basis (thus effectively involv- 
ing them in the decision-making process) and develop a spe- 
cific agreement. 

e Share with them authority and responsibilities in a formal way 
(e.g., by asking them to join a management board). 

e Transfer some or all authority and responsibility to one or more 
stakeholders (possibly sharing jurisdiction with them) (1996: 
15) (emphasis in original). 


In joint forest management, sharing authority and responsibili- 
ties is structured into the agreement between the forest department 
and the community (though there are numerous problems in both 
the theory and practice of this institutionalisation). But ecodevel- 
‘opment stops at simply urging the implementing agency to consult 
stakeholders, without compulsorily requiring a process that does 
so. In the absence of clear instructions about how participation is to 
be elicited, and with no official penalties for not getting people to 
participate, ecodevelopment in GHNP has dealt with local people 
rather haphazardly. Elementary facts about ecodevelopment are 
scarcely known since the state has not even instituted regular, 
accessible channels of communication between the park authori- 
ties and villagers. 

The only departure from this situation occurred during the prep- 
aration of micro-plans by the park authorities with the assistance of 
outside NGOs such as the Society for the Promotion of Wastelands 
Development (Society for Promotion of Wastelands Development 
1995). Considerable effort seems to have gone jnto conducting the 
participatory rural appraisals (PRA)!° which generated the data for 
the micro-plans, which also mention fostering ‘village-level man- 
agement institutions’ and hope that the park authorities will sign 
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‘memoranda of understanding’ with village communities. However, 
SPWD’s involvement ended once the microplans were prepared, 
- leaving the park authorities to the task of actually implementing 
them—which was the last that the villagers heard of ‘village-level 
management institutions’! 

Though otherwise an improvement over official attempts at par- 
ticipation, the micro-plans show no indication that the villagers are 
internally differentiated. The documents consistently refer to con- 
sultations with ‘the people’ without ever mentioning women (since 
PRA techniques do focus on gender, this silence is mysterious), 
dalits, and poorer sections of the village community or youth. 
Reading the plans, one is led to believe that the village is a unity 
that speaks with one voice. As we shall see later, this impression is 
misleading. It is also interesting to note that the micro-plans were 
only prepared in English, a language with which most villagers and 
even the lower rungs of the park bureaucracy are unfamiliar. After 
the World Bank approved the revised plans, they were translated 
into Hindi in early 1997. This shows quite clearly that the plans are 
not intended for local circulation and discussion, but are primarily 
meant for World Bank consumption. 

The ecodevelopment micro-plans anticipated that local partici- 
pation would be forthcoming if the park authorities established 
direct and regular communication with villagers. However, this 
appears to have been a somewhat optimistic belief, given that park 
authorities were chary of actually committing themselves to a firm 
line on the question of villagers’ rights. The stand-off that occurred 
during a meeting organised by SPWD was typical: 


Village people in the ecodevelopment area feel that their rights 
to medicinal plant collection will be extinguished. In a village 
meeting, the director, GHNP announced that the forest depart- 
ment had no intention to close the park area for medicinal plant 
collection. ...As most village people consider sheep and goats as 
sources of wool, meat and cash, they strongly objected to a sup- 
posed closure of the park for grazing. Once again on this issue, 
the director, GHNP declared that the forest department had no 
intention to close*these rights but could not give it in writing. 
(Society for Promotion of Wastelands Development 1995: 13) 
(emphasis added). 
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‘Such prevarication could not put to rest people’s apprehensions 
about resources being taken away from them. Their previous his- 
tory of conflict with the forest department has also created a bed- 
rock of suspicion in which all new initiatives take root. With no 
change towards making the working of the park authorities more 
transparent and accountable to villagers, people have substantial 
reasons for opposing ecodevelopment. 


On the Other Side of Participation: Villagers’ Views 


Villagers say that the resources within the park are theirs by virtue 
of their longstanding customary rights, which are enshrined in the 
colonial Settlement Report (Anderson 1886). As traditional stew- 
ards of the forest and its creatures, they have an intimate under- 
standing of natural processes. Villagers feel that, as managers of 
the forest, they have certain privileges too. As an elderly man put 
it, ‘They call this a park. Park means bagicha (garden). And one can 
pluck flowers from a garden.’ A grazier said, Just as God put the 
bird in the sky and made seeds for it to eat, so He placed our sheep 
on the earth and gave them pastures upon which to graze.’ In arti- 
culating their opposition to the park and to ecodevelopment, vil- 
lagers often use metaphors and analogies naturalising their rela- 
tionship with nature and attributing to it a timeless quality. The 
identification of certain spots in the upper reaches of the park as 
sacred sites endowed with mystic power adds another dimension 
of cultural signification to the park landscape, an aspect that re- 
inforces the feeling of continuity and timelessness. Such a naturali- 
sation and sacralisation of the park—people relationship is em- 
ployed to further legitimise claims to resources within the park. 
Yet, as we shall see below, this strategy constructs a selective his- 
tory and a partial present. ma 

For the people living in the ecodevelopment zone immediately 
adjacent to the park, the area inside its boundaries has several 
meanings. It is an extremely important element in their resource 
catchment. Since agriculture and animal husbandry are inextric- 
ably linked in the local economy, the former would not be possible 
without access to the high-altitude pastures inside the park. Be- 
sides maintaining the fertility of the agricultural fields, livestock 
herds provide the highland people with wool, meat, leather, and 
are also assets that can be readily encashed when money is needed. 
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The traditional highland economy consisted mainly of the cultivation 
of subsistence crops such as barley, wheat and beans, and the rear- 
ing of livestock. This economy, however, has been drastically chan- 
ged over the course of the last two or three decades. With the 
expansion of the road network and improved transport and com- 
munications in Kulu district, horticulture has emerged as a lucra- 
tive alternative to subsistence agriculture. Orchards of apricots, 
apples, plums and pears have replaced the fields of barley. More 
recently, vegetable crops such as potatoes, radish, tomatoes and 
garlic have also been enthusiastically adopted. The climate of the 
area has always been suitable for these crops; with improved trans- 
port facilities, perishable produce can reach urban markets quickly. 
Enhanced links with cities have also fostered the collection of 
medicinal plants. Once gathered only for personal use and in much 
smaller quantities, now different species of plants are collected in 
bulk and sold to traders who meet the rising demands of pharma- 
ceutical companies. A similar situation prevails with respect to can- 
nabis and opium, the most profitable as well as the most risky crops 
grown locally. Cannabis flourishes in the wild here. Earlier har- 
vested only for self-consumption, it is now grown almost entirely 
for sale. In the more remote villages where these illicit crops can be 
cultivated and processed with little fear of punitive action, villagers 
discuss the economics of their operations with a business-like matter- 
of-factness. At least two growers approached this researcher for 
tips about contacting dealers directly in Delhi and Goa! 
Consequent upon these changes, there has been a large influx of 
money into the area and lifestyles have changed too. However, the 
rise in incomes has not been uniform. Villages closer to the road- 
head have been better able to capitalise on market opportunities. 
Within villages, those with larger land holdings have prospered 
more than those with less land and the landless, but even the latter 
seem to have gained more employment locally in agricultural work. 
The increased profitability of agriculture has weakened the eco- 
nomic relationship between some people and the park to the extent 
that the livelihood of the better-off households appears to be less 
dependent on rearing livestock. On the other hand, however, the 
more intensive collection of medicinal plants has resulted in greater 
resource extraction from the park. Since herb collection is a highly 
arduous business, it is mainly done by boys and young men from 
the poorer families. Certain other practices appear to be unchan- 
ged; for instance, dalits still harvest bamboo (Arundinaria falcata) 
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and bhashal (Salix wallichiana) for weaving baskets, their tradi- 
tional occupation, from the park. 

Increased integration with the market and changed cropping 
patterns and intensity, combined with the higher densities of 
human and livestock populations in the region, have modified the 
nature and extent of people’s relationship with the park. In this 
changed context, certain activities remain salient. Grazing con- 
tinues to be the mainstay of most poor and middle-income families. 
The increasing demand for medicinal plants feeds the poorer fam- 
ilies as well as makes profits for local traders. Thus access to re- 
sources inside the park continues to be crucial for the survival of 
the weaker sections of village society. The emerging economic dif- 
ferentiation of the village community has resulted in different 
political responses to ecodevelopment too. It is the poorer and 
middle-income sections who provide the groundswell of opposi- 
tion to ecodevelopment. Some of them have been mobilised by a 
local NGO called Society for the Advancement of Village Economy 
(SAVE) and have held village meetings and even a small demon- 
stration in Sainj town. By and large, however, most people express 
their opposition to ecodevelopment by refusing to participate in 
the activities initiated by the park authorities. By staying away, 
people refuse to be complicit in a process that they fear will ultim- 
ately take away their rights. Another party to the conflict is the 
traders’ lobby, which stands to lose if the collection of medicinal 
plants is stopped or regulated. This lobby appears to be active 
behind the scenes in local politics and has doubtless been influential 
in reinforcing the hostile climate of opinion vis-a-vis ecodevelopment. 

It is interesting to note here that those who stand to lose the 
most are not the most vociferous protesters. Men prominent in vil- 
lage panchayat affairs have so far voiced the most articulate oppo- 
sition. These elders have strategically taken a hard line stand about 
refusing ecodevelopment in order to drive a better bargain with the 
park authorities. The TRUCO goodwill measures were partly under- 
taken in order to appease these leaders, many of whom acted as 
petty contractors for the forest department. Thus, opposition and 
participation together constitute a shifting yet structured terrain 
through which people negotiate the best deal for themselves. Since 
the forest department has decided to soft-pedal the issue of settle- 
ment of rights for the time being, the conflict with villagers has 
been set aside for the moment. 
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The Discourse of Rights and Communities: 
Points of Participation? 


As described above, the village community is internally differenti- 
ated, and with increasing commercialisation is becoming even 
more so. These transformations have been important in shaping 
people’s dependence on resources inside the park, as well as their 
political responses to ecodevelopment. Yet these changes are ignored 
when villagers oppose the park by dwelling upon their ‘traditional 
subsistence rights’ as authoritatively guaranteed by the Settlement 
Report. It is ironic that what must once have been a configuration 
of rights with considerable fluidity came to be frozen in colonial 

* ław and, over time, acquired an emblematic character, even as 
resource-use practices continued to change. It is even more ironic 
that both villagers and park authorities, who stand in conflict over 
the control and management of natural resources, appear to sub- 
scribe to the same notion of ‘traditional subsistence rights’. 

While the park authorities seek to extinguish these rights through 
ecodevelopment, their plans are based on the same problematic 
notion of ‘local community’ that villagers use to legitimise their 
continued resource-extraction. That is, ecodevelopment plans are 
aimed only at people living in the immediate vicinity of the park; 
they completely ignore the equally legal claims of the graziers who 
come from distant parts of Kulu district and elsewhere. The claims 
of those who use resources in the park but who have no legal 
rights, such as the seasonal Nepali migrant labourers employed by 
traders to collect medicinal plants, are also ignored. Groups whose 
dependence is not legitimised in law are more vulnerable than oth- 
ers. Just as local villagers attempt to discredit these groups by clas- 
sifying them as ‘outsiders’, the park authorities too have devised 
their ecodevelopment plans ‘with community participation’ in a 
way that disenfranchises the more distant members of the commu- 
nity and those without legal rights.!! At the same time, just as park 
authorities’ micro-plans presume the existence of a homogeneous 
village community, local opposition also seeks to strengthen its 
position by presenting itself as an undifferentiated, unified entity. If 
the Settlement Report was the first attempt by the state at refashion- 
ing village community, ecodevelopment would appear to be the 
second. And in both these instances, villagers seem to collaborate 
with the state in the remaking. 
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Villagers and park authorities also share a common vision of ‘de- 
velopment’. That is, both seek to increase linkages with the outside 
world in order to enhance their material lifestyles. The strongest 
demand that villagers voice when asked about ecodevelopment is 
for roads. They feel that roads are the essential prerequisites for 
development, a belief that is shared by the park authorities. Re- 
gardless of the ecologically disastrous impact of road building in 
the hills, both parties to the conflict concur in the importance they 
give to improved access. In July 1996, the first large chunk of eco- 
development money, Rs 1.9 crore, was released to the park author- 
ities. One of the first activities taken up was the improvement of 
the forest road to Shangarh. Until then, the people of Shangarh 
had clearly expressed their hostility to ecodevelopment. However, 
in late September 1996, when the visiting World Bank mission 
drove up to the village on the newly built road, they were greeted 
with marigold garlands, a gesture that took even the park director 
by surprise. As long as ecodevelopment brings money to the vil- 
lages, and the question of extinguishing rights is kept aside, the 
panchayat leaders are willing to participate in the project. Thus, 
even across the unbridgeable divide of conflict over resource 
rights, villagers and park authorities have some meeting points. 


Conclusions and Some Thoughts for the Future 


Ecodevelopment represents an attempt by the state to create anew 
and pristine landscape where wildlife roams free and undisturbed, 
and where human beings enter only as scientists or tourists. In this 
controlled haven, the only role for local villagers is as guides and 
porters, not as graziers or herb collectors. Since the role has 
already been decided, the only way in which local villagers can par- 
ticipate is to perform according to the script. However, through 
their complex and sometimes contradictory responses, villagers 
have tried to create an alternative future in which they retain the 
right to use and manage resources inside the park, through the 
operation of the grazing runs and through the demarcation of 
herb-collection territories. While much of their action has taken the 
form of either outright opposition to ecodevelopment or a quiet 
refusal to fall in line, villagers have also collaborated with the for- 
est department to ensure that they get a share of ecodevelopment 
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funds. That is, they are willing to participate, but on their own 
terms. We also noted that local villagers’ political responses employ 
some of the same problematic concepts that the forest department 
uses. 

What is the future of ecodevelopment? Will the project be 
pushed through as a top-down administrative exercise? Or will it 
be cancelled and its funding withdrawn? Will it limp along as it has 
done so far? Or will the state toughen its stand and increase its 
policing and enforcement efforts? 

Let us examine the points of comparison with JFM. As men- 
tioned above, unlike JFM, participation is not institutionalised in 
ecodevelopment and figures only as a general directive. Second, 
while JFM ideally benefits villagers by increasing their net returns 
from protection, the situation regarding the costs and benefits of 
ecodevelopment is highly murky. Villagers do not think that their 
rights are negotiable and oppose all initiatives that are perceived as 
trying to erode their rights. That is, they do not see themselves as 
potential beneficiaries under ecodevelopment. Third, in JFM, the 
optimal combination of different kinds of forest produce to be 
sought can be mutually negotiated. In the case of ecodevelopment, 
the state’s primary objective of enhancing wildlife is non-negotia- 
ble. Fourth, JFM has acquired considerable legitimacy in policy cir- 
cles (though no legal backing yet), a legitimacy that ecodevelop- 
ment does not have. Fifth, JFM has sparked off hectic networking 
among NGOs, mainly through the national and state-level working 
groups, resulting in stronger, more coherent lobbying; the NGOs 
involved in ecodevelopment are more isolated. 

All these factors make ecodevelopment a highly contentious pro- 
ject with a much more tenuous existence than JFM. If the project is 
scuttled on the grounds of its failure to generate a working consen- 
sus between the forest department and villagers, the cancellation 
may perhaps be interpreted as the triumph of (non)participation in 
a government programme! 


Notes 


1. Besides these three gorges, the park includes 235 sq. km of the Parbati valley, 
which were added in 1994. 


10. 


11. 
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. In terms of both monetary value and quantity collected, the most important 


medicinal plants are dhoop, kadu, patees, hathpanja and nhaini (for Latin 
names, please see Glossary, in this volume). 


. The Act specifies that rights to land or other resources inside the area to be noti- 


fied as a national park must be acquired by the government, thus effectively dis- 
placing villages. In addition, no wildlife can be destroyed, exploited or removed 
from a national park, nor can grazing be permitted. 


. However, I have just learnt that a census of the musk deer population con- 


ducted over the last five years shows an alarming decline (by almost half) in 
their numbers (Mehra in personal conversation, pers. comm.). The reasons for 
this decline may be poaching, disease, drastic changes in food availability or 
habitat, or some combination thereof. It does seem rather ironic, though, that 
the numbers of a species identified as ‘most vulnerable’ by the park authorities 
should plummet following the ‘protection’ of its habitat. 


. This situation may change with the recent Supreme Court order passed in a 


case filed by the World Wide Fund for Nature (WWF) that settlement be com- 
pleted within a year of notification of a protected area. The specification of a 
deadline may have been motivated by the best of intentions, but the complex 
process of identifying rights and right-holders and compensating them, if hur- 
ried through, may end up shortchanging villagers. 


. Saberwal (forthcoming) discusses the institutional origins of the ‘alarmist de- 


gradation discourse’ and attributes the forest department's (scientifically dubi- 
ous) concern about the environmental impact of resource use in the Himalaya 
to inter-departmental conflicts within the state. 


. Villages are allocated rights in different forests and each household in a village 


is entitled to one tree every five years. 


. Such a view of ecodevelopment does not deny the cause of biodiversity conser- 


vation, but argues for alternative modes of conservation which respect the 
rights of different social groups, especially those dependent on natural resources 
for subsistence. 


- The World Bank seems to be primarily interested in reducing the situation to a 


simple equation: quantifying the value of natural resources extracted by people 
from the park, and investing in ecodevelopment in order to generate the same 
value outside the park. Such an elegant solution, unfortunately, is a little hard 
to obtain in the context of an ecological landscape saturated with political- 
economic and other cultural meanings. 

PRA is the only research methodology for collecting and analyzing socio- 
economic data to which the Guidelines for Ecodevelopment Planning devote any 
attention (see Pabla et al. 1995). 

Besides being unjust, this is also ineffective planning. Of the livestock that 
grazes in the park, 35 per cent comes from areas outside the ecodevelopment 
zone (Mehra, pers. comm.) and the park authorities have no measures to mod- 
ify the practices of such a significant section. 


6 
Sapangada: A Kuianka Living Space* 


Savyasaachi 


A Point of View 


Over the past decades, rapid deforestation has raised several ques- 
tions regarding modern perceptions and knowledge of nature, of 
technology, of work cultures, and of social relations. One argu- 
ment, which I also subscribe to, is that the cause of deforestation is 
speedy capitalist industrial development. It destroys nature’s capa- 
city for self-regeneration. As a consequence, the ability to recuper- 
ate from injury and fatigue is progressively diminishing in nature 
and in culture. This is manifest primarily in the unmitigated vio- 
lence and aggression against nature. In the natural world there is 
wasteland, in society there is violence and breakdown. What 
human beings do to nature they do to themselves. 

Efforts to arrest deforestation have focused largely on the preser- 
vation and conservation of forest-based resources in a way that pri- 
oritises resources over people. In the process, people are often dis- 
placed from their homes and their sense of belonging destroyed. 
Compensation is inadequate, for it cannot cover up and recover the 


* The forest history detailed in this paper has been taken from H.K. Mishra, 
Working Plan for the Reserved Forests of Balliguda Division, for the period 1981-82 to 
2000-01 (Part I & II); S.C. Padhi, Working Scheme for the Podis Origin Forests of 
Balliguda Range from 1971-90; and K.J. Shekhar, First and Second Working Scheme 
for Unreserved Forests of Balliguda Forest Division, 1981-82 to 1990-91. - 
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losses. At issue is not just a question of livelihood but one of human 
rights and identity. 

To address this problem, we need to locate and examine the 
nature of the partnership that exists between the government and 
the people. One instance of this parmership is the joint forest man- 
agement (JFM) programme. An important premise of such pro- 
grammes is that all the partners have an equal right to determine 
the nature of their participation. However, there is little effort to 
define the nature and social content of participation. For instance, 
the literature on deforestation often emphasises the value of peo- 
ple’s own traditions of caring for natural resources, but descrip- 
tions of the ways villagers—peasants or tribals—see nature and 
understand its resources are rare. 

What is the common ground that allows for cooperation? Do the 
forest guards and the forest dwellers share a view of the forest that 
will enable them to work ‘jointly’? In what ways do property rela- 
tions define the responsibilities and obligations of the partners? Is 
there a collective responsibility for both successes and, more 
importantly, for failures? What do the forest-dwelling partners 
bring to the decision-making table: just their labour, or their under- 
standing of the universe of the forest? To what extent is people’s 
knowledge of the forest and their work culture enriched by their 
participation in such programmes? In what way is JFM a forum to 
collectively thrash out an agenda for the ‘care’ of the forest uni- 
verse? These questions acquire different meanings in different 
social, political and economic contexts, but nevertheless need to be 
constantly raised. 

In this essay I attempt to outline briefly the main components of 
Kuianka’s view of the forest in the larger context of development. 
Through this, one can also perhaps work towards some under- 
standing of the issues and questions crucial for undertaking a joint 
venture. 


Kuiankas in the Modern Context 


The Kuianka live in the forested hills of Phulbani District in Orissa. 
They speak Kui, which belongs to the Dravidian family of lan- 
guages. In Kui, the forestscape is called Sapangada, literally an 
open living space. The Kuianka earn their livelihood by shifting 
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cultivation and make settlements in clearings in the forest. The 
government refers to the Kuianka as Khuttia Khonds. This name 
has been inherited from colonial administrators. Along with this 
name the state has also inherited the colonial view that the practice 
of shifting cultivation is destructive to the forest. Development 
programmes are therefore seen as necessary to provide alternative 
means of earning a livelihood through participation in the market. 
This view is derived from the normative order of the industrial pro- 
duction system. 

As forest dwellers, the Kuianka are situated at the point of con- 
tact between two different modes of perceiving the forestscape. 
These two modes are represented by different nomenclatures, the 
one they use to define themselves: Kuianka, and the other used by 
the government to define them, Khuttia Khonds. In other words, as 
Kuianka and as Khuttia Khonds they participate in two different 
ways of ordering their social and cultural life, each of these based 
on different views of the forestscape. Despite the illegality, the 
Kuianka continue to practice shifting cultivation. They are under 
pressure to abandon it and participate in the wider differentiated 
market through development programmes. The Kuianka, however, 
wish to continue their agricultural practices and also participate in 
the market. According to them, this is the only way to ensure sub- 
sistence in the face of the uncertainties of the market. 

There is no place for the Kuianka to participate in the market 
with the skills and knowledge they have acquired by living and 
working in the forest. The development programmes that are intro- 
duced are self-defeating—not only do they stifle Kuianka initiative, 
but also create conditions in which the pace of deforestation is 
accelerated. For instance, the marketing of non-timber forest pro- 
duce (such as sal seeds, sal dust, and resin, mahua flowers, char 
seeds, myrobalans, mango, tamarind, siali leaves), which is an 
important programme to ‘develop’ the Khuttia Khonds, has in fact 
resulted in premature collecting of forest produce, which in turn 
has led to more rapid deforestation (for Latin names, see Glossary, 
in this volume). 

This enquiry stems from the basic question: in what way can 
spaces be created so that the skills and initiatives of forest dwellers 
can evolve? The paper is laid out in three stages. Why and how do 
development programmes suffocate and stifle people’s initiatives? 
In what way do the existing practices of forest dwellers reinforce 
their sense of certitude? How do they create a living space out of 
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what appears to foresters as a mere resource to be exploited or, pre- 
served? In order to answer the last question, I draw on a Kui gaani 
sung on religious occasions, which I collected in 1992-93 while 
doing fieldwork in Belgar, Phulbani. 


The Ilistorical Context of Foresters’ Demarcation 
of the Forest 


In 1880, the British government formed Balliguda taluk and took 
over the control of the forests from the Raja of Parlakhimedi (now 
in Ganjam district). To begin with, there was no system of forest 
cess in the Balliguda tract. The government was the sole proprietor 
and owner of all forest lands. The taluk was divided into muthas, 
which were groups of villages. Each mutha head paid a nazrana, a 
kind of tribute, directly to the government. In 1900, the Balliguda 
forests came under the control of the revenue department, and the 
entire forest land was then treated as ‘reserved’. But in order to 
formally ‘reserve’ the forest, and prevent what the forest depart- 
ment:saw as wanton destruction by forest dwellers, it had to be 
demarcated. 

At this time, delineating boundaries for the purposes of notifica- 
tion was difficult, but the process of demarcation was initiated in 
1923. Belgar area, where the Kuianka live, was demarcated in 
1937-38. By 1941, the process of drawing demarcation lines and 
reserving areas had still not been completed. However, the first 
scheme for extracting timber from the areas demarcated in Belgar 
and Guma was prepared in 1941. According to this scheme, the for- 
est area was divided into 20 coupes and the yield fixed by area. 
These were prepared through rough mapping and without any 
enumeration. In 1948—49, the measure of yield was changed to 
‘volume’ (number of trees). Shifting cultivation continued in areas 
not notified as reserved. Whenever cultivation encroached into 
notified areas, the forest department registered these cases and 
levied fines (see Table 6.1). 

A working scheme for the improvement of forests affected by 
shifting cultivation was made for the years 1971-90. For the suc- 
cess of this scheme, some rights and privileges were granted to for- 
est dwellers and projects were designed to provide alternative 
employment. In 1979 the Khuttia Khond Development Agency was 
established for integrated development of Khuttias living in Belgar 
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Table 6.1 
Forest Offences in Belgar, Phulbani District, Orissa, 1980-81 to 1989-90 


Year Offence Undetected Podu Total Number of Persons Area Affected 


Report Cases Cases Involved in Podu by Podu 

Cases and OR Cases (in hectares) 
1980-81 14 1 26 41 159 478 
1981-82 25 3 11 39 44 95 
1982-83 14 2 52 68 65 179 
1983-84 17 13 37 67 122 277 
1984-85 44 26 69 139 130 210 
1985-86 53 4 17 74 43 61 
1986-87 37 5 25. «67 35 58 
1987-88 45 11 31 87 50 49 
1988-89 82 5 100 187 162 168 
1989-90 37 3 116 154 434 179 


Source: Records of the Forest Department Office, Belgar. 
Note: There are three categories of offences: 
1. Offence Report (OR) cases 
2. ‘Section 56’ cases (where a vehicle is involved and/or carpentry tools such 
as chain saws or other saws etc.) 
3. Undetected (UD) cases (where only timber is detected and recovered) 


and Guma panchayats. In reserved forests, rights were granted to 
genuine local inhabitants whose names had been entered in the 
enumeration register which forms part of the settlement record. 
These rights are: collection and removal of the following minor for- 
est produce for domestic consumption only—tamarind, mahua, sal 
resin, all edible roots, fruits, siali leaves, thatching grass, sal leaves, 
brooms, honey; right of way to villages across reserves along estab- 
lished routes; free grazing of their own cattle, other than goats and 
pigs, during the summer, but strictly not in regeneration and plan- 
tation areas. In return for these rights which were to pass to their 
successors as well, the right holders were bound not to sell or bar- 
ter any forest produce obtained in excess of the specified rights, 
and to maintain the exterior boundary annually against payment of 
wages at rates prescribed by the forest department. 


Development Programmes 


Programmes for providing employment were not immediately 
accessible to all Khuttia Khonds. People had to wait in a queue till 
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their turn came. The income that was generated was not sufficient 
for subsistence needs and was treated as surplus earnings in addi- 
tion to produce from shifting cultivation. In Table 6.2 I have repro- 
duced an approximate figure of Kuianka annual income according 
to the integrated rural development programme (IRDP) proformas 
for Rangaparu, a village approximately 5 km from Belgar. This vil- 
lage is one of the largest in the area. Its inhabitants are relatively 
more affluent and more socialised in the market in comparison to 
other villages located at a distance from the market in Belgar. 


Table 6.2 
Households by Source of Income, Village Rangaparu, 1992-93 


Source Average Agriculture Animal Agricultural Salary Industrial Others 


Income (Rs) Husbandry Wage Business (NTFPs) 
50 1 1 
100 2 1 2 
200 1 4 
250 1 5 
300 2 4 1 
400 1 1 
500 6 10 21 
1000 3 13 35 31 
2000 39 43 25 22 
3000 33 7 12 4 
4000 17 
5000 4 


Source: IRDP Programme Survey, Block Headquarters Office, Balliguda. 


The range of average annual income that is earned in different 
sectors is as follows: agricultural sector—Rs 300-5,000; animal 
husbandry sector—Rs 50-3,000; agricultural labour—Rs 50-3,000. 
There are no salaried Kuianka and there is no industrial labour. 
From the sale of non-timber forest products (NTFPs), income ran- 
ges from Rs 100-3,000. These figures are a rough estimation. They 
are important nevertheless because they form the basis on which 
IRDP candidates are selected. Table 6.3 provides a classification of 
households according to their annual income. 

This income from the market supplements their wealth in food 
from shifting cultivation. The Kuianka point out the differences in 
cash income versus the fact that almost all members of a village get 
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Table 6.3 
Household Incomes Per Annum, Village Rangaparu, 1992-93 
Income Per Annum (Rs) Number of Households 
10,000-8000 27 
7800-5800 35 
5600-3500 24 
3400-1600 9 
Total number of households 95 
Households surveyed 100 


Source: IRDP Programme Survey, Block Headquarters Office, Balliguda. 


similar subsistence out of cultivation. This is not to suggest that 
there are no differences in the quantity of crops produced by each 
family, but to suggest that whatever the differences, the subsist- 
ence needs of all members of a village are met by sharing. It is or 
the basis of this sharing that social pressures arising from differ- 
ences in cash income can be witlistood. 

Does Kuianka income from the market and their wealth in food 
crops from shifting cultivation sustain them? No. The majority of 
the Kuianka are reported to be caught in a debt trap. During the 
period from April to September, the Kuianka run out of both food 
and money. Traders and shopkeepers point out that the Kuianka 
then borrow money from them and from the Panos, a people 
placed low in the caste hierarchy. In the pre-British era the Khuttia 
Khonds and the Panos lived as part of one community. The Khuttia 
Khonds were hospitable and generous and were in the role of giv- 
ers rather than receivers. 

However, after the introduction of British laws permitting land 
alienation, etc., this relation began to disappear. Today the Khonds 
borrow from, amongst others, the Panos, to meet their subsistence 
requirements. This includes expenditure for food, shelter, clothing 
and for a series of festivals and rituals spread over different months. 
The latter are an integral part of their cultivation cycle, i.e., they 
are part of the series of productive activities that constitute the 
cycle. 

The Kuianka are familiar with weekly markets, where they buy 
goods for everyday use. Traders and shopkeepers use weekly mar- 
kets as forums to explore possible clients for long-term relations. 
This is more cost-effective because the purchasing power of 
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Kuianka at any one time is limited. Shopkeepers often complain 
that it is expensive and not worth their while to come to weekly 
markets. They therefore seek long-term relations that give them 
access to NTFPs, which then more than compensates their expense 
in coming to these forested hills where the Kuianka live. 

Through loans, traders assure themselves of a continued supply 
of NTFPs at low prices which can be retailed in wholesale markets 
for four times the purchasing price. In the perception of traders and 
officials, Kuianka take money because of their poverty. From the 
standpoint of Kuianka, they take an advance from traders. In other 
words, traders invest in Kuiankas and the Kuianka are not indebted 
to them. This is not to say there is no indebtedness. 

The lean season between April and September is an annual fea- 
ture in Kuianka life. In the past, they relied on forest produce to 
meet their demands for food during this period. However, it is 
becoming difficult for them to rely on the forest because the tubers 
which were their primary food in this season have become scarce. 
This is both a sign of deforestation and a sign of the change in their 
collective life that has made them vulnerable to the market. In the 
past too, the Kuianka relied on the Panos for their needs from the 
market. They would barter foodgrains and forest produce in 
exchange for dry fish, chewing tobacco, cloth, combs and oil. The 
Panos used the profit from these transactions. Through this, a kind 
of friendship developed between the two communities. 

This situation changed as the quantity of forest produce changed 
and government propaganda regarding development, settled agri- 
culture, and cash crops became stronger. Today, the Panos have 
become wealthy, possess land and money, and the Kuianka are 
dependent on them for meeting the demands of the lean season. 
The Kuianka point out that the Panos charge high rates of interest 
on small loans and when the Kuianka are unable to repay the 
money, they take their land instead. Kuianka then become wage 
labour on this land. The Panos also pay the Kuianka to cut fresh for- 
ests for shifting cultivation. Their bondage to the Panos keeps them 
from going to the market. The attempt by other traders and shop- 
keepers to build long-term relations has enabled some Kuianka to 
break their bondage to the Panos. However, the tendency of this 
long-term relation to become another kind of bondage deters the 
Kuianka from building ties with the traders. 
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To save themselves from both the Panos and traders, the Kuianka 
have developed their own system of loans and repayment. For the 
first year some interest is charged. The rate varies from person to 
person. After this no interest is charged and the duration over 
which the loan has to be returned is fixed by mutual agreement, 
keeping in mind the economic condition of the debtor. Return of a 
loan can also be in kind or in work, not money alone. The settle- 
ment of a loan can take anything from several years to two genera- 
tions. From the Kuianka perspective, such loans help to sustain 
tribal economy, of which shifting cultivation is an essential part. 

As against questions such as why Kuianka borrow rather than 
minimising their expenditure on festivals and rituals, why they do 
not participate more effectively in the market rather than in shift- 
ing cultivation, the Kuianka response is that these festivals and rit- 
uals are part of their tradition of work. Development programmes, 
on the other hand, are ill-designed. 


The Failure of Government Forestry Schemes 


From 1986-87 onwards, the forest department in coordination 
with the Integrated Tribal Development Agency (ITDA) undertook 
to implement programmes for horticultural development. These 
programmes were only partially successful. The government argued 
that the Kuianka were not interested in growing fruit-bearing 
trees; that they cut down the fruit trees prematurely and were not 
willing to work on horticultural plantations. From the state’s point 
of view, what obstructs the success of development programmes 
like this one is people’s impatience and their unwillingness to wait 
for results. 
According to the Kuianka, the programme was wrongly con- 
ceived. The area covered by the plantation is at least 20 ha, while 
the number of saplings planted range from 5,000 to 22,000. The 
infrastructure required to manage these large plantations is not 
provided. Kuianka protest when they are asked to take responsibil- 
ity for caring for these plantations. One such plantation was made 
at the Guma junction near Belgar, on agricultural land. First, the 
tribals prefer to plough the land rather than grow trees on it. Second, 
there was no infrastructural arrangement to prevent cattle and 
goats from destroying the saplings. Third, and most importantly, 
work in plantations does not allow time for food crop cultivation. 
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In contrast, agricultural programmes are accepted. Wherever 
land is available, Kuianka make efforts to plough land and harvest 
cash crops. This is so because the time frame of agricultural work 
does not clash with the time frame of subsistence shifting cultiva- 
tion. The time frame of shifting cultivation is inviolable. It gener- 
ates a normative order that defines to the Kuianka their mode of 

. participation in the market and in development programmes. For 
the Kuianka, the work of shifting cultivation is the precondition for 
the paid labour that they perform in the market. Without the col- 
lective sustenance that the former provides, the latter would not be 
possible. The rituals and festivals are part of this economy, and they 
ensure a sense of certitude through gift exchange, cooperation and 
sharing. The nature of this economy is shaped by analogy with the 
economy of nature. Nature has a way of economising, which 
enables it to replenish itself. This property of nature may be called 
its self-activity, its capacity to self-regenerate. The production para- 
digm, which begins and ends in the market, is unable to account 
for these rituals and activities. Kuianka loans are a way of sharing 
the burden of deprivation within the community and allowing for 
self-regeneration. 


The System of Shifting Cultivation 


Shifting cultivation is a mode in which crops are harvested in more 
than one field. Cultivators move from one to another over several 
fields until they return to the one from where they began. This 
completes the cycle. The time frame of this cycle is determined by 
the number of fields across which cultivators move which in turn is 
determined by the time duration of fallow needed for the forests’ 
diversity to regenerate in any one field. The time frame, the num- 
ber of fields and the forest area required for these are the three fac- 
tors of production for shifting cultivation. When these conditions 
are met, it is a viable practice. 

The Kuianka point out that it is not the cutting of a tree that is 
destructive of the forest. On the contrary, it is necessary for the 
health of a forest, for if trees are not cut then they will grow taller 
and will shade other smaller plants. This will not allow them to 
grow and will reduce forest diversity. Therefore to allow for small 
plants to grow and to replenish the diversity in a forest it is 
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necessary for trees to be cut. Shifting cultivation fields are chosen 
in forests where the undergrowth is not very thick and the trees 
have grown tall. Not all parts of a hill where there is undergrowth 
are used for shifting cultivation. The diversity of the remaining for- 
est is essential for the subsistence of the Kuianka during the lean 
season and for the production of non-timber forest produce for the 
market. 

Shifting cultivation is a method that ensures the renewal and 
regeneration of the density and diversity of a forest. Underlying 
this method is a view of the universe of the forest and of nature as it 
manifests itself in this universe. The forest and fields that are cre- 
ated as a result of shifting cultivation are not just a source of food 
crops but a living space as well. In what follows, a brief description 
of Kuianka living space is given in two parts: the physical landscape 
and its cultural perception. On its basis an attempt is made to 
understand the nature of the products of shifting cultivation, in 
comparison to the nature of the product of industrial development 
programmes. j 


Sapangada: The Forest as Living Space 


What for others is simply a landscape covered with forested hills is 
for Kuianka a living space on which they order their way of life. In 
this landscape, Sapangada is the most important place. Sapangada 
is a hole which was large in the past but has shrunk over genera- 
tions. The literal translation of Sapangada is ‘open space’. Associ- 
ated with it is a Kui gaani (epic song) which describes it as the 
Kuianka place of origin, and describes the transformation of the 
forest wilderness into a living space. 

The gaani elaborates a perception of open living space that is co- 
extensive with the place of origin. It lists the names of hills, which 
mark out the geographical spread of Kuianka living space. Sapan- 
gada is the centre of this space, and consequently, the hills around 
it are also known as Sapangada. Geographically, the hole—Sapan- 
gada—is situated approximately 6 km from Belgar on the way to, 
Guma, the headquarters of a gram panchayat of the same name, in 
Phulbani district. The spatial spread of the Sapangada area is, how- 
ever, not coterminous with the administrative area. 
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The Physical Landscape 


Forested hills constitute the physical landscape of Sapangada. 
These are named and have several stories associated with them 
individually and collectively. In this way, even if the forestscape 
changes, Kuianka preserve their experience of living in a forest. 
The hills are classified in three orders. The first order is constituted 
by a set of hills that mark out the sacred geography of Sapangada. 
These hills are the commons of the Kuianka. Periodically, offerings 
are made to the godly beings—penu—associated with these hills. 
This task is allocated to particular clans. On these hills no human 
intervention is permitted, i.e., forest cannot be cut here. The hills 
are richly endowed with a diversity of plants and animals. The sig- 
nificance of sacred hills for Kuianka emerges from its placement 
and relation to the second and third order of hills. 

The second order of hills—soru—circumscribe this sacred geog- 
raphy. Here Kuiankas work for a livelihood. They undertake podu 
or shifting cultivation. These hills are the commons for a group of 
villages. Here forest is cut to make impermanent clearings, where 
the forest grows when land is left fallow. The penu associated with 
these hills are propitiated at the beginning and the end of the culti- 
vation cycle. The regenerated forest on these fallow fields is com- 
pared with the forest on sacred hills. On the fields, forest regener- 
ates after trees are cut. On the sacred hills the forest regenerates in 
the course of its natural life cycle of birth, dissolution and regener- 
ation. The Kuianka believe that the diversity of plant and animal 
life on regenerated fallow is enriched by the presence of natural 
diversity on the sacred hills. 

The third order of hills circumscribes the second order of hills, 
which is the Kuianka place of work. Within this third order Kuianka 
make clearings and here they make their settlements. The base of 
these hills—wango—is used for this purpose. The outermost part, 
the boundary of a settlement, is known as sandhi. Adjacent to this 
is the area where Kuianka grow crops like maize, mustard and veg- 
etables. Below this are the lowland fields where water gathers and 
it is possible to prepare rice cultivation fields. These three orders 
are not named in Kui, but nevertheless mark three aspects of a 
landscape, namely, the sacred place, the place of work and the 
place of home. 
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These are related to each other: the sacred place is once removed 
from the place of home and vice versa, and the place of work medi- 
ates their relationship. The work field comes in between the forests 
in sacred space and the clearing of a settlement. The sacred forest 
manifests the work of nature and the settlement clearing manifests 
the work of man. As mediating space the field of work partakes of 
the world of nature and the world of man. 

These three aspects of the Sapangada landscape correspond to 
the three aspects of a forested hill irrespective of the part of the 
landscape to which it may belong. The relationship between 
Sapangada (the collectivity of hills) and a hill (which may be con- 
sidered its elementary unit) is that the part is cast in the image of 
the whole and the whole is reflected in the part. A part is then 
exemplary—it elaborates and illustrates the whole. Accordingly, 
the preservation of the whole is necessary for the preservation of 
the part, and vice versa. In other words, the preservation of sacred 
geography can be undertaken by the preservation of the distance 
and relationship between the work of man and the work of nature. 
The work of man cannot be preserved at the expense of the work of 
nature, and the work of nature is thus, necessarily, reciprocally pre- 
served in the work of man. 

From this standpoint on the forest landscape it is possible to 
understand an aspect of the ‘work’ done by the Kuianka to make 
the forest a living space. The universe of the forest as-a living 
space is better understood from the standpoint of work that cre- 
ated it and not from the standpoint of resources to be drawn from 
it. This is similar to the way in which a commodity or object simul- 
taneously embodies and conceals the creator and the process of 
creation. 


A Hill and Its Gods 


In addition to the terms for the three parts of a hill slope (jaka, soru 
and wango), the Kuianka have terms for adjacent hill slopes. Ana 
refers to the continuous slope which links the sides of two hills, the 
highest point of which are known as gati. Along the slope up to one 
peak and then again along the slope to another peak—the Kuianka 
move from one hill to another while hunting, as do animals. In con- 
trast, the term soru describes a hillside in its relation to its base, 
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wango. The former is used for shifting cultivation while the latter is 
traversed for hunting. A hillside is described by two terms—ana 
and soru—from the standpoint of its relation to the top hill and to 
the adjacent hill, and from the standpoint of its relation to the top 
hill and the base, respectively. The term jaka describes the upper 
hill as the place from where water falls or flows down. The mean- 
ing of the term jaka is derived from its use as a reference to the 
menstrual hut. Menstruation is understood as the flow of fluids, 
comparable to the flow of water. 


Figure 6.1 
Description of a Hillside 
gati jaka 
keri 
danda 
soru jaka 
soru tude 
soru nede 
Name Physical Aspects Symbolic and Practical and 
Religious Aspects Ecological Aspects 
gatijaka Kambooni forest Penu resting place No work by man permitted 
keri Stony area Keri penu Transition zone 
danda Botti forest Keri penu Pathway 
soru jaka _Botti/oodane forest Darni penu Area used for shifting 
soru tude Oodane forest Gangi penu etltivaiion 
soru nede Darni penu 


There are different godly beings, penu, associated with each 
stage of the slope. The total area available for cultivation is known 
as bagad, including the soru and the area within the settlement used 
for supplementary crops. Here there are present various types of 
penu: soru penu, darni penu, keri penu and gangi penu. These together 
ensure for the Kuianka the certitude of the self-regenerating aspect 
of the forest. Their presence in the mid-hill makes it possible for 
trees in these areas to grow by silipinae, i.e., by self-activity. 
The soru penu is the guardian of a hillside, the darni penu is the 
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guardian of the earth’s self-activity on account of which the forest 
and crops grow; the keri penu is guardian of the transitional open 
cultivable space, and gangi penu is the guardian of water flows. 

According to the Kuianka, of these four penu, darni penu circum- 
scribes open spaces used for cultivation or for settlement or for 
both. The presence of darni in all parts of the forest between soru 
jaka (the hill slope marked for cultivation) and nelang (the outer- 
most boundary of the settlement) indicates that they have in the 
past been used for cultivation at least once. If darni is present 
everywhere in the landscape, what distinguishes one part of the 
landscape from another? In other words, in what way does darni 
present itself in different things? The Kuianka point out that the 
presence of silipinae trees distinguishes one part of a forestscape 
from another. 


Figure 6.2 
Physical, Symbolic/Religious and Practical/Ecological Aspects of 
Hillsides in Kui Culture 


Danda-Giri 


Name Sandhi < Nelang  Danda-Giri Merang Batang Badang 


Physical aspect Foothills Field area Pathway botti-forest. Fields Plains 
Symbolic and keri keri and keri penu eju and soruand elu penu 


religious aspect penu soru penu gangi penu wango 
penu 
Practical and Used for Used for Transition Rice Village 
ecological garden non-shifting zone cultivation 
aspect crop cultivation 
crops 


— 
wango, with botti forests 
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The term silipinae is a conceptually important one. It is used both 
to describe the process of self-regeneration and the trees that have 
this attribute. The presence of a variety of silipinae (self-regenerating 
trees) in a forest makes it kambooni. Such trees imbue certitude. 
They make available a fixed reference point by which the Kuianka 
come to terms with the passage of time. The duration of life cycles 
of different living beings is measured against the backdrop of long- 
duration reproduction cycles of these trees, which spread over sev- 
eral generations. The sense of this contrast between long-duration 
life cycles and short durations of generational reproduction in cul- 
ture makes time intelligible. For instance, against the backdrop 
of long-duration life cycles of silipinae trees, the death of short- 
duration life-cycle plant and trees creates an open space in a forest. 
The process of covering, concealing and camouflaging in forest is 
accomplished by silipinae. This is the practical ecological aspect of 
selecting silipinae trees to identify the presence of darni penu. 

Open space has to be uncovered. Here it is possible to live and 
earn a livelihood because the forest cover ensures preservation and 
regeneration. An uncovered space is open because it is transitional 
and not fixed, and therefore not permanently exposed. When spaces 
are not or cannot be covered they cease to be open. Kuianka are 
aware that this might happen. They are aware that the capacity for 
self-regeneration may decline, as when the fallow takes an increas- 
ing length of time to regenerate. This, they point out, is a manifes- 
tation of darni penu’s anger. 

Open space, soru, therefore allows for fallow regeneration and 
for cultivation in the Kuianka landscape. It is accessible from both 
sides, from the top and from the base of a hill. The transition into it 
is facilitated by pathways, which indicate that it is transitional 
space. It is the threshold, as it were, where land is in the shared 
custody of penu and Kuianka. Accordingly, it is open space where it 
is possible for them to meet and undertake to work together for a 
livelihood. This is indicated when a ritual to propitiate darni penu 
is performed at the commencement and at the end of a cultivation 
cycle. A Kuianka ritual specialist gets possessed, calls the darni 
penu to enter his body and then asks whether a better crop can be 
ensured. The penu may or may not suggest how a better crop could 
be ensured, indicating harmony or disharmony respectively. 
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Ecological Process 


On the gati jaka or the highest sacred part of a hill, the forest is 
described as kambooni. Here undergrowth is sparse and the trees are 

-tall, as if trying to reach out to the sky. The tree trunks are evenly 
thick and round, stretching out, as it were. These trees, according 
to the Kuianka, grow by silipinae and are auto-ecological. In other 
words, these trees are more self-reliant than others. They are not 
synecological. They are known to regenerate themselves even 
when other members of the plant community are deforested. These 
aspects make silipinae an example of the work of nature. Kambooni 
found on other parts of a hill indicate the presence of godly beings 
there. 

In contrast to kambooni forest is botti forest where trees are tall 
and the undergrowth is thick. Botti forest grows on the soru jaka 
(mid hill) and in the cultivated area below the settlement. Here 
soil, leaves and other organic materials are brought down the hill 
slopes by rainwater. They accumulate to make soil soft and allow 
for thick undergrowth of vegetation. 

From the density of undergrowth the Kuianka can distinguish 
between kambooni and botti forest. These tall trees in kambooni 
and botti are distinguished from those that are short and are spread 
out horizontally. A forest of such trees has a thick undergrowth 
without an evenly spread out canopy. Such bush forest is known as 
oodane. It is found in the area between soru jaka and soru nede 
(upper and lower mid hill). The -height of these short trees is 
referred to as: keri, indicating that they are in a transitional stage. 
These oodane are found on parts of a hill next to botti. 

The ecological processes and stages through which a forest be- 
comes kambooni are also known as silipinae and this coming into 
being is on account of the work of godly beings. The Kuianka point 
out that kambooni is a stage in the growth cycle of a forest. Oodane, 
botti and kambooni are three stages in the cycle of self-regeneration 
of a forest on a shifting cultivation plot. From a study of the height 
of trees, their horizontal spread and the thickness of their under- 
growth, the Kuianka are able to tell what stage of the regeneration 
cycle the forest has reached. When a cultivation plot is left fallow 
it is known as katoodi. It is ready to be taken up for cultivation 
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when it has become kambooni. This process happens through self- 
regeneration or silipinae. 

Kambooni on gati jaka and on other parts of a hill manifest differ- 
ent aspects of silipinae. Silipinae on gati jaka takes place without 
human intervention. Trees ‘reach out’ to the sky on their own. This 
is a Kuianka way of describing the process of trees becoming tall. 
Other plants derive nutrition from these trees, and the forest as a 
whole nourishes podu clearing. This phenomenon, according to the 
Kuianka, also shows that ‘to give’, which for them is the function of 
silipinae, can enrich the capacity for self-regeneration and self- 
activity. On the middle hill, cutting trees facilitates silipinae. This 
makes shifting cultivation a method of gardening. The cultivator 
cuts the trees of a forest to allow it to grow by silipinae. Skilled cul- 
tivators can judge the correct time for cutting so that forest growth 
by silipinae adds to the height of trees each time it regenerates, 
oodane become botti and the botti trees begin to grow in height up 
to a point where their growth stabilises. This allows for the under- 
growth to increase in density and variety. This process of stabilisa- 
tion of the growth in height is spread over several years. Once dur- 
ing these years the forest becomes ‘unproductive’. This period is 
known as ‘the period of seasonal hunger’. 

Not all forest is capable of silipinae growth in height and density. 
This is because all forest plants and trees are not capable of auto- 
ecological growth. That is, the density and diverse varieties of 
plants in a community is essential for the growth of each individual 
member. They are thus synecological. Auto-ecological plants are 
capable of self-regeneration: they are able to grow after other 
plants and trees in their neighbourhood burn out when a cultiva- 
tion plot is set on fire. They survive a forest famine as well, and 
thereby can initiate the process of recovery of lost forest. 

When the trees have grown tall and their height has stabilised 
they begin to spread horizontally and make a canopy. The forest 
ground is shaded, and this generates warmth inside the forest. 
Such warmth is productive, the Kuianka say. It, however, arrests 
the growth of kambooni forest and enriches the undergrowth. 

On the basis of this understanding of a forest growth cycle it is 
possible to judge the appropriate time and the appropriate place 
where trees should be cut. The place appropriate for shifting culti- 
vation must have auto-ecological trees. 
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The Meaning of Sapangada 


The geographical spread of Sapangada, the differentiation of its 
landscape, of the hills and the pattern of their relation to each 
other, derive meaning from open spaces available for cultivation 
and for settlement. In a forest, the processes of creating these open 
spaces also defines the identity of its occupants. Sapangada is one 
way of understanding the being of the forest and of all entities liv- 
ing in it. In other words, the universe of the forest is not merely a 
reservoir of material resources, it is a living space that nourishes 
and is nourished by those who depend on it. 

According to the Kuianka, the term Sapangada is a conjugation 
of sapan and gada. Sapan derives its meaning from the terms sapari 
and saponi—which refer to the emergence or a coming of a dream 
sequence. Sapangada thus describes a mode of emergence or com- 
ing into being. The second part of the term—gada—denotes open 
spaces that are the creation of penu or godly living beings. This 
open space is different from kada, which is man-made open space. 
Gada includes valleys, caves and plateaux. Gada is also the open 
space between the earth and the sky, where living beings exist. The 
Kui gaani describes the separation of the earth from the sky to cre- 
ate an open space for the sun and moon to travel. By this the 
Kuianka mean that the process of coming into being is like moving 
from darkness to light. 

The Kuianka say that the term Sapangada describes the coming 
into being of open space and the coming into being of entities in it. 
This is distinguished from the birth of plants, trees and animals. 
The latter is described by terms like nerinjane and lingajane. The 
open space is understood as a clearing, and to make a clearing is 
sopaina in Kui. In contrast, nerinjane describes the tearing open of 
a surface to come out. Thus the term Sapangada refers to a forest 
living space where an entity comes into being in an open space. 
This also describes the way the Kuianka exist within the forest. 

According to one reading of the Kui gaani, it describes a gather- 
ing of people trapped in darkness searching for the source of light 
or for the cause of its absence. They spot a ray of light. It illumi- 
nates an opening through which it enters and shows the way for 
them to emerge out of darkness, into an open space between the 
earth and the sky where there is light and shade. This landscape is 
covered with trees and forested hills. Here open spaces are at times 
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lit up and at times concealed. Sapangada denotes such open living 
spaces. 

Unlike Sapangada, a village settlement comes into being and 
fades out. The Kuianka may abandon their settlement in one place 
and make new ones within the open space of Sapangada. As with a 
settlement, any one home may be abandoned and a new one made. 
The Kuianka view the home also in the likeness of a human being, 
for they think it necessary to perform the death rites of a home if it 
is destroyed, e.g., by fire. The home, like other living beings, has a 
life cycle from birth to death. 

The Kui gaani preserves a memory of the creation of open space, 
of the work of the godly beings, penu. Sapangada is therefore the 
memory of a beginning, the origins not only of their living space 
but also of their way of life in it. And so in answer to the question of 
how the Kuianka shaped the forest landscape into a living space, 
we see that the creation of a living space involves three aspects: an 
opening up, knowledge of the original work and the beginnings of 
a settlement. The Kui gaani gives the Kuianka a sense of the pas- 
sage of time, beginning with the point of origin. Sapangada de- 
notes the process by which an entity comes into being. 


Conclusion 


I would like to draw attention to what I learnt from the Kuianka 
about their view of development programmes. This view needs to 
be given equal importance to that of development planners. Not 
only does it offer us a critique of these programmes, it also suggests 
the questions around which an effort for cooperation and competi- 
tion can be made. To begin with, it must be recognised that Kuianka 
create the open and closed spaces of the forest through their work 
of shifting cultivation. This work invokes both human productivity 
and godly effort, that is, the link between human creation and nat- 
ural self-regeneration. Compared to foresters’ views on the destruc- 
tive character of shifting cultivation, the Kuianka are careful judges 
of the place of shifting cultivation within the larger universe of the 
forest an the one hand and the market on the other hand. Schemes 
like JFM provide no place for Kui cosmology or understanding of 
the forest. 
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‘How Many Committees 
Do I Belong To?’ 


Shilpa Vasavada, Abha Mishra and Crispin Bates 


Introduction 


A major aspect of concern in joint forest management (JFM) in 
India has been the constitution of the forest protection committee, 
and its role. This committee is variously known as a forest protec- 
tion committee (FPC), van samrakshana samiti (VSS), village insti- 
tution (VI), local institution (LI), or people’s institution (PI). In 
most cases, the organisation is village based. Existing studies have’ 
focused on the relation of this organisation to the panchayat as the 
other main actor in village level development (Chopra et al. 1990; 
Poffenberger et al. 1996; Singh and Kumar 1986). In the course of 
our research, however, we have found that the panchayat is often 
not the only parallel committee to contend with, and that its role in 
relation to the FPC is sometimes quite insignificant. Instead we find 
that there are a multiplicity of ‘participatory’ committees, such as 
watershed committees, health committees and education commit- 
tees, which are set up under the auspices of different government 
departments, and all of which compete for the time and attention 
of villagers. 

In this paper, we examine the notion of ‘people’s participation’ as 
it is envisaged in government policies and reflected in the forma- 
tion of committees at the village level. Some of the reasons 
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advanced by government staff and non-governmental develop- 
ment practitioners for the plurality of committees include their effi- 
‘ciency in the management of particular resources, the diversifica- 
tion of the village leadership base, efficiency in targeting needy 
sections, and so on. Villagers, on the other hand, have their own 
views on the function of these multiple committees. We attempt to 
explore the extent to which these reasons hold good, and go on to 
examine the working of these committees vis-a-vis the panchayats 
and other traditional committees of the village. This study is based 
‘on field work done in Dewas, Madhya Pradesh and Sambalpur, 
Orissa with occasional references to Paderu and Rajpipla divisions 
of Andhra Pradesh and Gujarat. 

We start by looking at the historical background to participa- 
tion—the construction of the village community in the colonial 
period, relative neglect of village-based development during the 
Nehruvian period, and finally, the return to ‘participatory’ village- 
based organisation since the 1980s. In the next section, we take up 
Dewas in Madhya Pradesh as a case study, listing the number of dif- 
ferent committees formed by different departments. The paper 
then deals with the response of the bureaucracy and the villagers to 
the plurality of committees, and the relationships between these 
committees and institutions such as traditional caste panchayats 
and non-traditional, formally elected gram panchayats. Finally, we 
consider the impact that extension of panchayati raj is likely to 
have on current and future arrangements for the representation 
and involvement of villagers in forestry and development work. 


Return to the Village Community 


The ‘panchayat’ or governing council of village elders is said to 
have been found in the villages of India, in some shape or form, 
since ancient times. King Prithu is said to have made use of pan- 
chayats as a unit of administration when colonising the doab 
between the Ganges and the Jamuna. In the Manusmriti, and in the 
Shantiparva of the Mahabharata, there are references to the exist- 
ence of gram sangha or rural communities, which implies a certain 
cohesion. A description of these rural communities is also to be 
found in the Arthashastra of Kautilya, who lived in 400 B.c. In the 
Ramayana of Valmiki there are references to the ganapada, which 
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was perhaps a kind of federation of village republics, and an 
account of the village commonwealths during the seventeenth cen- 
tury is to be found in Sukracharya’s Neetisara (Reddy 1995: 117). 
Such accounts have been cautiously confirmed, as well as modi- 
fied, by contemporary historians (see Stein 1980; Thapar 1984). 
However, what really gave impetus to the use of the concept were 
the first English translations of ancient Vedic texts by orientalist 
scholars in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The 
references to panchayats and ganapadas in these helped persuade 
British officials in the early nineteenth century that there existed 
an elemental unit of Indian society and politics upon which they 
could found their own administration. 

One of the greatest enthusiasts was Sir Charles Metcalfe, a rev- 
enue official in north India during the nineteenth century. In his 
memo to the 1832 Select Parliamentary Committee on the East India 
Company’s charter, he called the villages ‘little republics having 
nearly everything they want within themselves and almost inde- 
pendent of foreign relations. They seem to last where nothing else 
lasts’ (Metcalfe 1830: 331-32). This extreme impression was almost 
certainly the result of the unusual circumstances of the time. War- 
fare and political disorder, much of it provoked by the British them- 
selves, had forced many north Indian villages to fortify themselves 
against bandits and Pindari raiders and, of necessity, to become as 
self-contained as possible (Dewey 1972). The writings of Metcalfe 
and others from this period helped persuade the government to 
adopt a joint tenure system (mahalwari or bhaiachara) in some 
parts of north India even where formerly none existed (see 
Chakravarty-Kaul 1996: 75-77). Beyond this, the idea had little 
impact or relevance to other aspects of government policy. How- 
ever, the writings of Metcalfe, Maine and others conjured up a 
powerful image of successful village self-government which influ- 
enced many later authors, officials and historians, and most of the 
western-educated leaders of the Indian nationalist movement as 
well. Jawaharlal Nehru confidently asserted in his The Discovery of 
India (a remarkable history written in prison, without access to 
archives or notes), that in the past 


the Village Panchayat or elected council had large powers both 
executive and judicial and its members treated with great respect 
by the King’s officers. Land was distributed by this Panchayat 
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which also collected taxes out of the produce and paid the gov- 
ernment’s share on behalf of the village. Over a number of these 
village councils there was a larger Panchayat or council to super- 
vise and interfere if necessary (Nehru 1946). 


Of course, although village committees could always be found, 
none ever quite matched up to the image of the ‘village republics’ 
conjured up by nineteenth century authors. By the early twentieth 
century, a consensus emerged, particularly among nationalists. 
They believed that, although panchayats had once been powerful, 
they were progressively undermined by the introduction of the 
British legal system, by British methods of revenue collection and, 
outside of northern and parts of central India, by the introduction 
of zamindari and ryotwari land tenure systems. This fits with com- 
mon sense, although the truth of the damage done (if any) will 
never be known. What is clear, however, is that by the time the Brit- 
ish left India the ideals of nationhood and of state power, along the 
lines that were fashionable in both the socialist and capitalist West 
in the early twentieth century, were firmly embedded in the minds 
of the Indian middle class, the new leaders of independent India. 

Whether or not one accepts this view of the history of the idea of 
panchayati raj, there still clearly remains a disparity between the 
notion of statehood adopted by the elite and that enjoyed by the 
masses. At the very least it may be said that villagers do not feel 
responsible for state property. India may be a democracy, but the 
interests of different stakeholders are clearly not given equal 
respect. Thus, in the post-colonial society birthed by Nehru, whilst 
there has been industrial progress, there has also been a progres- 
sive diminution of people’s ability to maintain control and respon- 
sibility over their own lives, and a weakening rather than a strength- 
ening of their influence over the affairs of the state. $ 

Gandhi, at the time of India’s independence, talked about the 
importance of people’s power in the making of independent India. 
He wished to revive the village panchayats, as he understood them 
(in terms not dissimilar to Metcalfe’s), equip them with a demo- 
cratic base of their own and give them adequate powers, so that in 
a true sense swaraj or self-rule could be attained. Gandhi’s idea of 
village swaraj was that the village would be: 


a complete republic independent of its neighbours for its own 
vital wants and yet interdependent for many others in which 
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interdependency is a necessity. The government of the village 
would be conducted by the Panchayat of five persons annually 
elected by the adult villagers, male and female, possessing mini- 
mum prescribed qualifications. These will have all the authority 
and jurisdiction required. Since there would be no system of 
punishment in the accepted sense, the Panchayat will be the leg- 
islature, judiciary and executive combined to operate for its year 
of office. Here there is perfect democracy based upon individual 
freedom. The individual is the architect of his own government 
(Gandhi 1942: 55). 


Not all agreed with these views of Gandhiji, however, and with 
his death the concept of people-based development lost its focus 
and momentum. Even though it was felt that state power and peo- 
ples’ power should together be used for nation-building, the preoc- 
cupation with state power and its responsibility for development 
and welfare of citizens meant that official attempts to support pan- 
chayati raj with community development, khadi and village indus- 
tries programmes all went on under the patronage and ultimate 
control of the state. As the fruits of these programmes proved dis- 
appointing, ‘panchayati raj’ was increasingly supplanted by ideas 
of ‘block’ and ‘area’ development. 

In the 1970s, however, criticisms were voiced of the dominant 
developmental paradigm that was practised in the countries of the 
north after the Second World War and adopted in the newly inde- 
pendent countries of the South in the 1950s and the 1960s. The 
experiences of the 1950s and the 1960s had shown the fundamen- 
tal weakness of the top-down, GNP-focused, growth-centred strat- 
egy of development based on professional expertise and modernis- 
ing technologies. The government and funding agencies were 
constantly under attack from academicians, development practitio- 
ners and others. This, together with the increasing cost of manag- 
ing development, ultimately persuaded them to change their 
approach. This was reflected in a shift in policy towards a participa- 
tory approach to development, an approach which offered the 
prospect not only of fulfilling the ideals of equity and democracy in 
developmental work, but also offered the possibility of that work 
being carried on more effectively and more cheaply. Not only did 
this involve the empowerment of ordinary people, but also the 
devolving of managerial responsibilities onto villagers—an approach 
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which made the strategy particularly appealing to a cash-strapped 
government. This critique of a top-down development strategy was 
then applied to education, social welfare, health, agriculture, and 
almost every arm of government. 

In most of the government policies, ‘people’s participation’ is 
envisaged as having a committee in the village—on the basic under- 
standing that an institutional set-up at the village level would 
ensure that previously excluded groups or classes were involved 
and given a forum to speak. Acceptance of the concept within the 
government took some time. Due to the requirements of various 
funding agencies, and the increasing realisation by policy makers — 
that depleting natural resources could be saved only with the em- 
powerment and involvement of the rural masses in all the stages of 
development, various government departments began using village- 
based committees as the basis for all of their strategic developmen- 
tal interventions in the village. This became (or at least it was 
hoped it would become) an effective wave of ‘privatisation’ of large 
areas of government developmental work. The approach adopted, 
though, was largely ‘I Manage, You Participate’ (Saxena 1996), 
with most of the judicial power and finances being controlled by 
the departments. In part, this was due to fear that the funds may be 
misused and that the department would then be held responsible. 


Government Policies Which Envisage Group 
Functioning at the Village Level: A Case Study of 
Dewas District, Madhya Pradesh 


In Dewas district of Madhya Pradesh, in the government depart- 
ments that we contacted, the following group-based schemes are 


under implementation. This brief summary reveals the complex 
range of institutions to which villagers have to relate. 


Official Committees 


Mahila and Bal Vikas Department 


1. DWACRA (Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas). 
These are formal committees registered with the department of 
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Mahila aur Bal Vikas (Woman and Child Development). The scheme 
encourages a group of 15 women, preferably those. below the pov- 
erty line, to form a committee for income generation, and provides 
capital seed grants of up to Rs 15,200. 

2. Mahila mandals under ICDS (Integrated Child Development 
Scheme). These mandals are envisaged as informal bodies for dis- 
cussing issues related to women, such as vaccination, hygiene and 
family planning. There are 116 mahila mandals in the 116 angan- 
wadis (créches) of Sonkutch block registered under the ICDS worker. 
In its letter dated 9/6/94 (ICDS/94-95/454), the Woman and 
Child Development Department, Madhya Pradesh argued that one 
anganwadi worker is not sufficient to reach out to the whole com- 
munity for the purposes of health education and improved nutri- 
tion. Community cooperation is required for his/her assistance, 
and hence the creation of mahila mandals. 

3. Thrift groups of women, in rural women development and em- 
powerment projects under the newly introduced International 
Fund for Agricultural Development (IFAD) scheme administered 
by the Madhya Pradesh Mahila Arthik Vikas Nigam. Its purpose is: 


Building viable women’s institutions for effective management 
of assets and control of sustainable income.... To ensure that the 
process of empowerment is self-sustaining, the project focuses 
on the building of institutions of poor women which will have 
the capacity to continue to further their own development on an 
on-going basis well beyond the project period. The project would 
adopt the self help group as the appropriate people’s institution 
which provides poor women with the space and support neces- 
sary to take effective steps towards greater control of their lives 
in private and in society. The emphasis would be on the develop- 
ment of self help leading to self reliance (Madhya Pradesh 
Women’s Economic Development Corporation: Strategy of Rural 
‘Women Development and Empowerment Project). 


The National Bank for Agricultural and Rural Development 
(NABARD) has the concept of ‘self-help groups’ for credit as well, 
but this is not so prevalent in the-villages. The Rajiv Gandhi Jal 
Grahan Mission strategy paper also directs the promotion of thrift 
groups of women in the villages. 
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Health Department 


1. Gramin Swasthya Samiti. In this samiti (committee), every tenth 
household, plus the leaders of the village, are enlisted as members. 
The samiti discusses the issues of village cleanliness, vaccination 
and family planning, like the mahila mandal of the Integrated 
` Child Development Scheme. The civil surgeon claimed that there 
were 1,017 such samitis in the 1,017 villages of Dewas District. The 
samitis are supposed to hold meetings on every second Monday of 
the month. 

2. Mahila Swasthya Sanghas (MSS). Available health department 
guidelines for the constitution of such MSS do not clarify its objec- 
tives, but do mention that since women constitute about 48 per 
cent of the population according to the 1991 Census, it is essential 
to involve women in the programme. The auxiliary nurse midwife 
must select 10-15 women members, and she should ensure that 
‘the members are drawn from all-strata of the community specifi- 
cally those belonging to SC/ST and backward classes’. The guide- 
lines also emphasise the fact that ‘women’s groups/mahila mandals/ 
mahila samaj/mahila clubs are functioning actively in various parts 
of the country. It would be better to activate women’s groups which 
already exist and are involved in welfare activities rather than cre- 
ating a separate group in the community’. 


District Rural Development Agency 


1. Watershed Committee. These committees, formed under the 
Rajiv Gandhi Jal Grahan Mission, are supposed to participate in 
watershed management planning, implementation, and post- 
implementation activities, including taking care of the accounts of 
the committee. A formal committee, its equity focus is ensured hy 
the rules by which it is incorporated. 


The Saksharta Mission 


1. Saksharta Samiti. Informal committee formed under the Liter- 
acy Mission, its members being those who take an interest and can 
influence others. As the Bhunsar, a wall magazine of Dewas district 
on literacy (5 January, 1996) put it: “Due to the non-participation 
of the people, the existing schemes are not running well. Hence, in 
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order to give a momentum to the mission’s work, (those) who can 
formulate schemes to do so and who would implement these sche- 
mes’ should be enlisted as members. The Literacy Mission hopes to 
incorporate the most literate villagers, along with elderly men/ 
women and those linked with bhajan mandlis and cultural celebra- 
tions in the village. 


Department of Education 


1. Gram Shiksha committee. Committee of the leaders of the vil- 
lage, which meets on two occasions of the year, 26 January and 15 
August.! l ar 


Forest Department 


1. Gram Van Samiti and Van Suraksha Samiti (Village forest com- 
mittee and forest protection committee). These are committees 
formed under the Madhya Pradesh state government JFM orders of 
1991 and 1995, to protect the forest land assigned to them by the 
_ forest department. 


Police Department 


1. Gram Raksha Samiti formed under the order of Police Chief 
Director, Madhya Pradesh Police Department, dated 5 January, and 
subsequently 23 January 1996, number 1/9/96/6/96. These are 
informal committees registered under the police department to 
help the police in protection. The Gram Raksha Samiti is supposed 
to be a link between the public and the police, provide information 
to the.latter, and do patrolling at night at least thrice a week. 


Primary Agricultural Co-operative Society (PACS) 
Primary Agricultural Cooperative Society. Political turned coopera- 


tive body, with elections held along political lines. Presently repre- 
sentatives of the Bharatiya Janata Party dominate this society. 


Tendu Patta Cooperative 


Primarily composed of those who collect tendu leaves (Diospyros 
melanoxylon), which are then purchased by government agents. 
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Tendu leaves are used to roll local cigarettes (bidis). The manage- 
ment committee usually consists of members from the dominant 
castes and classes of the village. 


Oilseeds Cooperatives 


Oilseed growers who wanted financial or material help during the 
harvesting season formed this group. 


Sugarcane Cooperative 


This group was formed by sugarcane growers who wanted to get 
financial or material help and wished to sell their produce at a par- 
ticular price collectively. As sugarcane is an important crop, politi- 
cians soon became involved, with the societies being dominated by 
one party member or another. 


Non-official Committees: 
Navdurga Samiti 


This is an informal traditional committee on the basis of caste. The 
dominant Sendho Patels and the Scheduled Caste Malvis-Chamars 
each have a separate committee to organise ‘Garba’, a folk dance 
performed during Navratri (October-November). Both consist 
mainly of youth. 


Ram Mandir Samiti 


The Sendho caste group is constructing a Ram temple in the village 
with their own money. The committee keeps an account of the 
grains collected at harvest: 2.5 kg per bigha per household. 


Thus the total number of committees formed by the Madhya 
Pradesh government comes to 12, although we may have missed 
out a few. Besides the government-initiated committees there are 
also two informal ones. This situation prevails in almost all the 
states where the programmes mentioned are being implemented. 
In every state we have also come across informal committees, 
which look after the religious and/or social and political affairs of 
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the village. Some of the programmes mentioned result from central 
government directives, and all the state government has to do is 
implement them, like the formation of the Mahila Mandals under 
the department of woman and child development or the literacy 
committees formed by the education department. As in the JFM 
programme, each state may pass its own orders, introducing varia- 
tion in the rules under which committees function. Other schemes 
have been worked out by a particular state government to improve 
performance in specific areas, like the Tendu Patta cooperative of 
Madhya Pradesh or the Dudh Mandali (Milk Co-operative) of 
Gujarat. In the table below we have tried to identify the com- 
mittees which are common to the states of Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa. 


Table 7.1 
Government-promoted Local Group-based Schemes in 
Madhya Pradesh and Orissa 
Implementing Department Group/Schemes Madhya Orissa 
Pradesh 
1 Woman and Child DWACRA Y Y 
Development 
2 -do- ICDS-Mahila Mandal Y Y 
3 -do- Thrift Society Y Y 
4 Health Department Gramin Swasthya Samiti Y N 
5 -do- Mahila Swasthya Sangha ¥ ¥ 
6 Mission: under Collector Saksharta Mission Y ¥ 
7 Education Department Gram Siksha Committees Y Y 
8 Forest Department VFC/VSS Y Y 
9 Police Department Gram Raksha Samiti Y N 
10 Registrar of Cooperatives, PACS Y Y 
Agriculture Department 
12 -do- Oilseeds Cooperatives Y N 
13 -do- Sugarcane Cooperative Y N 
11 Registrar of Cooperatives, Tendu Patta Cooperatives Y N 
Forest Department 
14 National Bank for Agriculture Farmers’ Club N Y 
and Rural Development 
15 -do Non-formal Education N Y 


Programme 
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Multiplicity of Committees in a Village: From the 
View Point of the Bureaucracy 


The government too has recognised the fact that ultimately the 
efforts of the various departments percolate down to the same vil- 
lage level, where they create parallel structures. The concept of a 
district coordination committee does exist, but unfortunately it is 
as good as non-functional. It meets but the objectives of each pro- 
gramme and the success achieved is discussed without much con- 
sideration paid to coordination. Each department works separately. 
For example, in Orissa the district rural development agency, social 
forestry and the territorial forest department all had funds for plan- 
tation work but all worked in their own areas with no coordination 
over the employment of workers. Planning is almost invariably car- 
ried out department-wise, based on their own targets and policies 
that are obviously subject-specific. In most cases, the different gov- 
ernment functionaries are not aware of the existence of village- 
based committees if promoted by another department, and many 
of them even denied the need for an integrated approach at the vil- 
lage level. In Orissa, taking this attitude to an extreme, not only has 
the forest department refused to recognise existing self-initiated 
protection committees, but they have tried to form their own com- 
mittees under JFM. However, in Dewas, in order to promote JFM, 
the forest department has taken the initiative to coordinate efforts 
with other group based and even individual schemes from other 
departments, albeit to a limited extent. - 

One aspect that repeatedly came up was the scope for diversified 
leadership that the multiplicity of committees provides to the vil- 
lagers. It is argued by a number of officials and by some villagers 
themselves, that having a number of committees functioning in the 
village enables new leaders to emerge. A second line of leadership 
can be created for political involvement, which is beneficial in the 
long run. 

It was never openly stated, but various departments felt the need 
to have their own ‘separate’ committee in the village, implicitly 
arguing: ‘why should we work through a group formed by another 
department?’ Even the funding agencies, in many cases, insist on 
having a separate group of their own, which then influences the 
government to promote a plurality of groups at the village level. 
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Another argument put forward is that in any case, one commit- 
tee cannot carry out multiple functions. As with sub-committees 
formed anywhere else, even in the village, the government pro- 
motes separate committees for separate reasons. Sometimes, how- 
ever, different wings of the same department implement their pro- 
grammes separately. For example, in Orissa, the social forestry 
wing was concentrating on plantation work on revenue lands while 
the territorial wing was concentrating on the forest lands. Then the 
district rural development agency began to give money to youth 
clubs for plantation on revenue lands, leaving three different bod- 
ies carrying on plantation work separately from one another in the 
same area. 


Multiplicity of Committees: How Villagers See It 


For the villagers, the multiplicity of committees is amazing, and 
sometimes, more often than not, confusing. In Mohada in Madhya 
Pradesh, for example, the JFM committee—the forest protection 
committee (FPC)—has undertaken soil and moisture conservation 
work in the forest, and so has the watershed committee under the 
Rajiv Gandhi Jal Grahan Mission. Every single villager in Mohada 
is familiar with the FPC’s existence as well as its role, since it is 
associated with the forest department’s promise not to disturb the 
encroachments by cultivators into forest areas for the time being. 
However, few are aware of the existence of the watershed commit- 
tee, and hence people attribute its work on forest land to the forest 
committee. People thus become confused about the actual imple- 
mentation of programmes. For them, it is important to get wage 
employment no matter which department offers it. This is also 
linked with the manner in which the concept of committees has 
been thrust upon the people. Had the villagers been told the pur- 
pose, modalities and so on, it might have been possible to achieve 
the purpose of the committee whilst avoiding confusion, but this 
has not happened. 

In Khudamunda, Sambalpur, all the villagers are aware about 
the youth club, a self-initiated organisation, now registered under 
the Societies’ Registration Act. The club is recruited from the whole 
village, and therefore is the only forum where all the matters of the 
village are discussed. Not recognising the forum already existing in 
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the village, the government, guided by its own policies, started 
another school committee. The villagers are unable to recall the 
names of the members of this committee, as it tends again to be a 
meeting of youth club members, and it is they who ultimately 
decide about school matters. The villagers don’t care whether it is 
one committee or the other: they only care that the decisions 
arrived at are acceptable to all. The government’s non-recognition 
of their own village committee thus only results in the non-acceptance 
of the external structure imposed by the government. 

Why have different committees for different programmes of the 
government? Nathu of Mohada, Dewas, very aptly put it: ‘What’s 
wrong? The more the number of committees, the more benefits we 
will get!’ Villagers in Lapanga, Sambalpur, also feel that having dif- 
ferent committees will help them get benefits from different 
departments. By contrast, Jasratbai of Pardikheda, Dewas, spontan- 
eously argued, ‘All these different committees are just different 
avenues for people (especially government officials) to make 
money.’ If that is the way people perceive the committees formed 
by the government departments, then how effectively do they 
enact and promote the ideals of community participation? At 
Pardikheda, the chairperson of the JFM committee, who is also on 
various other committees, noted, ‘The government departments 
don’t have time for us on a single day. They have formed various 
committees so that different departments can come and hold meet- 
ings of those committees at their own convenient time.’ This reflec- 
tion was echoed by MASS, an NGO in Sambalpur, which rued the 
fact that government departments did not attend a single joint 
forum to discuss the village’s issues. 

Sometimes an NGO working in the village adds further to the 
complex of committees. Its area of operation is not very large, so 
when it gets money from donor agencies, be it government or non- 
government, it tries to fulfil its targets by forming a committee 
even if there already exists one. In many villages of Orissa one can 
encounter two mahila samitis, one formed by an NGO and the 
other by the government under the ICDS programme. 

The leaders of the village would like to corner the benefits of the 
programmes, but at the same time, confusion is created and the 
-efficiency of management is reduced if the same leader is a mem- 
ber of more than one group. In such cases, he or she will have nei- 
ther the time nor energy to cope effectively with all of them. Saroj 
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Nath of Khudamunda, Sambalpur, is a typical case. She is a mem- 
ber of the bidi worker’s health committee and is also in the block 
committee that looks after the feeding programme of the govern- 
ment (she herself did not know which government department cre- 
ated it). She faces the problem of having to meet targets for family 
planning for both committees, failing which her meagre salary and 
the benefits she gets are threatened. This burden, in addition to all 
her domestic responsibilities, is considerable. 

Another example from Khudamunda village shows how the lead- 
ership is being concentrated in a single household. They may be 
genuinely interested, but find it difficult to do justice to all of the 
work demanded by a committee. In this case the adult male mem- 
ber is a government schoolteacher. He is also the president of the 
youth club, a member of the school committee, and is involved 
with an NGO in forming a network of self-initiated forest protec- 
tion committees at the gram panchayat level. His wife is involved in 
the mahila samiti and Farmer’s Club as well as the DWACRA (de- 
velopment of women and children in rural areas) group. The work 
in these committees does not just involve attending the meetings 
but also maintaining the records, collection of loan money and 
interacting with outsiders and officials. Along with all this, the 
couple act as moneylenders in the village, heading an informal 
group which collects money every week and gives out the money to 
the two or three members who need it. They have land too, which 
all together makes them so busy that it is virtually impossible for 
them to devote sufficient time to all of the committees. 


Does the Multiplicity of Committees Really Broaden 
the Base of Leadership in the Village? 


The leadership of Pardikheda village has basically emerged in two 
ways. It has either arisen out of the pateli system prevalent in the 
former state of Gwalior, or it has grown out of the workings of 
party politics in the village. Under the pateli system, the position of 
Patel or headman was inherited, carrying with it the right to collect 
land revenue. As it sub-divided among descendants, they came to 
be called ‘aath aani or chawanni patel’ (eight annas or four annas 
Patels). The leadership in Pardikheda is rotated around the pateli. 
Family trees show that most of the leaders are interrelated within 
one or two generations. 
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In Orissa too, there are examples where the educated, economi- 
cally rich families, sometimes the traditional headman’s family, or 
families belonging to the upper castes, get elected or selected onto 
all the committees. In Lapanga, the upper-caste families (Brah- 
mans and Sundhis) have dominated all the committees formed by 
the government. The same elite is prominent in the meetings 
arranged with government officials and is also found in the mahila 
mandal, the Forest Protection Committee or the puja committee. 

In Pardikheda, the panchayat leadership has broadened due to 
reservation, bringing in a few persons of the deprived castes and 
classes. But in no other committee has the membership gone be- 
yond the Sendhos in the first instance, and the pateli leadership of 
the village in the second. This situation was explained to us by one 
of the spearhead team members of the forest department (FD). He 
said that the lower FD staff have felt their power and income 
threatened with JFM coming in, so they have coopted leaders, 
choosing those who are influential enough in the village to be able 
to work to their personal advantage. Thus in one instance a fuel- 
wood collector innocently said, ‘Earlier we were bribing only the 
nakedar, now we give money to the chairperson of the VFC [Village 
Forest Committee] also.’ 

The project strategy document of the Rural Women Develop- 
ment and Empowerment Programme (under World Bank/IFAD), 
describes the situation as follows: 


In recent years working with groups has become the fashion of 
all government and non-government programmes and as a 
result the fundamental features required for sustainability of a 
group and the formation of a group which really has the capacity 
to develop into a viable institution have got lost. In most cases, 
groups formed under. existing programs have been imposed, 
formed and controlled by outsiders for the purpose of achieving 
the promoter’s rather than the people’s objectives, for meeting 
targets, and for the purpose of delivering benefits to a group of 
passive recipients of benefits. Some of the factors that are 
destroying the group concept are the pressure to achieve targets 
and the focus on ‘selecting eligible beneficiaries’. As a result, the 
social nexus which would have provided a basis for group viabil- 
ity does not exist or is very weak. 
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Although reservations in the panchayats have given a chance to 
women and the backward castes to participate in the development 
planning of the village, the selection of the leaders even from these 
sections has depended upon the sympathy received from the domi- 
nant Sendho caste leadership. This has, again, effectively reinfor- 
ced the elite power structure of the village, although, on paper, the 

- sarpanch is drawn from among the SC/STs. This is revealed by the 
confidence with which Netaji, as he is popularly known, the leader 
of the dominant caste in Pardikheda, said, ‘Raman, the sarpanch, 
will come back from wherever he is going if I call him.’ Had it been 
up to the Harijans, they would have selected another candidate for 
the office of sarpanch. But since the Harijan’s candidate was 
opposed to the Sendhos, the numerous and dominant Sendho 
households supported Raman. They felt he ‘would not disagree to 
what we say’. Still, it is definitely a positive step forward, since, as 
the Sendhos admit, ‘Reservation has created space for them [SC/ 
STs] to come forward, otherwise we wouldn’t have allowed them 
to come forward.’ ; 

The Indian Law Institute’s report Panchayats, Forestry and the 
Law (Singh and Kumar 1986) gives as an example the Tamil Nadu 
experience of SIDA-aided forestry projects. Forest Protection Com- 
mittees were formed. They ‘turned out to be an extension of the 
panchayats, because those who can get on to the panchayats are 
also the ones usually available in the villages to become members 
of the committees’. The village leaders of Pardikheda agree that the 
leaders of the various committees formed by the government are 
more or less the same. So when asked why so many separate com- 
mittees have been created, the schoolteacher of Pardikheda put the 
whole thing in a nutshell: ‘In all the committees, the leaders are the 
same, and they meet every night under the neem tree of the village 
and discuss various issues. So, even if the committees are separate 
in the same village, the leaders being the same, the planning of the 
village is done in a holistic manner.’ 

This fact is emphasised in the general notion about the members 
of any committee. Whenever we asked anyone about the membership 
of a committee, since the samitis are more or less non-functional 
except a few, people would generally reply, ‘We don’t know, but it 
must include Netaji and Manoharsingji.’ This boils down to the 
selection of the leaders of any committee from only a few. In 
Khudamunda also there are only a few persons who are involved in 
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all the committees. These people have a number of things in com- 
mon, such as being vocal, educated and belonging to relatively 
better-off families. These members become the spokesmen for the 
whole village on every aspect, and this sidelines the problems of 
certain classes or categories, which leads to resentment in the 
minds of other villagers. 

Sometimes these people also start favouring people of their own ` 
community, a problem highlighted by the women of Khudamunda 
who felt that the Mahila Samiti Secretary was being partial to the 
women of her caste. She defended herself by saying that she did 
not decide who was to be given a loan, since that was a collective 
decision in which even the NGO was involved. Usually it is the 
more vocal women in the village who are called to all the meetings. 
` Such women are sometimes hard pressed for time as a conse- 
quence, as we saw in the case of the woman leader of Khudamunda 
who attends to her household chores as well as attending meet- 

ings. She finds it difficult to delegate, because if she requests some- 
` one else to go they complain they feel helpless because of their 
inability to communicate properly. By the same measure, in Lapanga 
the membership of various committees, even of the women’s groups, 
all boiled down to a few upper-caste families. 

Thus, the general perception of the ordinary villager is that lead- 
ership is in the hands of a. few. This raises the question as to 
whether the formation of multiple committees in a village really 
does broaden the leadership in the village—as is argued by the 
bureaucrats—or whether it merely tends to concentrate power in 
the village ever more strongly. 


Plurality of Committees: Advantages 


This is not to say that there cannot be advantages in having a multi- 
plicity of committees. The committees formed by the government 
can be broadly categorised into three types: 


a. General purpose: health, education, etc. 

b. Target group: women, deprived sections, etc. 

c. User group: those who use the resource. This is generally the 
approach used for natural resources: watershed association, 
irrigation cooperatives, etc. 
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When the concerned membership as well as the objectives are 
mutually exclusive there is definitely a need to form separate com- 
mittees in a village. Thus, for example, the poor women mobilised 
by DWACRA are a specific target group and therefore need to have 
their own committee. Similarly, there are well-established argu- 
ments about the size of a functioning group. That is why the maxi- 
mum size of the NABARD-promoted self-help groups is limited to 
20-25. If the number is any greater, there have to be two groups in 
the village. But the membership is then exclusive and the leaders 
are separate. 

Another argument put forward in favour of a multiplicity of com- 
mittees is that the management is more efficient if each has only 
one objective to achieve. In the irrigation councils of Andhra 
Pradesh described by Wade, the society consciously decided not to 
enter into any social disputes of the village. They recognised that 
their involvement in such aspects could disrupt their acceptance by 
the villagers and the pursuit of their primary objective, namely the 
regulation of irrigation (Wade 1988: 211). Furthermore, in the 
case of the resource user committees promoted by the government 
(like those for forest or irrigation or watershed management) it 
should arguably be the user group that is involved, rather than the 
village as a whole. Not everyone from the village would be using 
the resource, and the committee might also cover more than one 
village, as in the case of a watershed. 


Relations of Committees with Panchayats 


It was mainly after the 1980s that government policies began to 
emphasise ‘people’s participation’. It was during this time also that 
the panchayati raj institutions were given a constitutional status 
with the 73rd and the 74th constitutional amendments. Under this 
the panchayats are given many more powers, apart from the set- 
ting up of reservations for the underprivileged sections of women 
and low castes. 

In order to ensure local people’s participation, the most readily 
available institution was the rural gram panchayat. Nonetheless, 
government departments have formed separate committees in 
order to achieve their concept of ‘people’s participation’. This is 
despite the fact that the panchayats are statutory bodies, whereas 
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the other committees are informal, registered only with the respec- 
tive departments and have no legal standing. After the panchayats 
were given a constitutional status, various departmental policies 
gave directions about involving the panchayats at different stages. 
However, when actually seen from the field, the link is weak and in 
many cases, as good as non-existent. Many forest committees have 
a very poor relationship with the panchayats. When we talked to 
villagers in Madhya Pradesh, the standard answer that we got was, 
‘In the panchayat meeting, only we are there: the sarpanch, upsar- 
panch and the panchs are all from our village only. Whereas in the 
jungle samiti, it is the government’s samiti, where they come and 
hold the meeting.’ In Orissa, on the other hand, the response was, 
‘What work can they (the panchayat) do when they have no know- 
ledge about the village situation?’ This response is found typically 
where four or five villages, who in turn may be having small ham- 
lets, together form a gram panchayat. Where this happens, the 
chance of having a sarpanch from the village where the forest com- 
mittee has been formed is something of a gamble. According to the 
JFM resolution issued in 1993 in Orissa, the naib sarpanch was 
made the chairperson, and then, after subsequent amendments in 
the resolution, an advisory member. But the villagers still feel that 
the inclusion of the naib sarpanch is of no use as she may be from 
another village. In addition, as the law requires the naib sarpanch 
to be a woman, her ability to attend all of the meetings is uncertain. 
Sometimes villagers see panchayats and forest samitis as com- 
peting alternative forms of organisation. In Madhya Pradesh, the 
Village Forest Committees (VFCs) can attract World Bank funding 
for rural development work. Even so, villagers see them as an 
option only when the panchayats lack funds and the demands of 
the people have to be met. In Orissa, the VFCs can attract only lim- 
ited state support and meagre World Food Programme funds, and 
there has been no interest generated in VFCs at-all. In Pardikheda, 
M.P, the anganwadi was built up using the forest department’s 
funds, and in Mohada, the forest department built the culverts. In 
Chainmena also the panchayat contacted the VFC when they were 
told about the funds allotted by the FD to Chainmena. This indi- 
cates the frequency with which funds are diverted from their 
intended purpose in order to gain the support of the villagers. 
The VFC in Pardikheda has lots of money thanks to the Madhya 
Pradesh Forestry Project of the World Bank. The village suffers 
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from severe water shortages, since none of the handpumps in the 
village is working, and people have to get water from the bore- 
wells, which operate only for 12 hours in 24, when there is electri- 
city. The proposal for an overhead tank and a motor on the pan- 
chayat bore-well was sanctioned for more than six months, but by 
mid-1996 work had not been initiated. No one knew the real rea- 
son. However, Jasratbai, who is a member of all the committees, 
being a daughter of the village, said that the chairperson of the VFC 
had told her that an FD-financed motor could not be put on the 
bore owned by the panchayat. An agitated Jasratbai asked us, ‘The 
government is one, we are also one, then why can’t an FD motor be 
put over a panchayat hole?’ 

Other committees have absolutely no link with the panchayats. 
Under JFM, at least the idea is that they will have panch members 
on the committee, but in many committees that is not even envis- 
aged. Thus there are lots of samitis in the village which are func- 
tioning exclusively from the panchayats. This can be a disadvan- 
tage as the panchayat can provide an overview of proceedings, 
which a single committee cannot do, can represent the interests of - 
a larger number of villages, and has the power to raise issues at a 
higher level: say, tehsil or district level. This linkage with a higher 
level can backfire occasionally, however, introducing party politics 
into the village in areas where it is not welcome. This was proved 
to the people of Khudamunda, Orissa during the panchayat elec- 
tion conducted whilst we were there. According to the reservation 
policy 30 per cent of the seats are reserved for women candidates, 
and the Tabadabahal panchayat under which Khudamunda falls 
was to elect a women sarpanch. Tulsi Oram of Khudamunda is a 
very vocal lady and decided to contest the election. Many political 
parties approached her to become their candidate and they were 
also willing to spend money on campaigning, but she refused. The 
woman who finally won belonged to the Janata Dal. 

Sometimes the leaders of committees become more powerful 
than the existing sarpanch as more money is poured into the indi- 
vidual village committee as compared to the panchayat, which may 
cover more than one village. A very good example of this was 
found in Kilagada by Prafulla Gorada, a member of our team based 
in Andhra Pradesh. Kilagada is a village of 700 households, where 
overnight, after the formation of VSS, its chairperson became more 
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powerful than the sarpanch, the main contributing factor being the 
money which is being given to fund development activities. 


I asked him how he feels after taking the responsibilities of chair- 
manship of VSS. He answered with pride: ‘I know the business of 
the game. I have good contact with all the officers. Whatever 
problems arise in the village I solve that immediately. You ask 
any one in the village, they will say that it is me who will come to 
their rescue at any time, day or night. Nobody cares for the 
sarpanch now.’ [He laughs] ‘What will he do for the people? 
After the formation of our VSS I took personal interest in getting 
our school upgraded. The roads were repaired, drinking water 
and tiles for roofing were supplied. Within a short span our vil- 
lage is well organised (Prafulla Gorada, field notes, 1996). 


Why Have a Structure Parallel to Panchayats? 
Response of the Bureaucracy and the 
New Situation Created by Panchayati Raj 


The view of the bureaucracy towards panchayats is very clear: 
panchayats are elected bodies, and although supposed to be repre- 
sentative of the people, don’t remain so in reality. Although the 
panchayats are supposed to be non-political they are all influenced 
by party politics, which does not allow for a fair representation of 
village interests: hence the need for the formation of separate com- 
mittees at village level. A structure parallel to the panchayats is 
also necessary, as it gives scope to the bureaucracy to have param- 
eters of their own choice in the membership and the executive 
body, addressing issues of equity in particular. 

The other important reason that has come from the bureau- 
cracy for favouring separate committees is that in panchayats the 
government departments do not have any control over the expen- 
diture of funds. Not trusting the panchayat system, the bureau- 
cracy wants to have control over the disbursement and expenditure 
of money. Thus the watershed committee on paper has been given 
all the right to make decisions, including financial ones, yet the sec- 
retary cannot actually withdraw money without the joint signature 
of the Project Implementation ‘Agency leader. Hence, one of the top 
district officers said, Although the financial rights are with them, 
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the panchayats are all politicised. If we hand it all to them the 
sarpanch will “eat” it all.’ 

However, whether the new committees formed by the govern- 
ment departments are really themselves non-political is open to 
question. Our fieldwork shows that whenever there is money 
involved, party politics are introduced, be it the panchayat, PACS 
or even the JFM or watershed committees. In Dewas, a huge 
amount of Rs 4,000 per hectare (with an average of 500 hectares in 
the village) was available to be spent by the watershed committee 
and the local secretary. Political interference was seen in the gram 
sabha itself where the selection or election of the functionaries was 
to be done. 

Whatever the government departments think is in any case 
becoming increasingly irrelevant as under the new policy of Pan- 
chayati Raj, all the activities of the various departments are slowly 
coming under the supervision of the panchayats. The various 
administrative functions of the Collector are also being divided and 
the rural development has been handed over to the Director, 
DRDA, as the ex-officio CEO (chief executive officer) of the zilla 
panchayat. Already some 17 departments, if we are not mistaken, 
have been handed over to the zilla panchayat. This will slowly 
reduce the various government departments to merely a technical/ 
advisory role. Their programmes will all be carried out at the 
panchayat level. Given this trend, which is quite legitimate in view 
of the 73rd and the 74th constitutional amendments, what will be 
the future role of the former departmental committees? Will they 
be disbanded? And what about the promises made to them that in 
five years or 10 years they will receive a share in the harvest of 
forest produce, or the microplanning that has gone on under these 
committees? 

Microplanning became very much the fashion in the 1990s. In 
Dewas, microplanning is done for the Madhya Pradesh forestry 
project in villages under JFM, as also for the watershed villages of 
the Rajiv Gandhi Jal Grahan mission. Panchayats also have the 
duty to prepare their own microplans. Is there and will there be 
any link between these three? Village Mohada is coming under the 
watershed microplanning exercise as of 1997. From the range 
office, a proposal was sent to the divisional office to take up the 
same village for microplanning under the Madhya Pradesh Forestry 
Project also. Panchayat microplanning, on the other hand, has yet 
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to be started. Where all this will lead is as yet unclear, but the vari- 
ous plans embarked upon seem likely to conflict. 


Traditional Leadership and Committees: 
Do We Have Anything to Learn from the Past? 


If the government really wants to form a committee to forward 
community participation and wishes it to be honest, it clearly has 
to take great care over the appointment of leaders. This is a prob- 
lem in many government committees. Thus in Pardikheda, Netaji is 
seen as the foremost person and is regularly consulted by govern- 
ment officials, thereby proving that the government either does not 
know the village properly, or is really not interested in community 
participation. From the perspective of the villagers, Netaji has 
become a leader only by creating factions in the village. He rotates 
money and has thus accumulated wealth and is not trusted at all. 
In the case of their own Ram Mandir committee which collects in 
every season, from every Sendho household, 2.5 kg of juwar or . 
wheat per bigha, account-keeping, a highly responsible and trust- 
worthy position, is done by someone else entirely. However, this 
person is not in the forefront of most of the government commit- 
tees: the reason being, according to the villagers, that he is too 
honest. So, when it came to handling their own money, the villag- 
ers have selected another leader, but when it comes to the govern- 
ment’s money, it is the vocal political leader, who is sought after by 
the government officials. 

This problem is illustrated in the case of the forest protection 
committees being formed by the Orissa Forest Department. The 
forest department is trying to-bypass the self-initiated committees 
who have been protecting the forest since the seventies, or even 
before that in some cases. They sometimes try to muscle on to these 
committees and convert them into VSS. They are also trying to 
sideline the small federations of protecting committees that have 
come up. Forest officials see them as a threat because they feel that 
these committees are trying to undermine their power. One DFO 
went so far as to state that these committees had started with good 
intentions, but have now become arrogant and are demanding 
compensation and a share of the harvest if the forest department 
wants to be involved in their committee. In Kinaloi, where the 
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initial stage of committee formation was done, one can feel there is 
a substantial change in the relationship between the members of 
the old and new committees. The old committee members are 
being sidelined as the forest department solicits the new ones. But 
in places like Patrapali, where the traditional committee members 
have joined the new members in forming a new committee, the 
relation is more cordial. Had it been the department’s sole objec- 
tive to protect the forest, it should arguably have given recognition 
to the existing committees and regularised them, since the people 
themselves have long accepted them. But this is not generally hap- 
pening. In the case of Lapanga in Orissa, where 700 acres of forest 
area have been protected for nearly 100 years with no help from 
the forest department, the department even today refuses to recog- 
nise the people’s right to regulate timber harvests in the protected 
patch (Sundar et al. 1996). 

Traditionally, it is said that in MP many villages once had an 
informal committee—known as the panch—which resolved dis- 
putes in the village, and also decided on development issues con- 
cerning the village. Nowadays, this appears to be rare. The panch 
system that exists today typically exists on the basis of caste alone. 
Today Pardikheda has no village panch, but the panch system 
exists, as in other villages, in an intact form at the caste level. The 
Bhopas, who have no voice in the gram panchayat, claim: ‘Our 
(caste) panch is much higher than this (gram) panch.’ The reason 
for this is that ‘this (gram) panchayat is corrupt, it is a panchayat of 
those with money’. The caste panch systems are more impartial in 
nature and the fines are also so strict that offenders fear to commit 
the mistake again. The gram panchayats don’t have any such 
provision. 

Tribal dominated villages, which are more homogeneous in na- 
ture, still have a functioning village panch system. But homogene- 
ity is not as common a feature of tribal societies as is commonly be- 
lieved. In Dewas district, for example, the Bhilalas are considered 
to be superior to the Barelas, who are in turn higher than the Bhils. 
Internally, they have no intermarriage or commensal relations. 
This raises the question of the panch form appropriate to homoge- 
neous or heterogeneous villages. The more homogeneous a village 
is, clearly the easier it is to have an equity-based committee. In 
Mohada, a Bhilala tribal village, not only does a village panch sys- 
tem still function, but they have gone into the panchayat system 
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very smoothly, the traditional panch members becoming the pan- 
chayat members. When it comes to the formation of other commit- 
tees in the village by the different government departments, the 
same individuals and families appear, be it a cooperative, or a soci- 
ety formed by an NGO or by the government. Thus, unless one 
becomes conscious of the equity issues and unless what is all too 
often put last is consciously put first, the committees will tend to be 
captured by the influential, affluent, vocal persons of the village, 
and the whole purpose of having the committees in the village is 
defeated. 

In Sambalpur, it is said that the gaontia (headman) along with 
the village elders traditionally always used to decide about the 
affairs of the village, but today the influence of the gaontia has 
decreased as the direct descendent has often left the village to live 
in Sambalpur or some other place. Thus in Knudamunda the youn- 
ger brother of the former gaontia is consulted but he is not an 
active member in any of the committees. However, there are some 
villages like Lapanga where the panch system has carried on even 
in the absence of the gaontia. The committee, consisting of village 
elders, looks after the affairs of the village such as the resolution of 
disputes, pujas and even forest protection, which was originally 
started by the gaontia with the help of his panch. This committee in 
Lapanga is not registered, nor does it have equal participation from 
all castes or tribes of the village, but still all the households of the 
village heed its decisions. In Khudamunda the youth club (the 
name is a misnomer as the members, all males, are both young and 
old) has taken up the traditional role of the panch. All village males 
are members of the youth club but only a few are involved in the 
actual decision making. Besides the above panch system the villa- 
gers also have self-help groups which assist each other in work 
activities such as house-building and field preparation. Even today 
in Khudamunda we find two groups of about eight to nine mem- 
bers (tribals) who work one day of the week in each others’ houses 
during house-building or field preparation in exchange for handia 
or rice beer. 

In other villages, where there has never been a gaontia, the prob- 
lems or conflicts of the village have for a long time been resolved 
by a group of elders. These elders may belong to a particular tribe 
or community or a mixture of the elite group of the communities or 
tribes of the village. The cases thus dealt with never reach the 
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police. These groups are often discriminatory in nature but they 
nonetheless play an important role in maintaining social peace. As 
an example of this, one can look at the way that water is distrib- 
uted to the fields from the ponds (kanta) in the villages of Orissa 
during the dry months. The distribution is in such a way that irre- 
spective of caste or tribe, every farmer gets a share. Likewise, in the 
rice-growing areas of nineteenth century Chhattisgarh, village 
lands were regularly redistributed according to a system known as 
lakhabatta (see Bates 1987). Whether interpreted as the result of a 
desire for ‘equal shares’ or as a response to commercialisation or 
population growth, the system persisted for many years and clearly 
required a high level of coordination and leadership in the village. 
However imperfect, such systems of village self-regulation have 
existed, still exist, and continue to perform useful functions. 


Summary 


Although this paper has drawn on examples from only two of four 
mentioned states, it is clear from the fieldwork done in all four that 
with the wind of people’s participation blowing, the government 
has reacted by trying to form committees at village level. To the vil- 
lagers, these multiple committees are a means of getting more and 
more benefits from the government. They see it as an opportunity 
to get more employment and ensure village development, no mat- 
ter who does the work, whether it is the Forest Department or the 
Rajiv Gandhi Jal Grahan Mission. Often the persons sitting on the 
committees are genuinely committed, but they cannot always 
devote sufficient time. A lack of coordination and integration of 
objectives has also resulted in confusion and an inefficient func- 
tioning of these committees at the village level. 

For government departments, the formation of a village commit- 
tee is a way of making its presence felt: hence the multiplicity of 
committees. Some of the committees are created because they 
have to be formed according to equity-based regulations, but 
where this is the case the villagers and even the staff are sometimes 
unaware of it. It is also said that one committee, such as a pan- 
chayat, ‘cannot do so many functions at the same time, and hence it 
is necessary to have specialised committees’ (DFO, Dewas, per- 
sonal communication). Another argument is that only those who 
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are interested in a committee will remain in it. The proliferation of 
committees will give a villager the opportunity to work in an area 
in which s/he is interested, and to avoid all others. Similarly, it is 
argued that the multiplicity of committees will create a broader 
leadership base and provide scope for more villagers to become 
members of committees. 

According to the officials, village level committees are important 
because members are able to motivate their fellow villagers more 
effectively than outsiders. Members of such committees are also 
aware of the problems faced by the villagers at first hand, unlike 
those who come to the village only once in a while. But this again 
depends on the particular objective. For example, the formation of 
the Mahila Samiti is beneficial because village women find it diffi- 
cult to articulate their concerns in general meetings, and these 
samitis provide a forum for women to come together and work for 
their own benefit. Sometimes, though, this becomes a problem if 
the village is large and there is disagreement about the leader of 
the group. 

Thus on the basis of fieldwork, we have concluded that the argu- 
ment made by -government officials, that the multiplicity of the 
committees gives scope for broadening the leadership base with 
the focus on equity, rings hollow. On the contrary, it has led to a 
concentration of power in the hands of a few people. Since the 
groups are formed primarily to achieve the objectives of the pro- 
gramme, to meet targets and to deliver benefits, the equity focus 
has been much diluted. Reservation has helped to broaden the 
equity base, but there is a long way to go before it will actually be 
realised. 

Some of the government’s directives do mention the need for 
consultation with the gram sabha/gram panchayat concerning the 
formation of committees, but effectively the linkage between the 
two has been weak. Panchayats select the beneficiaries for IRDP 
and TRYSEM schemes, which can provide alternative or additional 
income sources, but involvement with the JFM committee is usu- 
ally absent, despite the fact that the forest department wants to 
give alternative sources of livelihood to those dependent on the 
forest. In those instances where an interested forest officer is able 
to tap the Block Development Office for additional funds to pro- 
mote JFM, the panchayat and the forest committee become rivals 
and compete for funds for the purposes of village development. 
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Conclusion 


We are not opposed to the idea of having a multiplicity of commit- 
tees. Many different kinds of committees existed in the past, and 
continue today among many castes, which have their own panch 
system to help organise activities, including celebrations. Even 
within the same caste, they have committees for different objec- 
tives, for which they have more or less the same leaders of the vil- 
lage or caste. However, their objective is to carry out work effi- 
ciently and honestly. It depends therefore on the objective of 
government interventions in the village, in terms of developmental 
programmes and the formation of committees. If the purpose is 
merely to carry out the work of the government departments, as 
outlined in the objectives of the guidelines for the formation of the 
committees, then there is no reason why there should not be just 
one committee in each village. But if the objective of the govern- 
ment is to ensure people’s participation in real terms, and have an 
equity focus, then care should be taken in the formation and more 
so, in the implementation of these committees. A proper coordina- 
tion is required between all of them. 

However, before forming separate committees through different 
departments, possibilities of working through already existing 
groups, if any, should be explored. As discussed above, if at all 
there is a need for forming different committees, the purpose, the 
target groups and user groups should be carefully examined before 
a decision is made to proceed. Despite the limitations of the Pan- 
chayati Raj system, the best option in the existing system is for the 
panchayats to act as coordinators, or as a nodal agency for the im- 
plementation of all government programmes. The Panchayat can 
act as a federating, coordinating body: it does not need to have the 
implementation. done by its own members. It can delegate the 
work to an already existing institution in the village, or it can 
create another committee according to need. While the gram pan- 
chayat can act as the basic unit of coordination, the gram sabha 
(assembly of all villagers like a general body meeting) is necessary 
as an internal mechanism cross-checking the functioning of the 
Panchayat. As in the Scheduled Areas (cf. Act No. 40 of 1996 based 
on the Bhuria Committee Report), it ought to be possible to modify 
the structure of panchayats to suit local circumstances. To this end 
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an in-depth study needs to be undertaken to ascertain the ways in 
which panchayats can be made more effective as agents of change 
in all forms of village society. 


Notes 


1. No documents are available: the information was provided by the schoolteacher 
and the village leaders. 
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The Western Ghats Forestry and 
Environmental Project in Karnataka: 
A Preliminary Assessment 


N.C. Saxena and Madhu Sarin 


Background of the Study 


This paper is based on an independent study of the implementation 
of the Western Ghats Forestry and Environment Project (WGFEP) 
in Uttara Kannada district of Karnataka, commissioned by the Brit- 
ish Department for International Development (DfID), formerly 
known as the Overseas Development Administration (ODA).' The 
project is funded by the British government and is administered by 
the Karnataka Forest Department (KFD). The current phase of the 
project runs from 1992 to 1998. Initially activities had been cen- 
fined only to the forest circle that is co-terminus with the district of 
Uttara Kannada, although activities have now started in Shimoga 
Circle as well. 

The project aims to assist the long-term conservation of the 
biodiversity of the Western Ghats and to find ways, on a sustain- 
able basis, to assist those whose livelihoods depend on the forests. 
Many of the project’s activities are focused on the establishment of 
a participatory approach to the joint management of degraded 
areas of reserved forest. This was termed joint forest planning and 
management (JFPM) and operates under a Government Order 
issued in 1993. Because of the importance of the Western Ghats 
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forests, the project has continued to have a high profile in Karna- 
taka and has attracted considerable media attention in India, and 
also in the UK. Two major concerns have been expressed. First, that 
instead of conserving the area’s rich biodiversity, the project may 
be damaging it further through extensive plantations of exotic spe- 
cies. And second, that instead of improving the livelihood security 
of marginalised forest-dependent villagers, the project may be 
impacting them adversely. 

To address these concerns, the DfID commissioned an independ- 
ent study by a team of consultants. The team was asked to study 
the experience of project implementation in Kanara Circle to date 
in relation to ‘the establishment of joint forest planning and man- 
agement systems, involving all stakeholders, focusing on local 
needs and the likely effect of project activities on forest manage- 
ment systems’. It was also asked to make recommendations for 
future policies and practices leading to improved implementation. 
The team spent more than one month in the district in early 1997 
and visited 21 villages. We describe below the salient features of 
the district, the government policy relating to participation, and 
the methodology of the study, before discussing our findings. 


The Context 


Uttara Kannada district is situated in the northwest of Karnataka 
state and is bounded by the Arabian Sea on its west. Covering an 
area of about 10,291 sq. km, topographically the district has three 
distinct zones: the coastal belt, the central belt with hills and val- 
leys, and the transition zone consisting of eastern tablelands. The 
district receives an average rainfall of 2,742 mm per annum, vary: 
ing from 3,854 mm in the coastal zone to 1,155 mm in the eastern 
tableland. The Karnataka Forest Department controls 81 per cent 
of the total geographical area of the district, of which roughly 60 
per cent has a crown cover of more than 40 per cent. The forests 
are categorised into evergreen, semi-evergreen, moist deciduous 
and scrub jungle. The evergreen and semi-evergreen forests are 
rich in softwood and packing-timber yielding trees; the moist 
deciduous are rich in teak, rosewood and other timber; and the 
scrub jungle contains sandalwood and other tree species. For the 
purpose of management, forests are divided into four categories, 
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Zone I to Zone IV. Zone I is away from habitation and has a good 
crown cover, whereas Zone IV is degraded, with crown cover less 
than 25 per cent and close to habitation. Most cropped land in 
Uttara Kannada is unirrigated, and only 3 per cent area is under 
double cropping. The district’s farming systems have been adapted 
to the local conditions—forests, topography, vegetation, rainfall, 
soil type, etc. Generally, paddy is grown on wet lands and in the 
valleys, whereas arecanut is grown in the upghats along with other 
crops like pepper, cardamom and banana. 

Broadly, we can categorise the farming systems of the district as 
the areca system, the livestock system and the paddy system. The 
areca system depends heavily on the forests for inputs like green 
and dry leaves, grass and soil which, along with dung and farm- 
yard manure, need to be applied regularly to the areca gardens to 
maintain sustainable yields. Several tree species, primarily from 
forest but also from private lands, are lopped for leaf manure, 
which is applied to each areca palm. This protects the palm and the 
whole garden from soil erosion caused by the heavy rains in the 
areca growing areas. Realising the heavy dependence and huge 
exploitation of forests by the areca farmers, the colonial govern- 
ment had a policy of allotting use of nine acres of forest land for 
each acre of areca garden owned. This‘ policy of allotting forest 
lands for promoting horticultural crops has been discontinued for 
the last two decades. Today the areca farmers are the ‘rural rich’ in 
the district, investing huge sums of money in business and trade. 
Due to the good returns from areca, paddy land continues to be 
converted into areca gardens accompanied by increased pressure 
on forests for illicit lopping of leaf manure. 

Approximately 60 to 70 per cent of the households in the district 
keep livestock, including perhaps 20-30 per cent of the landless 
(Ashley 1993). Farmers and gardeners keep animals for dung and 
draught power, with milk being an important output for the cow- 
herd communities and the landless. Dependence on dung is high 
because chemical fertiliser affects soil fertility. Livestock subsist on 
free grazing in the forest, although crop residues are also an impor- 
tant feed in the dry season. Pure stand plantations of acacia and 
teak, or any species planted at high density, do not produce grass. 
Availability of grazing has suffered a serious decline because of 
extensive social forestry and other plantations, as well as because 
of an invasion of forest lands by eupatorium, a non-palatable weed 
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which inhibits grass growth. Difficulty in feeding livestock has led to 
reduced herd sizes. Richer families have switched to stall-fed buffa- 
loes or crossbreeds, but poorer households are unable to intensify 
production because of lack of resources and non-availability of sup- 
port services. Reduced availability of dung leads to a decline in soil 
fertility and farm production, forcing the poor to shift from their 
traditional occupations to wage labour outside the village (Ashley 
1993). This leads to social problems such as drinking, which inten- 
sifies poverty. Thus a vicious circle is set up. 

Paddy farmers use forests for green and dry leaves for farmyard 
manure, and for grazing their cattle, whose dung is an essential 
input in paddy cultivation. The landless too depend on forests for 
fuelwood, grazing and non-timber forest products (NTFPs). Many 
poor families living close to towns use forests for headloading fuel- 
wood for sale. They often cut standing trees or their thick branches 
for fuelwood. Artisans use forests for obtaining bamboo and cane. 
There are numerous enterprises dependent upon forest produce, 
including two paper mills. In addition, mines and hydroelectric 
installations have made a significant contribution to deforestation. 
About 45,000 ha, or 0.5 per cent of the total forest area, is reported 
to be under encroachment. Forests bring an annual revenue of 
Rs 600 million to the state, an amount which has not grown in the 
last ten years due to a ban on green felling. 

The integration of Uttara Kannada with the wider market econ- 
omy has generally been at the expense of the local population as 
local natural resources have been exploited, mined or submerged 
to provide raw materials and power to fuel national industrial 
development. Not only has the impact of such development on 
increasing local employment and incomes been marginal, but 
hydroelectric projects, a nuclear power station, a naval base, and 
the new railway schemes have also displaced many local.people. 


Past Management of Forests 


The last decade of the nineteenth century marked the initial stage 
of government appropriating control over forests and their com- 
mercial exploitation. Reserve forests were dedicated to supply 
cheap raw material, primarily teak, to serve colonial interests of 
shipbuilding, railways and exports. The evergreen tree species 
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were of little commercial value until the 1940s, and up to that 
time, forest working focused on their replacement by the more val- 
ued timber species. The policy changed somewhat after the Second 
World War, when the British decided to encourage plywood manu- 
facture in India, with one of India’s first plywood factories being set 
up in the district in 1944. 

Over-exploitation of forests intensified during the Second World 
War, and policies after Independence continued this trend due to 
increasing demands of both the local and larger economy, and the 
emphasis in state policies on revenue maximisation. While this 
eroded biological diversity, almost no priority was given to local 
biomass needs for fodder, medicine, manure, etc. Teak plantations 
were established by clear-felling mixed forests, and by burning the 
debris in situ to create favourable site conditions for planting teak. 
Industrial demand for timber grew due to the establishment of ply- 
wood and paper mills during the 1940s and 1950s. At this time 
bamboo was described as a weed in teak plantations, despite its 
multiple rural uses. In 1958, bamboo was sold to the paper indus- 
try at Rs 1.50 per tonne, which was over a hundred times less than 
its market price. Giant mango trees were similarly made over to the 
plywood industry at a pittance. The result was rapid decimation of 
a whole range of species in the more humid tracts, especially on the 
steeper western hill slopes (Gadgil 1989). Forest management was 
characterised by a dichotomy between resource users (industry 
and the local people alike) and those responsible for resource 
regeneration, with the users having no responsibility for plantation 
and maintenance. 

Even the National Commission on Agriculture, through its vari- 
ous reports released between 1973 and 1976, put its stamp of 
approval on this commercial approach: 


There should be a change over from the conservation-oriented 
forestry to a more dynamic programme of production forestry. 
The future production programme should concentrate on clear 
felling of valuable mixed forests, mixed quality forests and in- 
accessible hard wood forests and planting these areas with suit- 
able fast growing species yielding higher returns per unit area. 
Resources for industrial raw material, both for internal con- 
sumption and export, should be stepped up through large-scale 
industrial plantations (Government of India 1976: 31-32). 
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Thus the entire thrust of forestry even during the first four de- 
cades after Independence was on the high forest system, created 
after clear-felling and ruthless cutting back of all growth, except of 
the species chosen for dominance. 


The New Forest Policy of 1988 


In 1988, the forest policy was changed radically. The earlier focus 
on commercial exploitation of forests was replaced by the twin 
objectives of maintaining ecological stability and meeting the for- 
est-based needs of forest dwellers and other rural poor living in or 
near forest areas. While industry is now expected to meet its raw 
material needs from private lands, the new policy emphasises pro- 
tecting the legal rights, concessions and privileges of tribal and 
other local villagers. Local women and men are also to be involved 
in the protection, management and development of forests. For 
translating the policy into practice, the Government of India issued 
an order on 1 June 1990 to all states and union territories provid- 
ing guidelines for the ‘Involvement of Village Communities and 
Voluntary Agencies in the Regeneration of Degraded Forests’. 

The WGFEP in Uttara Kannada is attempting to implement joint 
forest planning and management (JFPM), as this approach of col- 
laborative management has come to be called, in accordance with 
the guidelines issued by the state government. Unfortunately, the 
New Forest Policy is poorly understood and its implementation in 
the field suffers from many lacunae (see Saxena 1997). 


The Western Ghats Forestry and 
Environment Project (1992-98) 


The project aims to assist the long-term conservation of the 
biodiversity of the Western Ghats and to find ways, on a sustain- 
able basis, to assist those whose livelihoods depend on the forests. 
One of the important objectives of the project is to ‘enhance and 
improve the management capability of Karnataka Forest Depart- 
ment (KFD), and in particular enable it to respond to the conflict- 
ing demands from different users for access to the products and 
services of the forest areas’. The mid-term review of the project 
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conducted in 1995 somewhat clarified and sharpened the object- 
ives further. It stated that conservation of biodiversity was the pro- 
ject’s goal (the problem to which it is contributing a partial solution). 
The project’s purpose (what the project is expected to achieve 
within its lifetime) was KFD’s institutional development for sus- 
tainable forest management ‘through devolved decision making 
and effectively involving all stakeholders in this process’. 

Much of the project’s activity is focused on the establishment of a 
participatory approach to the joint management of degraded forest 
areas. This operates under a Karnataka Government Order (GO) 
issued in 1993, which allowed local communities to manage de- 
graded forests (with crown density of less than 25 per cent) jointly 
with the forest department on the basis of getting usufructs and a 
share of the produce in return. 

The core of JFPM is the Village Forest Planning and Management 
Committee, referred to as VFC in short, which signs a legal Memo- 
randum of Understanding (MoU) with KFD about how the joint 
management of its forest is to take place. This is spelled out in a 
management plan for the VFC’s JFPM area, which contains an 
analysis of the needs of the community, and details of how these 
are to be met. The project is providing exposure and training to 
VFC members on how to conduct their affairs and is developing 
other forms of support to meet the emerging needs of these bodies 
as they grow in experience and reach. The VFCs are also provided 
‘seed money’ of Rs 5,000 each, which is put into a Village Forest 
Development Fund (VFDF) to take care of their expenses in the ini- 
tial years. Once shares of income from NTFPs and/or plantation 
harvests start coming in, 25 per cent of the total net income (repre- 
senting 50 per cent of the VFC’s share) is to be put into the VFDF 
for replanting on their harvested forest areas. 

The first VFC was formed in September 1993 and the first MoU 
was signed between the KFD and a VFC in January 1995. So far 
216 VFCs have been constituted and 125 MoUs have been signed. 
Microplanning exercises have been completed in 140 villages. In 
all 5,358 Astra Ole (improved cooking stove) and 242 biogas 
plants have been installed. Skill training for traditional and non- 
traditional articles in bamboo and cane has been given to 131 indi- 
viduals. The area planted and the funds spent in the first four years 
of the project are given in Table 8.1. 
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Table 8.1 
Expenditure and Afforestation under the WGFEP, Karnataka, 
1993-94 to 1996-97 


Year Planting in ha Funds Spent from the Project in Rs Crores 
1993-94 7,722 8.95 
1994-95 8,130 9.79 
1995-96 9,490 11.87 
1996-97 9,356 10.00 
Total 34,698 40.61 


Source: Project Documents. 


Out of the total planted area of 34,698 ha, only 6,824 ha has 
been planted under JFPM from 1993-97. During the current year’s 
planting (1997), the proportion of the JFPM area will be higher, at 
1,111 ha out of 2,500 ha. 


Methodology of the Study 


The study was based on: 


e survey of VFCs 

e interviews with KFD/PPST/ODA personnel 

e meetings with NGOs and other representative bodies 
e interviews with local stakeholders 

e documentary review (including press reports) 

e consultation with identified experts and researchers 


The study covered 21 VFCs, out of which 13 VFCs were selected 
at random from the list of 216 VFCs established under the project. 
This list was discussed in a design workshop before starting the 
fieldwork with KFD officers and NGOs. They suggested eight addi- 
tional VFCs where the KFD or NGOs had achieved significant suc- 
cess in mobilising public support for the project. The two sets of vil- 
lages have been referred to in this paper as sample and non-sample 
villages. We spent between four to eight hours in each village and 
talked to individuals as well as to groups through interpreters 
(hired independently of the KFD). We made special efforts to talk 
to marginalised people and to women in order to judge their 
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participation and the impact of the project on their livelihoods. 
Information was also collected from the records of the FD main- 
tained at the level of Range/Forester, and from discussion with 
officers at all levels. In addition, we consulted previous records 
available with the KFD, NGOs and ODA. 

Selecting Uttara Kannada as the pilot district for trying out par- 
ticipatory forest management in Karnataka had several advan- 
tages. All forests, including reserve forests, are included in the rev- 
enue village, making demarcation of forests between villages 
unnecessary. Villages are small, and forestry resources are plenti- 
ful. Thus protection of planted area does not lead to hardships as 
the pressure is easily transferred to other forests. Except in areca 
villages, social inequality does not seem so large as to make partici- 
pation impossible. In these less heterogeneous villages people are 
not involved in smuggling of timber. Forests play an important role 
for the villagers, and thus they may easily be interested in protect- 
ing the resource vital for their livelihoods. 

As compared to these favourable factors, the very large size of 
productive forests available to each village gives an impression of 
the resource being inexhaustible and in plenty, therefore not wor- 
thy of deserving investment of people’s time and energy. Heteroge- 
neous and unequal agrarian society in some villages, and its dis- 
persal into hamlets in others, makes it further difficult for village 
consciousness to emerge, unless the project takes care of specific 
livelihood needs of the forest-dependent communities. The follow- 
ing sections will discuss to what extent it has been achieved. 


The Findings of the Team 


During its fieldwork, the team found wide acceptance among all 
levels of KFD staff about the JFPM philosophy and people’s partici- 
pation in forest management. One of the most significant positive 
impacts of project implementation has been a change in the adver- 
sarial relationship between VFC member households and KFD. The 
team was repeatedly told that the villagers’ earlier fear of KFD has 
declined. Indirectly, this has improved VFC members’ access to for- 
ests for meeting their bona fide requirements of firewood, grazing 
and fodder. In some VFCs, irresponsible felling by the local villag- 
ers has declined due to improved relations. The consumption of 
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fuelwood was also reported to have come down in some places 
because of the use of Astra Ole stoves and gobar gas. The project 
benefits from substantial goodwill among NGOs, who are playing 
an important role in organising the villagers, and in supporting 
non-forestry activities. Women and men’s participation alike was 
far higher in those VFCs where NGOs are active. 

Despite these achievements, the project needs to come to grips 
with three main issues: the neglect of non-degraded natural for- 
ests, non-sustainability of VFCs under the present structure, and 
limited scope for institutional change. These issues are discussed 
below. 


Neglect of Natural Forests 


The state government policy of restricting the JFPM approach to 
only degraded forests with crown canopy of 0.25 or less, combined 
with ODA’s emphasis on JFPM, has resulted in the neglect of non- 
degraded natural forests. Since JFPM is to elicit the participation of 
local communities in the protection and management of only 
degraded forests, the constitution of VFCs, and raising plantations 
with their participation (often the only management option avail- 
able for highly degraded areas) gradually became the main project 
activity. The area brought under JFPM with VFCs is only 1 per cent 
of the district’s total forest area, but it receives the bulk of DfID 
funds and project attention.” 


Need to Re-focus on Non-degraded Forests 


Development of non-degraded natural forests, however, is far more 
important for meeting th project objectives of assuring sustain- 
able living standards for forest-dependent communities, and of 
maintaining biodiversity, ecological balance and environmental 
stability. Developing a hectare of non-degraded natural forest is 
less costly and more beneficial to village communities than under- 
taking a multi-purpose plantation on a hectare of highly degraded 
forest area. Further, under the present arrangement, barring some 
exceptions, if a village has no degraded forest area in its vicinity, it 
gets deprived of the opportunity to participate in JFPM. 

Diversion of funds and attention away from non-degraded for- 
ests seems to have emanated from the present project perception 
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that such forests are not to be managed for meeting the basic liveli- 
hood needs of local villagers, but are meant for meeting commer- 
cial and urban needs. However, the new Forest Policy of 1988 does 
not endorse any distinction in the management objectives of de- 
graded and non-degraded forests as all forests are now to be man- 
aged for environmental stability, biodiversity conservation, meet- 
ing local people’s requirements and for increasing productivity. 
Besides, the failure of social forestry—which was based on the 
above model of distinguishing between fringe and interior areas— 
offers powerful lessons about why such a distinction must be 
avoided (Banerjee 1996; Saxena 1997). To remove this dichotomy, 
the state government should make an explicit policy statement that 
all forests are to meet environmental and livelihood needs. 


People’s Participation in Non-degraded Forests 


In line with the new policy, management of non-degraded forest 
needs to be reoriented from timber production to optimising the 
production of NTFPs for strengthening the livelihoods of local com- 
munities. Silvicultural practices and management options need to 
be radically altered for this purpose. Maximising outputs of multi- 
ple products will require innovative and experimental silviculture, 
which must focus more on forest floor management to enrich the 
soil and encourage natural regeneration. Canopy manipulation, 
tending and thinning, etc., should be so adjusted as to optimise 
NTFP production. Unless such radical changes are made in the 
technical management of non-degraded forests, it is difficult to 
increase the stake of the villagers in forest management. 

The experience of many states with JFM as well as social forestry 
has shown that community management has been more successful 
where it is associated with the regeneration of natural forests than 
with the promotion of new plantations (Ravindranath et al. 1996: 
296-303; Campbell 1996). Plantations at best give wood once in 
10 years, but that does not solve the fuelwood need of the poor 
who have to collect it every day. Neither do tree plantations meet 
the need for grazing. Forest-dependent villagers require continu- 
ous and annual flows of forest products. Natural forests are better 
able to accommodate the multiple and diverse needs of different 
user groups for livelihood products, making sustained yield man- 
agement of NTFPs more attractive for them as compared to clear- 
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felling on eight to 12 years rotation. A natural synergy can be 
established between biodiversity conservation and NTFP collec- 
. tion. Regeneration is also a more cost-effective form of asset cre- 
ation than planting. Hence, there is a need to shift to NTFP-based 
forest management in better-stocked forests. Unfortunately this is 
neither reflected in the budgetary allocations for natural forests in 
the WGFEP, nor in the state government order which limits JFPM 
only to highly degraded forests. 

The team found that even the degraded areas with less than 0.25 
crown density, on which multipurpose plantations are being done 
under JFPM, usually carry some natural vegetation. It would be 
better to protect and manage this natural vegetation for meeting 
the villagers’ basic needs of fuelwood, fodder, and leaf manure 
instead of raising new plantations. Protection will improve grass 
growth, which is in great demand for meeting fodder require- 
ments. Till the JFPM areas regenerate with protection and proper 
management, the villagers’ requirements have to be met through 
access to the non-degraded forests. To minimise such transfer of 
pressure to better quality forests, highly degraded areas with very 
little vegetation should be given the lowest priority for JFPM. 

When better areas with natural growth are available for develop- 
ment at a comparatively low cost and which may provide the vil- 
lagers greater benefits, undertaking plantations on highly de- 
graded areas may not be justified. 


NTFPs Collection and Marketing 


The existing system of NTFP collection is through tenders given to 
monopoly contractors. Their strong control over primary NTFP col- 
lectors is buttressed by debt relations, weak bargaining power of 
the collectors, illiteracy, lack of knowledge, and transport restric- 
tions on the movement of NTFPs. Experience shows that, com- 
pared to a buyer’s monopoly created in the existing arrangement, 
competitive markets may give producers a better chance of gaining 
a competitive price for NTFPs. Rather than tendering the monopoly 
collection right to one contractor, giving NTFP collection licences 
to several independent contractors at a fixed fee can raise the FD 
revenue as well as promote legitimised competition among con- 
tractors and make the NTFP market more competitive and effi- 
cient. The VFCs can be effective in providing succour to the 
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primary gatherers only when they are properly equipped to offer 
an alternative, and can add value at the village level through bulk- 
ing, sorting, storage and processing. Till that time the contractor - 
cannot be totally removed from the scene, although the rigours of 
the system can be minimised somewhat through open markets. 


Institutional Arrangements for JFPM and the VFCs 


Next we come to the VFCs. Although a very good beginning has 
been made in working in collaboration with the villagers, the insti- 
tutional sustainability of the VFCs being formed, as well as of the 
prescribed basis of joint forest planning and management between 
the VFCs and KFD, needs serious re-examination. For JFPM part- 
nerships between KFD and VFCs to be durable, and to promote 
greater livelihood security for the poorest women and men, the 
institutional parameters on which they are based need to be far 
more focused and facilitative than the prescriptions contained in 
the present state JFPM order. Some of these are discussed below. 


Parameters for Defining Social 
and Resource Boundaries of VFCs 


The community institution is possibly the most important and most 
complex, yet least understood, actor in the JFPM institutional 
arrangement. Through the community institution individual forest 
users are reached. Its principal function is to provide an institu- 
tional mechanism that can articulate and represent the interests of 
all user sub-groups of a forest area in the partnership agreement 
with the FD. This can happen only if each interest group is ade- 
quately represented in the organisation, and if the organisation 
facilitates inter-group negotiations and consensus on balancing re- 
lative costs and benefits of various forest management options. 
JFPM also requires linking clearly defined groups of resource users 
with the management of clearly defined forest areas. The process 
of defining the collectivity of people as well as the resource they 
are to manage needs to be open and consultative: it involves inter- 
vening in a complex reality of existing forest-people relationships. 
The GO prescribes that ‘the VFC shall be formed for any village or 
for a selected group of villages” (Government of Karnataka 1993: 4). 
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This has been interpreted to mean the revenue village is normally 
the unit of organisation, with only a handful of hamlet-based VFCs 
having been formed on an experimental basis. As ‘revenue’ villages 
have been defined for administrative convenience, these often do 
not overlap with socially viable units of organisation. Resource 
constraints mean that the GO limits JFPM to areas with less than 
0.25 crown density. As a result, the KFD is compelled to select only 
those villages that have such areas. Furthermore, even within such 
villages, JFPM can be practised only on patches of degraded forest, 
and not on the resource as a whole. 

The review team found wide variations (from 501 to 20 house- 
holds) in the sizes of villages in which VFCs have been formed. One 
of the first consequences of forming VFCs in large villages is that 
often a significant number of the households are unable to partici- 
pate, and remain non-members. Thus, out of 19 VFCs, the team 
found all households being members in only 10, mostly smaller vil- 
lages. In the remaining nine, many households, in one case 60 per 
cent of the total, were not members of the VFC. The majority of 
non-members represented the poorest households of the con- 
cerned villages. The fact that in almost 50 per cent of the VFC vil- 
lages, the already marginalised sections of the community are get- 
ting left out of the JFPM process should be a matter of serious 
concern for the project. VFCs cannot represent all stakeholders’ 
interests if many of them, particularly the already marginalised, 
are not even members. 


How Democratic and Equitable are the VFCs? 


In VFCs with wide socio-economic disparities, even among the 
smaller ones with 100 per cent membership, there was limited ‘par- 
ticipation’ of the poorer households or any meaningful consider- 
ation of their needs and interests. In all such heterogeneous vil- 
lages, particularly in the areca areas, the landed elite dominated 
the VFC leadership. A very real danger exists of their using JFPM to 
appropriate control over additional forest resources to increase 
their political and economic power, while further reducing the 
access of the marginalised to forests for meeting their basic needs. 
In only four VFCs (all not from the random sample, and all with 
strong NGO support) had either thé women, or forest-dependent 
villagers as a whole, gained a stronger voice. 
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Clearer guidelines for defining the social boundaries for VFC 
membership need to be developed to increase their potential of 
developing into viable, equitable and participatory local organisa- 
tions. Physical proximity, greater socio-economic homogeneity and 
similar type of dependence on the forests may facilitate this. The 
GO urgently needs to be amended to permit smaller, more homoge- 
neous, hamlet-based VFCs. However, care must be taken to ensure 
inter-hamlet equity. We came across one small hamlet-based VFC 
that had been given a large part of the forest within the village rev- 
enue boundary, ignoring the equal rights of the majority of the 
households living in the larger, non-VFC hamlet. 

The disproportionate representation of the elite in the manage- 
ment committees (MCs) and as VFC chairpersons needs to be deci- 
sively curbed by introducing a stronger focus on promoting partici- 
pation and greater representation of poorer women and men forest 
users in the VFC formation process. This could be facilitated by 
ensuring both that chairpersons and MC members are forest users 
themselves, and by holding discussions with the poorer groups 
before the formation of new VFCs. 

As the landless and marginal farmers tend to remain non-mem- 
bers, a criterion for forming a VFC at all could be the willingness of 
such villagers to become members. This, in turn, will require 
adapting the basic JFPM ‘deal’ to make it relevant for their needs 
and viable for them to accept. The present benefit-sharing provi- 
sion overlooks the immediate priorities of the poor while being 
attractive for the less forest-dependent, better-off villagers. 

As new members will continue to be added over time (and some 
of the older members will die), the VFCs need to be made responsi- 
ble for updating their membership annually. Guidelines also need 
to be framed for enabling those who remained non-members in the 
beginning to join later on. While the early members have every 
right to demand that late joiners should pay in some form for the 
effort the former have already invested, VFCs should be discour- 
aged from believing that they can permanently exclude non- 
members from access to the resource. Further, there is a lack of 
clarity about the customary rights enjoyed by non-members in the 
JFPM areas. Denial of such rights to non-members by the VFC has 
serious equity implications besides its potential of becoming a 
future source of conflict. 
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As JFPM entails instituting a new access and property rights 
regime for the common pool resource of public forests, particular 
care needs to be taken to ensure that the already marginalised and 
women are not inadvertently deprived of even their customary 
rights to forests. Ensuring participation of such groups in the VFC 
formation needs to be made the central focus. 

In fact, due to the inherent danger of non-members getting 
deprived of their usufruct rights by the members, dispensing with 
using membership as the basis of forming VFCs needs to be consid- 
ered seriously. Instead, all resident adults could be deemed to be 
the VFCs members with equal voting rights on the principle of the 
gram sabha of village panchayats. The VFC could be empowered to 
either fine, or temporarily suspend, the usufruct rights of those 
adults who violate VFC rules framed by consensus reached in open 
gram sabha meetings. The van panchayats in the UP hills are based 
on this principle and have been working well for over six decades 
(Ballabh and Singh 1988). 


Irrational Resource Allocation to the VFCs 


Some of the VFCs visited by the team had rather bizarre correla- 
tions between the total number of households, the total forest area 
within the revenue boundary and the area and location of the 
JFPM patches. In one village with 501 households, for example, 
out of the village forest area of 268.8 ha, only 25.5 ha in two 
patches has been demarcated the JFPM area, at considerable dis- 
tance from each other and from the village settlement. At 0.05 ha 
per household, the JFPM patches can neither satisfy the village’s 
forest-based needs nor be worthwhile for the villagers to incur the 
high costs of protection. In other villages, the reverse was true. The 
parameters for allocating areas for JFPM need to be rationalised. 
The areas need to be defined through a consultative process on the 
basis of traditional usage, physical proximity, adequacy for satisfy- 
ing local needs, and feasibility for the VFC members to effectively 
protect and manage them. Participatory mapping of all the existing 
users of the forest area to be brought under JFPM, and involving 
them in the negotiations for introducing regulated planning and 
management, needs to be introduced in the VFC formation pro- 
cess. This should include traditional users from neighbouring 
villages, right holders (including seasonal graziers) and NTFP 
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collectors from other villages. The implementation of JFPM need 
not mean exclusion of existing users if they are willing to accept the 
responsibilities inherent in JFPM. Where residents of adjoining vil- 
lages are also dependent on the resource, clusters of VFCs with 
clear division of responsibility between them for different areas or 
products could be formed. 


Voice of the Marginalised and Impact on Them 


The robustness of a people’s institution is reflected in the extent of 
the identification of its general body of members with the institu- 
tion and the latter’s capacity to take up activities of common inter- 
est. Only six of the 20 VFCs visited had developed some self- 
governing traits of this nature. A disturbing feature of the majority 
of the rest is the continuing irrelevance of JFPM to the livelihood 
needs of the marginalised, and the evident danger of their further 
marginalisation through the present JFPM implementation pro- 
cess. This is taking place through the less visible and subtle pro- 
cesses of exclusion, delegitimisation of their traditional resource 
use patterns, and emphasis on monetary and wage incentives 
rather than making existing forest-based livelihoods more sustain- 
able. The neglect of such critical issues emanates from the absence 
of a socio-political understanding of the dynamics of power rela- 
tions within heterogeneous communities, and how these impinge 
on unequal gender relations. It is also due to non-recognition of the 
differential implications of JFPM for different user groups in terms 
of changing their access to, and control over forest resources. 
While some of these changes may be short term (e.g., closure of a 
plantation area for three years) others will potentially be long term 
(through conversion of grazing area into a plantation of non- 
browsable species). 


Membership Norms and Space for Women 
and Marginalised Individuals 


The team found limited, often symbolic, participation of women in 
the VFCs. Out of 20 VFCs visited only four had significant involve- 
ment of women, due to their participation having been facilitated 
by NGOs with substantial inputs. The only consistent achievement 
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in the other VFCs was that of two women being made members of 
the managing committee as prescribed by the GO. By and large, 
women remain outside the JFPM process and outside the ‘commu- 
nity’ institutions represented by the VFCs. The programme is 
potentially providing them only two direct benefits—free installa- 
tion of Astra Ole stoves, and wage employment within their vil- 
lages on JFPM plantations. However, even in these, the women 
continue being treated as passive beneficiaries and are getting a 
raw deal. The minimum wage for both ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ unskilled 
work, on which the sanctioned schedule of rates (SSR) is based, is 
Rs 47.25. Yet, women are paid only Rs 20 to Rs 35, often half the 
wages paid to men. In most places KFD staff explained away 
women being paid so little due to their doing ‘less’ or ‘lighter work. 
The KFD needs to adopt a more proactive stand on the matter. 
Enabling women and men to earn equal and higher wages by pro- 
viding them clear information about the piece rates on which wage 
calculations are based, needs to be given priority. 

The original membership norm of only one representative per 
household resulted in a systematic exclusion of women from the 
VFCs. As women are often the largest single group of forest users, 
their absence from VFC decision-making has often resulted in their 
priorities remaining unheard, and the negative impact of increased 
labour and time required for firewood gathering and hand harvest- 
ing of grass on them, unknown. This applies particularly to women 
of the poorest households with no private property resources to fall 
back upon when forest areas are either closed or certain types of 
usage are forbidden. Except for the all-woman VFCs, the team 
found that in most cases, few women are even aware about the 
VFCs in their villages or how they function. This is not an issue of 
gender equality alone but may also have a critical impact on the 
sustainability of both the VFCs and JFPM, without which the pro- 
gramme objectives will only remain rhetorical. Although the recent 
revision to the GO to make spouses VFC members automatically 
will formally increase women’s membership of VFCs, it will still 
exclude a substantial number of adults within larger households. 
This is because in some cases, joint families are being treated as a 
single household which excludes several independent and married 
couples from access to VFC membership. Also, even where nuclear 
units within larger households are treated as members, many 
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adults do not qualify as ‘spouses’. In some communities, men have 
multiple ‘spouses’. 

Continuing the household as the unit for benefit sharing without 
any clear entitlements for the women members may well result in _ 
the existing women members’ shares (particularly of the all-woman 
VFCs where it is the women who have laboured to protect their 
JFPM areas) being given to their husbands. In one of the villages, 
on being asked which of the two member spouses will receive the 
household’s share, the prompt reply was ‘the real member who has 
paid Rs 2 as membership fee!’ To provide some substance to the 
recent GO revision making both spouses members, the household’s 
share of income should be equally divided between husband and 
wife. 

As a more generic principle, as already suggested, all adults 
within the VFC unit should be eligible for independent member- 
ship with equal responsibilities and entitlements. The prescription 
for only two women members on the MC similarly needs to be 
increased to 50 per cent with a woman joint chairperson. The lat- 
ter, together with the increased number of women MC members, 
could be encouraged and supported to develop strong women’s 
wings within VFCs, which could bring their concerns and priorities 
to the larger VFC forum after separate discussions among the 
women on their own. Within the women’s wings, smaller, homoge- 
neous self-help groups of women forest users could be encouraged 
to identify their management priorities and strategies for switching 
to sustainable resource use without their incurring disproportion- 
ate (usually invisible) costs inherent in present JFPM. Strong and 
continuing interaction between such women’s (and men’s) self- 
help groups and the VFC as a whole could facilitate multi-layered, 
bottom-up decision-making within the VFCs, which is generally 
absent at present. Improving gender balance within KFD deserves 
the highest priority if the department is to improve its interface 
with village women. With fresh recruitment of a few hundred staff 
on the cards in the near future, KFD should use the opportunity to 
get more women staff at every level. 

Use of the guidelines on formation of VFCs, jointly produced by 
KFD and FEVORD-K to improve the process of developing VFCs 
(Karnataka Forest Department et al. 1996) needs to be encouraged. 
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VFC-KFD Interface 


Two aspects of the KFD-VFC interface particularly constrain the 
development of more balanced partnerships and robust VFCs: 


e the imbalance in power and control between the KFD and VFCs 
e the pre-determined basis of interaction between the two par- 
ties governed by the income sharing formula 


At present the responsibilities for maintaining VFC accounts, 
convening its meetings and preparing the ‘joint management plans 
as well as the powers of dissolution, conflict resolution and appeal 
are solely held by KFD. Even the right to nominate non-official 
members, including NGOs to the VFC’s MC, lies with the Divisional 
Forest Officer (DFO). The sum of all these provisions is that instead 
of the VFCs’ managing committees being accountable to the gen- 
eral body members to assure democratic and responsive function- 
ing of the VFCs, they are, instead, accountable to KFD officers. This 
defeats the very purpose of ‘participatory’ forest management. 

With a KFD officer as the member-secretary, the VFCs remain 
highly dependent on KFD. To build up the VFC’s capacity to man- 
age its own affairs, a villager could be made joint secretary to begin 
with. In new VFCs, wherever available, villagers with some literacy 
and capacity to maintain records and accounts should be made 
member secretaries from the beginning. In any case, all the VFC’s 
records and the MoU must be kept in the custody of the VFC 
instead of the forester. This needs to be combined with transferring 
more resource management and implementation responsibilities 
to the VFCs to reduce their day-to-day dependence on KFD for all 
JFPM-related activities, and slowly to build up the VFCs’ capabili- 
ties for handling such tasks. 

The accountability of the VFC chairperson in particular and 
other MC members to the general body also needs to be structured 
more explicitly. All decisions related to major expenditure from the 
VFDEF, distribution of produce and of wage work among the mem- 
bers, etc. should ideally be got approved by the general body prior 
to execution. 

The original provision in the GO of registering VFCs as registered 
societies needs to be implemented to develop them into autono- 
mous organisations. Alternatively, the VFCs could be declared as 
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sub-units of panchayats, which will give them a statutory status 
and at the same time link them with other development depart- 
ments. However, the autonomy of the VFCs vis-a-vis panchayats 
needs to be preserved. 

VFCs may have to be given some power to compound offences in 
order to check illegal removals from their JFPM areas. Such powers 
exist in the UP Van Panchayat Rules. The latest JFM order of AP 
assigns VSSs the power to apprehend offenders and hand them 
over to the concerned forest official, binding the latter to report the 
action taken by him to the MC. For some VFCs which have func- 
tioned well in the last three years, the allotment of forest land 
should be done under section 28 of the Indian Forest Act, instead of 
administratively, as at present. 

Whether it is KFD or the VFC that executes the work, transpar- 
ency must be built into all decisions and expenditure. In most VFCs, 
most ordinary members, often including the chairperson and MC 
members, were unclear about their rights and entitlements as well 
as of KFD’s budgetary commitments written in their management 
plans. To increase transparency in such matters: 


e Copies of the latest sanctioned Schedule of Rates should be 
promptly distributed to all VFCs, and relevant extracts of the 
same, translated into Kannada, Konkani or Marathi, should be 
displayed on large boards at all work sites. 

e Notice boards should be put up at all JFPM sites publicising 
the rights VFC members have in the area. A simple notice such 
as ‘All NTFPs, twigs, branches and grasses plus 50 per cent of 
timber belong to the VFC’ may help in changing peoples’ atti- 
tude towards forests. 

e All JFPM related expenditure should be routed through a joint 
KFD-VFC account. This is being done in AP 


The second major problem in the KFD-VFC interface is the very 
basis on which their interaction begins. While introducing JFPM, 
one of the first things to be mentioned is the provision for distribut- 
ing individual shares of monetary income from plantations to VFC 
members. Not surprisingly most villagers, particularly the ones 
likely to be least affected by forest areas being closed for planta- 
tions, are attracted by the prospect of receiving money. 
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However, the team found many KFD officers complaining that 
the villagers are primarily interested in money. But that is what 
they themselves use as bait to get the villagers interested! 

As new plantations take several years to mature, KFD staff find it 
difficult to sustain the villagers’ interest during the long waiting 
period. To increase its credibility among the villagers, KFD has 
started sharing income from existing older plantations with the 
VFCs. A contradiction is emerging from these early sharing experi- 
ences. In two of the three such VFCs visited, instead of the villagers 
buying 50 per cent of the produce at local rates for their own use 
(as provided for in the GO), all the produce has been sold off in the 
open market to increase the shares of money the members receive. 
The villagers have a legal right to collect firewood and poles from 
the better-stocked forests in their vicinity. They are unlikely to buy 
what they can get free. In any case, the poorest forest users do not 
have the cash to buy such subsistence goods. The issue here is not 
that the villagers, particularly those dependent on forests for sub- 
sistence and livelihood needs, are only interested in money but 
that is the only option made available by the GO. Satisfaction of 
livelihood or subsistence needs, especially of the poorest groups, 
does not come in the picture and is barely discussed. The operative 
paradigm is income sharing. 


Improving VFC Practices 


A criterion for assessing a VFC’s effectiveness should be whether 
the poorest and most forest-dependent members of the community 
have been enabled to become members, and whether their more 
specific livelihood needs have been given special attention. The 
present JFPM process does not incorporate any provision for either 
ensuring participation as members or devising alternatives for 
already marginalised women and men who have become depend- 
ent on headloading as their sole source of livelihood. Where possi- 
ble, they continue headloading from other forests, simply shifting 
pressure elsewhere without the issue of their livelihood needs 
being addressed. Little information was available on what they do 
when no adjoining forest area is available for the purpose. 

The same applies in the case of grazing. Either there is a shift in 
pressure to other areas or the tfesource-poor groups are compelled 
to spend more time, labour or money for procuring fodder by other 
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means. Present project interventions are contributing to increasing 
scarcity of grazing resources rather than ameliorating existing 
shortages. Under the present system, many headloaders may be 
unwilling to form or join a VFC, fearing that the VFC may stop their 
very source of livelihood. Providing alternative livelihood sources 
and skills training and organising them into self-help groups, with 
working capital and marketing support, will be needed to make 
headloading economically unattractive to them. This however is a 
long-term solution, and therefore one would have to live with the 
problem of headloading for quite some time to come. The effort 
should be to make it sustainable through creating new fuelwood 
resources and making them accessible to poor headloaders, rather 
than trying to eliminate the practice. 

The initiative to form VFCs has so far been hurried, structured 
and top-down. The process has become routinised and mechanical. 
KFD needs to concentrate on quality and strengthening the existing 
VFCs, forming new ones more slowly, giving greater attention to 
process and participation of the poor. Tackling representative prob- 
lems such as fuelwood supply, grazing, bamboo/cane for artisans 
and headloading require more focussed attention. Successful mod- 
els developed to solve these problems may then be multiplied by 
modifying them to suit site-specific conditions. 

At least in future, VFCs should be formed only when there is ini- 
tiative from the villagers. They would do so if they find that the 
neighbouring VFCs are doing well and benefiting from JFPM. Such 
benefits could be: superior property rights on all forests including 
non-degraded ones; more to gather through technological changes; 
sharing from existing plantations, including cashew plantations; 
links with other departments; training in upgrading skills; and 
better incomes through help in marketing such as grading, process- 
ing, etc. 


Microplanning 


Microplans at present represent the priorities of the KFD. The cal- 
culation of demand for fuel and fodder is done in a cursory manner, 
and the means to meet this demand are often unrealistic. Available 
secondary data and data from household surveys is supplemented 
by doing a number of participatory rural appraisal (PRA) exercises 
which are often completed in only half a day. In fact, doing a 
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limited number of PRA exercises has become ritualised with little 
relevance to preparation of the JFPMs. In many villages, the PRAs 
continue to be done after undertaking plantations on the JFPM 
areas. Although the sums to fill the gap between supply and de- 
mand are made to add up, the staff are clearly ill equipped by their 
training to do this exercise in any meaningful way. The result is 
that very few microplans have been of use as inputs for preparing 
the joint forest management plans. Any improvement in the prepa- 
ration of such plans at the field level is possible only when KFD is 
clear about its role in augmenting fuelwood and fodder resources. 

The present training in PRA and microplanning is not equipping 
KFD staff adequately to prepare more meaningful management 
plans. Use of PRA techniques and attitudinal change needs to be 
accompanied by the technical skills for preparing such plans. Tech- 
nical training for microplanning needs to be strengthened consid- 
erably. Second, estimating outputs from various management 
interventions more realistically requires substantially increased re- 
search back-up. 

All the same, KFD officers have invested a lot of time and effort 
in preparing the management plans. These are fairly lengthy and 
elaborate documents with several maps, tables and calculations. 
Given the newness of the task for them, the output is impressive, 
despite considerable variation in quality across divisions and indi- 
vidual capabilities. The sheer length and bulkiness of the docu- 
ments is, however, itself a problem. Most villagers cannot be fully 
informed about their contents. Preparation of the plans does not 
include systematic consultation with diverse forest user groups, 
and KFD officers primarily prepare the plans themselves. Approval 
of these is sought only from the members of the MC prior to getting 
them signed as a part of the MoU. This is a highly undesirable prac- 
tice. The KFD must ensure that all villagers, both members and 
non-members of the VFC village, are fully aware of the JFMP con- 
tents and find them acceptable, before asking a VFC representative 
to sign it on their behalf as a legally binding document. Non- 
members need to be equally informed as they also have legal rights 
in forest areas. 

At present, only some of the NGOs ensure this by organising 
reading through the entire JFMP with small groups of VFC mem- 
bers. The JFMPs must include viable alternatives in time and space 
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for all those currently dependent on JFPM areas proposed to be 
closed to grazing and extraction. The resource-poor groups cannot 
wait for several years to be able to satisfy their daily consumption 
needs. For this, micro-planning must incorporate an analysis of the 
differing, often conflicting, needs and priorities of different socio- 
economic groups of women and men among the VFC membership. 
This must include an analysis of gender differences in forest use, 
and must ensure that the resource needs of poorer women and 
men forest users are adequately addressed. In the longer term, 
JFPM should aim to reduce gender differences in work burden as 
well as in access to resources. 


Benefit-sharing Provisions in the GO 


There are two crucial conditions for meaningful peoples’ participa- 
tion in forest management: 


e Sufficient incentive for the people to give their time and labour 
for protection in lieu of the intermediate and final products. 

e Peoples’ rights over NTFPs and final produce should be clearly 
defined in writing, well publicised, and fully understood by all 
the affected women and men. 


Unfortunately, the ‘benefit’-sharing arrangements in the JFPM 
GO are vague and not sufficiently attractive, or even relevant, for 
the nature of dependence on forests particularly of poor women 
and men. 

First, the primary focus is on income sharing from plantations. 
As already highlighted, this brushes aside any discussion on satis- 
faction of current needs of the actual forest users. 

Even within the income sharing formula, there are remarkable 
contradictions that seem to have gone unnoticed to date. The VFC 
is entitled to 50 per cent of the net income from the sale of planta- 
tion harvests. Half of this is to go into the VFDF for replanting on 
the harvested area while the other half is to be equally distributed 
among individual VFC members. However, for satisfying their own 
needs of firewood and poles, the VFC members only have the right 
to buy 50 per cent of the final produce at prices fixed by the DFO. In 
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no other state are the villagers expected to buy their share of the 
produce under JFM. 

Effectively, this means that if the villagers actually buy their 
share of the produce, the shares of income they receive will actu- 
ally be a refund of the money they themselves have paid. As 
already mentioned, in two of the three VFCs visited where income 
sharing has taken place, none of the villagers were willing to buy 
the produce on these terms, and it was all sold in the open market. 

Second, economic analysis indicates that 25 per cent of the total 
net income going into the VFDF will not be adequate for replanting 
on the harvested area. The only way that the villagers can replant 
with the limited VFDF is by contributing substantial amounts of 
free labour. Yet, the state will take away 50 per cent of the net 
income even from the plantations raised in this manner. This will 
effectively lock the villagers into generating revenue for the state 
with contributions of their unpaid labour! Such an arrangement 
can hardly be considered an adequate incentive for the villagers. In 
one of the villages, where such sharing had taken place, the VFC 
had refused to replant with their highly inadequate VFDE. 

Further, the villagers do not have free access to collecting even 
NTFPs from their JFPM areas under the Karnataka GO. They are 
expected to share 50 per cent of the income even from NTFPs with 
the government. As NTFPs are normally gathered by particular 
communities within villages, often representing the poorest mem- 
bers, the present benefit sharing does not offer them anything bet- 
ter than what they already had—in fact it may leave them worse off 
than before. 

There is a clear need to analyse and revise the existing benefit 
sharing provisions in the GO to make them relevant to forest users’ 
needs and ensure that they provide stronger incentives to villagers 
to participate in JFPM. Members of the VFC need to have the first 
right to all forest produce from the area for satisfying their subsist- 
ence and livelihood needs. A principle should be established that 
no produce should go out of the village (or hamlet) unless it is sur- 
plus to local needs. In this way, a sense of ownership of the re- 
source will be encouraged and villagers may then find it worth- 
while to incur the costs of protection and management. Income 
sharing with the state should be restricted to only that part of the 
produce that is surplus to local needs, if there is such a surplus. 
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Rethinking the VFC Design 


There is also a need to take a hard look at the ‘design’ of the VFC. In 
our understanding, VFCs can meaningfully participate as partners 
of the FD only if they grow into robust, self-governing, autonomous 
people’s organisations. In this respect, the VFCs of Uttara Kannada 
have a long way to go. Studies of people’s organisations in other 
spheres find the following conditions present in successful people’s 
organisations: 


e Communities have a clear understanding of and belief in the 
‘deal’ that the organisation offers. 

ə The ‘deal’ is widely perceived to be worthwhile. 

e The organisation has evolved norms and rules to extract mem- 
ber’s contributions to its agenda, and acquired the authority to 
impose ‘graduated sanctions’ on defaulters. 

e Structures and processes for self-governing are firmly in place. 


None of these conditions is adequately met by the VFCs at pres- 
ent; the third and fourth can be met only after the first and second 
have been fulfilled. The ‘deal’ offered under JFPM at present is nei- 
ther very good nor is it very clear to people. In order to improve the 
JFPM deal, we have made several suggestions to the FD to make 
the VFC an attractive proposition to the people. Strengthening 
incentives in JFPM is necessary but not sufficient to catalyse robust, 
self-governing VFCs. The JFPM’s process approach needs also to 
concentrate on securing a clearer articulation of the internal rules 
and norms by which a VFC should run its affairs. This would 
include a clear statement of members’ obligations and the sanctions 
that the VFC can impose. The process should also result in a clearer 
relationship between a member’s contribution to the VFC’s agenda 
and programme and his/her rewards from the VFC’s outputs. 


Strengthening the Capacity of KFD 


The priority of the project has changed since 1995 from asset cre- 
ation to institutional development (the level of planting has come 
down from 9,000 ha per year in the first three years of the project 
to only 2,500 ha in 1997-98). Institutional development is being 
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attempted via training, change in formats, computerisation, etc. 
But this may not lead to the desired changes unless one also looks 
at policy and structural issues which affect the working of the FD in 
the entire state, and for which the instruments of control are exer- 
cised at the government level. There is a mismatch between the 
goal of institutional change and the activities proposed to achieve 
that goal. Several policy changes are required to build up the 
capacity of the forest organisation. 


Staff Morale 


efficient and responsive forest service is one of the essential: 
requirements and one of the best guarantees for effective conserva- 
tion of forest lands. However, senior forest officers lack enthusiasm 
and are de-motivated. The frustration is due to many factors: polit- 
ical interference in their work, prejudiced transfers, illegal forest 
cuttings, illegal cultivation of forest lands supported by politicians, 
a feeling of powerlessness due to not being consulted while making 
decisions, and lack of promotional avenues. The following mea- 
sures may help: 


e Instituting annual awards for the best three DFOs. 

e Encouraging forest officers to work in other departments and 
with NGOs. 

e Training them as consultants to work for international agencies. 

e Compulsory work for five years in non-Territorial posts before 
an officer is considered fit to become a Conservator. 1 

e Banning government interference in transfers of range forest 
officers (RFOs) and below through legal measures. 

e Establishing a high powered and statutory Civil Services Board 
in the state. 

e Making the post of the Principal Chief Conservator of Forests 
(PCCF) contractual for a fixed period of not less than two 
years. 

e Empowering assistant conservators of forests (ACFs) to write 
the annual confidential reports of RFOs. 


Financial Delegation 


The process of decentralised planning and implementation initi- 
ated under the project needs to be accompanied by delegating 
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power to approve estimates of works up to Rs 5 lakh from the pres- 
ent level of Rs 50,000. The CFs should have unlimited powers to 
sanction estimates within the sanctioned budget from the present 
level of Rs 2 lakh. The limit for advance to RFOs also needs to be 
increased to Rs 1 lakh from the present Rs 15,000 and RFOs may 
be delegated power to sanction estimates up to Rs 50,000. This will 
enable them to make prompt wage payments during execution of 
works; with the existing limit of advance to RFOs, payments are 
delayed causing hardship to labourers. Under the present practice, 
the final amount approved for works already undertaken remains 
uncertain, leading to unhealthy practices in the Department. 


Staff Reorganisation 


The territorial and JFPM functions should be integrated. The sepa- 
rate JFPM posts at the DCF and especially the RFO level have given 
rise to uncomfortable relationships, as the implementing staff for 
both (namely the foresters and guards) is the same. The existing 
system of having separate DCFs and RFOs in each forest division 
for JFPM needs to be discontinued. Instead, ACFs holding charge 
of sub-divisions should be entrusted with the responsibility of exe- 
cuting JFPM works through the territorial staff under their charge. 
To match this responsibility, sub-divisional officers may be dele- 
gated financial powers to sanction expenditure up to Rs 1 lakh. 

The JFPM programme has increased the workload at the level of 
forester and forest guard. Field staff at these levels is further 
strained due to a large number of vacancies at the forest guard 
level, which need to be filled for successful programme implemen- 
tation. Filling of vacant posts may, however, not suffice. Reorgani- 
sation of territorial charges to reduce their areas to manageable 
size and carving out smaller ranges and sections may be under- 
taken to enable the staff to handle the increased workload. 


Excessively Rapid Operational Changes 


The field staff feels that process development in the ODA DfiD pro- 
ject, although very necessary, is being pushed at great speed, not 
allowing them sufficient time to absorb new approaches. They also 
feel that the frequency of workshops and seminars is too high, leav- 
ing them with inadequate time for fieldwork. There have been too 
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many mid-stream changes in the project strategy. The approved 
budget for 1997-98 was not communicated by the ODA to the pro- 
ject in time. The process approach and a decentralised system will 
work only when the budget for several years is known in advance 
and mid-stream changes in strategy are not excessive and too 
rapid. The JFPM seems to be suffering from too much backseat 
driving from many sides; no organisation, much less a government 
department, can be expected to deliver outputs and outcomes that 
satisfy a plurality of interests and normative viewpoints. The pro- 
ject can function best if project managers and operating staff are 
given a broad mandate and a handful of key performance parame- 
ters to work with. The long-term sustainability of JFPM would 
depend, above all else, on the FD developing ownership of this 
approach and philosophy; this cannot happen unless the FD is able 
to play an important role in defining and articulating the approach 
and philosophy for itself. 


Linkages with Other Departments 


The VFCs are often more concerned with non-forestry issues, but 
there is no blending of the project with panchayats and other de- 
velopment departments. An important assumption of project de- 
sign is that ‘KFD forms links to agencies which provide alternative/ 
supplementary social and economic programmes with the poten- 
tial to provide additional or alternative incomes and livelihoods for 
rural people’ (Karnataka Forest Department 1991). The present 
linkages between KFD and other development departments are 
weak and need strengthening, if the VFCs are to emerge as the 
focal points for all-round village development. The Circle-level 
committee in which other departments are represented is not very 
effective. The state government and donors must come forward to 
fund rural development in forest villages, as that would facilitate 
sustainable extraction from the forests. A part of the project funds 
could be placed at the disposal of the CF for promoting develop- 
mental activities through other departments. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, there are three major areas which we feel are essential 
to address: the neglect of non-degraded forests; non-sustainability 
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of VFCs under the present structure; and the limited scope of insti- 
tutional change in the present scheme of things. 


Neglect of Non-degraded Forests 


Priority under the project has gradually shifted to Zone IV areas 
where JFPM plantations are being raised, and management of non- 
degraded forests in Zones I, II, and III is consequently getting 
neglected. Most funds and most attention of the staff are now con- 
centrated on JFPM areas, which may not constitute more than 1 
per cent of the total forests in Uttara Kannada district. This has led 
to dilution of protection efforts on non-degraded forests, which 
may have long-term deleterious effect on such forests. Restriction 
of people’s participation to forest areas with less than 0.25 crown 
density, while diverting attention away from the biodiversity in rich 
natural forests, also reduces the relevance and viability of JFPM for 
meeting the livelihood and subsistence needs of the poor. Achieve- 
ment of the project purpose of evolving better systems of sustain- 
able forest management is severely constrained by the parameters 
of restricting villagers’ participation to only degraded forest lands 
with less than 0.25 crown cover and, even within these, by the 
‘benefit sharing’ deal prescribed in the GO. The former constrains 
the development of a holistic management system for the forest 
area being used by the villagers as a whole. The latter tends to con- 
centrate both villagers’ and KFD attention on derivation of monetary 
benefits from plantation harvests, pushing the satisfaction of sub- 
sistence needs and strengthening of existing agriculture and live- 
stock based livelihood systems into the background. 


Robust, Self-governing VFCs? 


Expectation of immediate returns via wages, Astra ole stoves, and 
incomes from sale of old plantations seemed the only important 
factors motivating VFC and MC members to participate in the 
programme, but these may prove counter-productive in sustaining 
the interest of VFC members in the event of monetary returns 
declining. Such organisations would exist only as long as there are 
immediate benefits via wages, etc. This may increase the depend- 
ency of the people on the Forest Department, but does not bind 
people into a group, nor does it increase their organisational 
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capacity. The team did not find many examples of VFCs imposing 
sanctions against their own members for violation of rules. Many 
VFCs have expressed their inability to protect JFPM areas after 
being handed over by KFD. In the light of the experience of hand- 
ing over social forestry plantations to panchayats, the advisability 
of the provision in the government order for raising plantations by 
FD and protecting them for three years before handing them over 
to the VFC appears questionable. Organisations survive when there 
is a strong sense of ownership of both the resource and the institu- 
tion, when members apply and accept sanctions, develop linkages 
to other government and non-government institutions, and when 
they are involved in multiple activities, such as provision of credit, 
marketing, improving skills, etc. The present process and basis of 
developing VFCs will need considerable strengthening if these 
have to be developed into robust and confident village institutions. 
In this direction, the first important step is of ensuring that VFC 
members have clear entitlement to all types of forest produce from 
redefined JFPM areas for meeting their bona fide requirements, 
with no removal of produce from the area unless it is surplus to 
local consumption needs. Moreover, the present policy of selecting 
the most degraded lands for planting would have to be modified in 
favour of greater emphasis on regeneration and less on planting. 


Institutional Change 


The process of institutional change within KFD is similarly having 
limited impact due to the absence of policy support by the govern- 
ment. The morale of the staff continues to be low, there is little del- 
egation of powers to ACF and Ranger levels, and there are no clear 
guidelines about tenure and career advancement. ‘Rules are for 
fools’ is the general perception about government structures, even 
among senior officers. That these problems are common to many 
government departments does not reduce the gravity, especially 
when enormous social change is expected out of the project imple- 
mentation by the KFD. In these circumstances, the institutional 
development that is being attempted at the present via training, 
change in formats, computerisation, etc. will have only a periph- 
eral impact. 

Moreover, the project shares several shortcomings with other 
_ Similar JFM projects. First, government tends to view JFPM as 
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another programme, and therefore the paradigm shift in policies 
that should have accompanied the introduction of JFPM has yet 
not taken place. Working Plans are being prepared independent of 
the microplans. Supply to industrial units continues on subsidised 
rates. Second, field officials are willing to entrust protection to the 
communities, but hesitate in involving them in management and 
control of government forests. Unless serious efforts are made to 
trust the communities with control functions, peoples’ efforts in 
protection may not be sustained for long. Third, officials reflect a 
greater concern for the expansion of the programme than for its 
effectiveness. Without any effective mechanisms for people’s em- 
powerment, autonomy, self-realisation and secure implementa- 
tion, JFPM is unlikely to achieve much even in terms of its own pro- 
claimed objectives. 

Despite these serious constraints, the success in JFPM would 
have been more widespread if the scheme was linked with other 
afforestation programmes, on farm lands, village lands, and forest 
lands remote from communities. These linkages are woefully 
absent as farm forestry and watershed development are not part of 
the project. Simultaneous development of all categories of land in 
the same region will also provide short-term benefits to the most 
needy. Not all social groups are hit equally by the decision to pro- 
tect and keep livestock out of the proposed area to be protected in 
JFPM. For low-income rural families to participate, it is important 
that benefits start flowing as early as possible, either in the form of 
gatherable biomass or new opportunities of employment from 
areas other than what is under protection. 

Overall, then, although a very good beginning has been made, 
the long-term sustainability of efforts towards conservation of 
biodiversity and benefits to the people seems to be in doubt. On the 
positive side, there have been changes in the traditionally adversa- 
rial relationship between the villagers and KFD staff. There is 
greater acceptance of JFPM philosophy among the FD officials, and 
greater interaction between FD and communities. There is good- 
will among NGOs about the project and the VFCs are in a better 
shape where they are active. However, achievement of project goal 
and purpose is severely constrained by a non-conducive policy 
environment. The three issues outlined above need to be dealt with. 
Policy and structural issues must be addressed simultaneously. 
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1. The study was done by a team of four researchers, led by Dr N.C. Saxena. The 
other team members were Madhu Sarin, Tushar Shah and R.V Singh. 

2. Arecent amendment in December 1996 to the GO permitting JFPM in all types of 
forests irrespective of crown cover in the case of tribals traditionally dependent 
on forests is a welcome move. 
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The Need for Emancipatory Research: 
Experiences from JFPM 
in Uttara Kannada 


Mariette Correa 


Introduction 


Since the mid-1980s, most development agencies have come to see 
social science research in large development projects as a neces- 
sary element in project planning, implementation and evaluation. 
In this period, aid projects have moved from the provision of tech- 
nical assistance and hardware for meeting economic targets of 
increasing industrial or agricultural production, towards ‘soft con- 
cepts’ such as increasing participation and empowerment. My own 
research on gender participation in joint forest planning and man- 
agement (JFPM) in Uttara Kannada, reflects this increased interest 
in understanding the social factors that lie behind the success or 
failure of such ‘soft’ programmes. For JFPM, ‘people’s participation’ 
in the regeneration of degraded forests is an integral goal. Social 
research can be (and has been) used to help answer the following 
kinds of questions: What keeps people from participating or, alter- 
natively, what facilitates their participation? What are they (or, per- 
haps, should they) be participating towards? 

The ODA-funded Western Ghats Forestry and Environment Pro- 
ject (WGFEP) (see Saxena and Sarin, this volume) has allocated 
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funds for social research (Karnataka Forest Department 1991). In 
this paper I argue, however, that because much of this research is 
confined within the parameters of the project itself, it does not 
serve the independent critical function that is desirable. This prob- 
lem becomes especially acute when we look at gender aspects in 
the project. Significant conclusions of existing feminist scholarship 
have not been taken into account in the planning and implementa- 
tion of the project. Furthermore, when serious lacunae have been 
pointed out, the critics and their criticisms are often sidelined. This 
experience raises serious questions about the extent to which pro- 
ject-funded research can provide alternative perspectives to those 
of the project itself. It is not clear what alternative independent 
researchers should be seeking to create; nor how research can 
learn from the past and from other experiences while trying to 
avoid getting enmeshed in orthodoxies and culturally specific con- 
clusions. I will return to these questions in the conclusion. 


Research and Reviews of JFPM in Uttara Kannada 


The JFPM is very much one of the development fashions of the mo- 
ment, and it is notoriously difficult to judge these fashions dispas- ` 
sionately until the euphoria around them subsides. Some of the key 
questions that it raises in the context of Karnataka are: Does JFPM 
constitute a significant opportunity to assert people’s rights over 
forests? Does it provide a viable means to improve the country’s 
forests through involvement of local communities? Is it really a re- 
volutionary change in policy that reverses the direction of hitherto 
existing forest policy, or is it a mere change in the public face of an 
essentially unchanged forest department? How sustainable are vil- 
lage forest committees (VFCs) likely to be after the Karnataka For- 
est Department (KFD) withdraws from the area? To what extent 
are large sections of villagers (most obviously, women and weaker 
sections) excluded from the JFPM process? 

The Overseas Development Administration (now the Depart- 
ment for International Development [DfID] of the UK Govern- 
ment)—the main external donors to the KFD—and the KFD have 
commissioned repeated reviews of JFPM in Uttara Kannada. Some 
of these reviews, like the Project Process Support Team (PPST) docu- 
ments (discussed later in this chapter) and the mid-term and 
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annual review missions, have raised major substantive issues about 
the design and implementation of JFPM. Yet at the time of writing 
(late 1997), JFPM appears to be consolidating its position in the 
KFD. DfID and the KFD have decided to introduce the JFPM pro- 
gramme into one further circle, Shimoga, with plans for future cir- 
cles as well. Only token changes have been made in response to the 
critical reviews. For example, the role of the KFD as a nodal agency 
for different types of development inputs has been increased, a 
need for work with special occupational groups has been identi- 
fied, and a large number of workshops have been held as part 
of KFD staff training. The PPST Document 32 (Karnataka Forest 
Department 1994-96, 32: 17-21) lists the key recommendations of 
successive consultancy reports and the actions taken. The status in 
most cases is uncertain. But the basic design of JFPM itself has not 
been challenged. Alternative paradigms, like community forest 
management, are indigenous and clearly indicative of a rejection of 
the top-down development model embodied in the JFPM model. 
These have not been considered. Worse, the KFD has been opposed 
to villages (like Halkar, part of my study) that have attempted to 
manage local forests according to these paradigms. 

The WGFEP is exceptionally well documented,. because it has 
had a high profile as a result of the Rs 840 million that has been 
invested by the ODA. The WGFEP covers far more than JFPM, but 
the JFPM component has attracted particular attention, and has 
been reviewed to a greater or lesser extent every few months. The 
visitors to the area range from ODA consultants to Ph.D. and grad- 
uate students from India and the United Kingdom. Unfortunately, 
the results of most of the researches are not available for public dis- 
tribution. Scholars obtain their degrees, consultants their fees and 
JFPM tourists their illusions of people’s participation in forest man- 
agement. Of the numerous studies or reviews, less than a handful 
have gone beyond the project boundaries, critical of the very con- 
ceptualisation of the project, the players involved and the way that 
JFPM has been implemented (see, for example, Correa 1997; Hegde 
1996; Khare 1996; Locke 1995). Furthermore, there have been 
attempts to discredit these critical studies, often by the same per- 
sons or organisations that commissioned them. This process of dis- 
crediting takes various forms—attributing the findings of these 
reports to the preconceived notions and biases of the researchers, 
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questioning the methods adopted, and even intimidating the vil- 
lagers interviewed. 

One of my own studies (Correa 1997), was specifically circu- 
lated to all the KFD staff at the senior levels in order to force the 
department to take notice of it. While the broad issues were at 
times well received, for example, the need to increase the level of 
women’s involvement in JFPM and in the VFCs, there was a clear 
attempt to discredit the study. Some of the individuals interviewed 
in the course of the case studies were called to the conference room 
at the hotel where the KFD was conducting a meeting to discuss the 
report. They were individually asked, in front of the large gather- 
ing of senior officials, to corroborate statements that they had 
made during the study. While there were a few who could stand up 
to the pressure, there were others who could not. Some senior KFD 
officials used this questioning as a reason to question the honesty 
of the research team and therefore the findings of the research. 
Support for the research from others within the KFD, and in parti- 
cular the commitment of a few senior forest officials, led to a series 
of re-studies of some of the very villages that were studied in the 
research. However, these re-studies were funded from the donor- 
aided research budget, and seem to have been designed (among 
their other objectives) with the intent of discrediting the earlier 
research. 

The KFD reports, along with the ODA's periodic reviews, either 
by their own staff or by consultants hired for the purpose, are avail- 
able as fairly easily accessible material for public consumption. 
Given their stake in the project, it is natural that this material does 
not transgress the set frameworks within which research is ex- 
pected to contribute to the WGFEP: to improve bureaucratic proce- 
dures, or to identify reasons for shortfalls in achievements. These 
reviews by the ODA are brought out in the form of Project Process 
Support Team (PPST) documents. Till October 1996, 39 PPST doc- 
uments had been published. The very name suggests that the pur- 
pose of these reviews is to ensure the smoother functioning of the 
project. There is no pretence of critically examining the project 
itself. This apart, the reviews aré very sketchy. The maximum time 
that most consultants spend in any one visit is two weeks, even for 
‘high r:iority inputs’ (Karnataka Forest Department 1994-96, 4: 
parag)aphs 6.5 to 6.8; see also the visit times listed in several PPST 
docunients, e.g., No. 1). The reviewers or consultants spend no 
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more than three to four days in the villages, visiting a maximum of 
four and an average of two villages per division (Karnataka Forest 
Department 1994-96, 4: paragraph 7). More time is spent in meet- 
ing KFD officials. Even the brief visits to the field are organised and 
mediated by the KFD. Occasionally, representatives of local NGOs 
are interviewed or accompany the review teams. However, ODA, 
KFD and NGOs all have distinct interests in maintaining the project 
in one way or another, and there is a dearth of independent critical 
research on JFPM in Uttara Kannada. 

Of course, independent researchers also have agendas of their 
own. The myth of value-neutrality has long been punctured. Here, 
I am merely trying to differentiate between those who have stakes 
in the project as funders and implementers, with set paradigms and 
frameworks for research on the project, versus those who do not 
have to function within these paradigms and can question them. 

My own position stems from a clearly feminist perspective, which 
questions the nature of prevailing knowledge, thereby challenging 
oppressive social structures. Feminist approaches tend to decons- 
truct traditionally accepted frameworks of social reality. Feminist 
methodologies inherently imply taking sides. Feminists attempt to 
bring women’s issues to the forefront, and so research informed 
with feminist methodologies is not of itself value-free. Most con- 
ventional research, however, involves an implicit acceptance of the 
status quo, which is also clearly taking sides. By making gender a 
methodological issue, feminist researchers attempt to create condi- 
tions in which non-sexist methodologies could be developed. 

Feminist methodologies also rely on an involvement with the 
‘subjects’ of research, or in the case of the WGFEP in Uttara Kan- 
nada, the beneficiaries (or victims) of the project. This requires 
that researchers take an engaged or activist position, be willing to 
spend a considerable amount of time interacting with people and 
allowing them to contribute to defining the purposes and methods 
of the research. By contrast, due to the brevity and nature of their 
field visits, the ODA and its consultants have to rely tremendously 
on secondary data. 

Reliance on secondary data can lead to major difficulties in 
understanding the specificities of the Uttara Kannada situation. For 
instance, PPST Document No. 13, dealing with gender issues in 
JFPM, starts with a general review of the impact of JFPM on 
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women, drawing entirely on Madhu Sarin’s work in Gujarat, where 
decreased access to fuelwood is a major problem (Karnataka Forest 
Department 1994-96, 13: 1-2). The consultant goes on to state, 
with respect to Uttara Kannada as well that ‘the single biggest 
interaction between women and the forest is with regard to fuel- 
wood’ (ibid.: 6). Suggested actions are geared accordingly, such as 
taking women to see smokeless chulhas and biogas plants, and car- 
rying out participatory rural appraisal (PRA) exercises to deter- 
mine fuelwood needs (ibid.: 7-8). No doubt, if asked about their 
fuelwood problems by visiting consultants, women have things to 
say. However, a longer acquaintance with the district would have 
revealed a different picture. In Uttara Kannada, the area is thickly 
forested, and the collection of firewood is not a major problem for 
most villagers. Moreover, in most villages men and women alike 
collect firewood, and so this is not a significant issue in the local 
gendered division of labour, as it is in some other regions of India. 

In this case, then, reviewers are likely to give too much credence 
to reports from elsewhere, in ways that have been described by 
Robert Chambers (1983) as ‘development tourism’. Rapid apprais- 
als can generate data that seem to support preconceived expecta- 
tions, when more detailed research would show their inapplicabil- 
ity. This allows little scope for ‘new or alternate findings that might 
be produced by researchers who spend more time and use different 
methodologies to be able to distinguish between real and non- 
existent gender-based inequalities or other problems. 

The fact that the reviews do not question the project but merely 
attempt to improve the situation—by increasing the ‘participation’ 
of different groups—leads to other problems as well. All the deci- 
sions made at the start of the project, from the statement of the 
objectives to the modes of implementation, are treated as static. 
The reviews are thus mere elaborations and elucidations of the ini- 
tial assumptions. At the beginning there was a heavy emphasis on 
training by foreign experts or through imported management tech- 
niques (see, for example, Karnataka Forest Department 1994-96, 
4: paragraphs 1-15, and successive PPST documents). Later, there 
was some recognition of the limitations of this: 


It was a daunting, almost impossible task to seek to facilitate a 
review workshop when knowledge of the sector and Indian cul- 
ture and political styles were limited. The belief that the 
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planning system that was advocated had a universal appeal and 
relevance was also a limiting factor. It discouraged the facilitator 
from seeking advice and help in designing the workshop or in a 
partnership in operating it (Karnataka Forest Department 1994- 
96, 2, Evaluation of the TeamUP Workshop, paragraph 4.5). 


More importantly, the concept of training (which implies the 
imparting of practicable skills of social or gender analysis to top- 
down planners) is itself a suspect method of introducing social 
change. It is basic attitudinal changes as well as the empowerment 
of women, enabling them to change their own lives, that are at 
stake. These can scarcely be brought about through a few training 
sessions. 

Another example where preconceived notions hold sway is in the 
heavy emphasis on NGOs as mediators, where in fact most villages 
in the district are devoid of an NGO presence (see Correa 1997: 5). 
One report mentions several times the need for MYRADA, a 
Karnataka-based NGO, to train the KFD and NGOs on gender. The 
incapability of MYRADA to do this is recognised in the same report: 
‘it is likely that MYRADA staff will themselves need some train- 
ing related specifically to gender issues in joint forest planning and 
Management’ (Karnataka Forest Department 1994-96, 13: 5). 
While training of trainers is a commonly accepted phenomenon 
(see Moser 1993: 173-89), the time period and the training targets 
that ODA and KFD have allocated to MYRADA make this process 
doubtful. The reasons why MYRADA was selected remain obscure, 
though it may just be that it has become customary for NGOs to be 
seen as more gender-sensitive than other training organisations. It 
would certainly seem that no alternative training organisation was 
even considered, leave alone advocated by any powerful element 
within the KFD or the ODA. If an NGO had to be selected, the other 
NGOs in Uttara Kannada or in the neighbouring areas could have 
been asked for their advice: this did not happen. 

The lack of participation in designing the WGFEP can be seen at 
all stages, including evaluation. The most easily available docu- 
ments on the project are the PPST documents, which are mailed to 
all the players in the project through Write Arm, which handles a 
lot of ODA work in Bangalore. By contrast, documents and studies 
produced by those who have spent the greatest amount of time in 
the field (like Locke and Hegde) are difficult to obtain as these are 
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circulated only to those who helped in the study or research. Even 
when sent to the ODA or the KFD these are not given a wide circu- 
lation, either within or outside these establishments. While it can 
be argued that it is not the responsibility of the ODA or the KFD to 
circulate external documents or reports, ODA and KFD staff have 
gone further and seem to have made definite attempts to ‘avoid’ 
circulating them or making the findings known. The reports pro- 
duced by people making flying visits, however, end up becoming 
gospel for the KFD and ODA, and the project continues to run along 
the lines of these documents, ignoring the issues raised by ‘other’ 
researches mentioned earlier. 


The Lack of Gender Participation in JFPM 


In the light of the flood of research on WGFEP and JFPM in particu- 
lar, by those with major stakes in both, it is important to ask 
whether alternative researchers and methodologies produce differ- 
ent views of the project. In this section I argue first that there is a 
serious need for attention to gender issues in JFPM, given the low 
participation rate of women and the problems this causes for JFPM 
as a whole. This is substantiated by examples from our field study 
of women’s participation in ten VFCs, using examples of the extent 
of women’s participation, followed by a summary of the findings of 
the study. 

The first point to note is that when villagers or KFD officials re- 
port ‘participation’, these reports need to be examined critically. 
For example, a senior KFD official on being asked about women’s 
involvement, gave as an example the fact that 10 to 15 women par- 
ticipated in the micro-plans in Shirve. On closer examination, we 
found that the ‘active’ participation of these women was limited to 
cooking the meals for the KFD and NGO staff who attended the 
two-day micro-planning exercise. 

Second, the minutes of meetings may systematically exclude the 
views of any women who may have attended the meeting. Thus, 
for example, a VFC meeting in Nagarbastikeri discussed the pos- 
sible utilisation of the seed money. A woman who came in towards 
the end of the meeting proposed the vote of thanks (which was 
recorded in the minutes, suggesting that she was happy with the 
outcome). But our questioning revealed that her views on how the 
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seed money should be spent were different from those of the men 
present. This was not recorded in the minutes by the forester. 

Third, membership of the managing committee does not neces- 
sarily mean attending the meetings, speaking, voting or helping to 
carry out the conclusions of its deliberations. In the Hosalli VFC, a 
woman became a member of the managing committee without her 
consent. She did not know anything about JFPM, did not attend 
the VFC meetings, nor did she want to have anything to do with the 
VFC. The men said they needed one more woman member, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the Government Order, and therefore 
they included her name. They were not particularly concerned 
about the fact that she did not attend the meetings. 

Our study of 10 VFCs came to the following conclusions. At every 
stage of the JFPM process, participation of women in these 10 vil- 
lages was practically non-existent. They were not adequately invol- 
ved in the PRA or micro-plan exercises. Even where women were 
included (to follow formal requirements for women’s participa- 
tion) the way they were selected and who was selected reveals a 
great deal about the way women are conceptualised in the project. 
Village women are viewed as a homogeneous entity, making no 
allowance for community and caste differences among women. 
Thus the women on the managing committee generally belong to 
the dominant groups in the village. They are usually nominated to 
the committee by the men from their communities who have 
already been elected to the managing committee. In some cases the 
KFD staff recommend the women members. Rarely are the women 
members elected by the other women in the village who have 
attended the meeting. 

As can be seen from the example above, the elected women are 
sometimes not interested in becoming members but are pressur- 
ised to do so by the men from their communities or caste groups. 
Some of these women do not participate in the VFC meetings after 
the elections are over, and even when they do participate they may 
be unaware of what is happening during these meetings. In Bel- 
geri, Kangod, Hosalli, and Bogribail villages, the KFD and the men 
in the village told the women quite explicitly that they had been 
elected only because the Government Order requires that two 
women be on the managing committee. Apart from their signa- 
tures, their participation is neither expected nor particularly de- 
sired. In Nagarbastikeri some men recommended the names of 
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women because these women are active and have responsible pos- 
itions in the village. 

In situations like this it becomes impossible for the two women 
on the managing committee to sincerely represent the women in 
the village. Is it likely that other managing committee members 
would hear the voices of these two women? Can these women 
communicate the outcome of the VFC meetings to the other village 
women? At most, in cases where the women members participate 
in the VFC meetings and have understood the discussions, they 
usually relate the outcome of these meetings to women from their 
own communities through informal communication channels. 

Since the women on the managing committee are almost always 
from the dominant communities, would it not reinforce the domin- 
ance of these communities? Perhaps when we talk about represen- 
tation of women it is important to ensure representation from the 
different communities or groups:in the village. What is of prime 
importance, in fact, is that all forest-dependent people, irrespective 
of caste and community, need to be primarily involved in the JFPM 
process. 

Unfortunately, in these 10 villages, no attempt has been made to 
hear the views of women from different castes and classes or to 
organise separate platforms for different groups. In cases where it 
is recognised that the village is made up of different groups often 
with conflicting interests and needs, the attempt is made to sort 
these out at the level of the VFC managing committee, where the 
dominant groups decide the priorities. Not only are women’s opin- 
ions unsolicited when making JFPM-related decisions, but even 
after the decisions are made the women are not properly informed 
about them. In many villages, women are not only unaware of the 
origin of these decisions but of the very existence of the VFC—even 
when their husbands are members. In some cases, when they do 
know that a VFC has been formed, they are unaware of its purpose 
and functions and are told both by the KFD and their husbands that 
these are matters that do not concern women. In such a scenario it 
is inevitable that women have not seen the area allotted to the VFC, 
or the JFPM land as it is popularly called. 

In most areas, only the men become general body members. This 
is merely a reflection of the patriarchal nature of our society. It is 
inevitable that if a family has to be represented by only one person, 
for practically any programme it will be the male ‘head of the 
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household’. This could, however, have easily been avoided with 
just a little effort on the part of the KFD staff or the NGOs. Men are 
willing to ‘permit’ their wives to be general body members if other 
women are also members. The problem in most places is that peo- 
ple do not want to take the initiative and be the exceptions. How- 
ever, if this issue, i.e., the need for women to become members, 
had been discussed during the initial meetings while the VFC was 
being formed, it is highly probable that many more women would 
be part of the general body as well as the managing committee of 
the VFC. 

Even where women participate, there may be differences in the 
extent to which they can make their views known. Wives rarely 
speak in public in the presence of their husbands, leave alone dis- 
agree with them publicly. The less vocal women, who are the major- 
ity, have no opportunity to participate since their husbands feel no 
need to tell them what has happened during meetings. Only vocal 
women in the village participate—either directly in VFCs or indi- 
rectly by making their views clear to the male members of their 
families, who are considered the representatives of their families 
by the rest of society. The advantage, in this latter form of involve- 
ment, is that male roles are not questioned; men feel less threat- 
ened but at the same time take note of the views of the women in 
their families. The disadvantages of course, are many. Women’s 
opinions are not publicly expressed; women are not given the 
opportunity to discuss and strengthen (or modify) their views with 
other womer and men; and women are likely to be left out of the 
benefit-sharing process. 

Many gender specialists argue that dispensing with the house- 
hold as a unit of membership in VFCs and including all adult mem- 
bers in the general body will lead to more meaningful participation 
of women (see Saxena and Sarin, this volume). While the increased 
participation of women in quantitative terms is important in itself 
and there is a strong case for strength in numbers, increase in 
membership does not automatically ensure increased participation 
of women and at times gives a false sense of complacency that 
women are being adequately represented. For women to take an 
active part in the JFPM process it needs to be a community 
endeavour. This includes the benefit-sharing process as well as 
their active involvement in the decision-making process of the VFC. 
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Ships that Pass in the Night: Feminist Scholarship 
and JFPM Planning 


Clearly, women’s participation is crucial to the JFPM process, but 
insufficient research has been conducted to show the quality of 
their participation. Though there is a large body of evidence that 
women do not play an active role in the JFPM process, there is 
still a need to understand not only what factors are responsible for 
their low participation, but also how their participation can be 
increased. When the WGFEP was being conceptualised, the terms 
of participation, who controls decisions regarding who can partici- 
pate, the extent of participation permitted and similar critical 
issues were not given the attention they deserved. During the im- 
plementation phase, though some attention has been paid to hav- 
ing women participate in the JFPM process, this has rarely gone 
beyond mere tokenism. The question of whether JFPM in the 
Uttara Kannada context is essentially different from earlier forestry 
or other schemes needs serious debate. For interventions that take 
into consideration the disadvantaged sections of the population, 
particularly women, we need concepts, theories and policies that 
are reflective of their cultural and socio-economic situations. 

Our study on gender issues in JFPM in Uttara Kannada (Correa 
1997) shows that the problem goes beyond mere faulty project 
implementation. In order to address gender issues one needs to use 
alternate methodologies. In this paper, methodologies for research 
have been defined in a broad sense to include the very assumptions 
on which our theories are based, the concepts that we use, the 
frameworks within which we define our range of vision, the issues 
that we consider important and of course, the methods that we 
adopt to understand social issues (Harvey 1990). Not only do con- 
cepts name or describe phenomena; they also make value state- 
ments regarding the phenomena. Therefore, concepts become 
meaningful only in concrete frameworks. 

To begin with, I point to the way in which existing scholarship on 
gender has been ignored in the planning of JFPM. I focus on four 
assumptions embedded in the JFPM model, which feminist (Agar- 
wal 1997) and ecological scholarship (Gadgil and Guha 1992) 
have shown to be problematic. This includes the idea that local use 
is responsible for the destruction of forests, that the household 
can be treated as a unit, that economic benefits that go to the 
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household will benefit all members equally, and that female labour 
is less efficient than male labour. However, not only is there a need 
to integrate the existing state of knowledge but to continually 
revise that knowledge in the light of the actual language and ex- 
perience of women, and their cultural specificity. Or else we run the 
risk of feminist insights which presented a challenge in one situ- 
ation becoming an obstacle in another situation. In some cases, the 
household does act as a unit—for instance, the choices of lower- 
caste women regarding tree species may have more in common 
with men of their own caste than with upper-caste women. Unfor- 
tunately, where there has been an attempt to be gender-sensitive— 
for example, in the inclusion of two women in the managing com- 
mittee of the VFC—this has often backfired to become meré token- 
ism. Having done their bit by including two women in the commit- 
tee, both staff and village men feel they can sit back and get on 
with business as usual, thus excluding the possibility of greater 
women’s participation in the general body as a whole. 


Local Use and Forest Conservation 


Ecofeminists argue that the Western concept of ‘development’ has 
entailed destruction of women’s productivity by taking the man- 
agement and control of natural resources away from them (Bose- 
rup 1970; Shiva 1990). In fact, there is a strong belief among these 
and other scholars that the impact of the current ecological crisis in 
the world could be reduced if we could learn from the experiences 
of Third World women. One of the criticisms of ecofeminism is that 
it tends to deflect class analysis of the political economy of subsist- 
ence production. Despite this criticism, many of its propositions 
have, in fact, been based on the experiences of Third World women 
who view productivity as the production and sustenance of life and 
life-giving forms. 

One common ecofeminist argument has been that whereas 
women view forest conservation as essential for survival and, there- 
fore, wish to maintain the traditional ecosystem, men are in favour 
of ‘modernisation’ as it brings ready cash and reduces their depend- 
ence on women. Prima facie, the JFPM process in Uttara Kannada 
would appear to question this belief. It has been observed that 
though people are interested in non-timber forest products 
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(NTFP), fodder, and other species, there is a definite desire to grow 
‘valuable’ trees like teak based on the assumption that they will get 
a share of the benefits of these plantations after five years. It is 
interesting to note that, contrary to expectation, one of the two all- 
women VFCs in the district expressed their preference for more 
teak to be planted in their VFC area. 

On closer analysis, the desire for commercial plants can be seen 
to exist primarily within the context of JFPM. The entire ‘scheme’ 
has been introduced by the ODA through the KFD in terms of ‘mon- 
etary’ returns and benefits to be shared between the KFD and the 
VFC. Moreover, KFD defines the range of vision of the VFC by intro- 
ducing certain issues such as new plantations and protection, and 
ignoring others. They make very little or no attempt to find out 
what people really want out of the JFPM process, thereby leaving 
very limited scope for ‘alternative’ visions that are people-and- 
environment friendly. In such a scenario, are the decisions made by 
the VFC related to firewood, fodder, NTFP and other forestry issues 
really reflective of the preferences of women, or men, or NGOs, or 
KFD, or ODA? 

JFPM defines the range of vision of the villagers in other ways as 
well. In the WGFEP proposal, the blame for much of the decrease in 
woodfuel availability and other environmental problems is laid 
squarely at the villagers’ doorsteps. This is despite the enormous 
strain caused by industrialisation and the mega-projects that have 
been notorious for the destruction of forests. Although some re- 
searchers (see, e.g., Agarwal 1986) have questioned the belief that 
foraging and fuelwood collection by the rural poor is primarily 
responsible for the shortages, the findings of many of these studies 
are relegated to the domain of ‘gender studies’ or are ignored by 
development practitioners. Earlier, in spite of government regula- 
tions people would use the forests for firewood, manure and NTFP 
With the introduction of JFPM, people agree not to use (or to use 
specified areas of) the forest for these purposes, thereby restricting 
their use of the forest. All they appear to have got in return is an 
improved relationship with the KFD and promises of future bene- 
fits that even the villagers doubt will be met. 

Based on the assumption that firewood is a major cause of. 
destruction, one of the immediate and visible ‘benefits’ is the instal- 
lation of smokeless chulas. However, even this programme has not 
been discussed with women, though it is directly related to them as 
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they are mainly responsible for the cooking. The result is that in 
places where these chulas have been poorly constructed or where 
there are negative effects or where people have not been convinced 
about their usefulness, they are left unused and people continue to 
use their traditional chulas. Though in some places women are con- 
vinced that smokeless chulas require less firewood, none of the 
women have been made aware of the larger issues of conservation 
of the environment due to the reduction in firewood usage. 


Household as a Unit 


The notion of the household as a unit is often deeply embedded in 
demographic and economic surveys. For instance, the instructions 
given by the 1951 Census (see Agarwal 1985), symptomatic of a 
popular belief, states that ‘the head of the household is the person 
on whom falls the chief responsibility for the maintenance of the 
household. You need not, however, make any enquiries about this 
and you should treat as the head of the household any person who 
is actually acknowledged as such’. This attitude is characteristic of 
the JFPM scenario in Uttara Kannada as well, where in the process 
of obtaining membership to the VFC, the foresters have gone from 
house to house and in most cases specifically asked for the male 
head of the household. The NGOs too, apart from the two villages 
that have all-woman VFCs, have followed the same pattern of moti- 
vating ‘people’ to become VFC members. 

In Karnataka, the JFPM resolution (dated 12.4.93) requires only 
one member of each household to become a member of the general 
body of the village forest committees. It then becomes inevitable 
that the male ‘head’ of the household represents the entire family. 
The managing committee, on the other hand, is expected to have at 
least two women members. This results in ridiculous situations 
where the membership of at least two women members has to be 
solicited on the general body so that they can be represented on the 
managing committees. The implications of this are obvious. It 
seems unlikely that the two women on these committees can truly 
represent the women in the village. While the recent amendment 
to the government order (dated 16.12.96) states that the spouses 
of VFC members automatically become members, they neither 
have to pay an additional membership fee, nor are they entitled to 
a share of the benefits. 
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At the same time, one cannot dismiss the household unit out of 
hand. An assumption commonly held, perhaps from a middle class, 
urban perspective, is that needs and priorities are gender based for 
all groups and classes. Though several experiences validate this 
assumption, there may also be a greater homogeneity of interests 
among certain groups, particularly when survival needs are of para- 
mount importance and women and men depend on each other in 
ways that are far beyond our understanding. In the VFCs in Uttara 
Kannada, it seems that women do not object to the decisions that 
the men have taken in the VFC (after they have been told of specific 
decisions—and of gender issues), though the women do not feel 
that the men take their wives’ opinions into consideration when 
making decisions. 

Though women have rarely been asked their opinion when trees 
are selected for planting, the final choice made by the VFC often 
coincides with those women would have made anyway. However, 
neither KFD nor men of the village take women’s need for forest 
resources into consideration. What is evident however, is that there 
is a much greater homogeneity of interests between men and 
women in the village than between KFD staff and male villagers. 


Sharing of Benefits within the Household 


Another assumption that has repeatedly come under feminist 
attack is that both men and women equally share the benefits of 
economic development. Several studies show the adverse effects of 
development on women as compared to men (Mies 1982; Sawant 
and Dewan 1979). In Uttara Kannada it has also been shown how 
with the increase in the commercialisation of uppige (Garcinia 
indica), men tend to take over the process. This is especially true 
where value addition is concerned, be it at the production, collec- 
tion or marketing stages. With JFPM, there is a clear tendency to 
increase the marketing potential of NTFP and add value to these. 
Will not this attempt at ‘development’ affect women adversely? 
Under JFPM in Uttara Kannada, where sharing of the benefits is 
concerned, the 25 per cent which is the share of the beneficiaries is 
supposed to be divided equally among all the general body mem- 
bers. Since the men form the general body the actual profits are to 
be shared among them, again with the assumption that the entire 
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household will benefit equally by these profits. The assumption 
that women inevitably gain from increases in household income 
only holds true when they have control over that income. The vil- 
lage women would have ideally wanted the benefits to be given to 
groups within the general body. This could have at least started in 
places where sanghas already exist. 


Women’s Labour 


In research on gender issues in development, there is a need to 
understand and correct the conceptual biases in data use and def- 
initions that have resulted in an undercounting of women, both as 
workers and as those available for work. One common assumption 
that needs to be questioned is that female labour is less efficient 
than male labour. In studies dealing with total farm employment, 
female labour time is often considered to be three-quarters or half 
that of male labour time. For work under the JFPM project, there 
continues to be a differential wage for men and women. This has 
not been considered important in the researches in JFPM in Uttara 
Kannada, probably as this practice continues unabated in most 
regions and sectors in the country. Desai and Krishnaraj (1990) 
have also criticised the fact that only activity that results in sale and 
brings income is considered work. 


Conclusion 


For feminists, as well as others interested in emancipatory re- 
search, the research process must be viewed as a means to con- 
scientise researchers and researched alike (Mies 1989). This 
should involve participation of the research ‘subjects’ at all stages 
of the research process. The researcher should motivate the 
research ‘subjects’ to formulate their problems, which could then 
serve as a basis for action. While JFPM purports to improve the 
lives of forest-dependent communities, there is no talk of the 
WGFEP empowering these communities, let alone using social 
research as a tool of empowerment. Given the very nature of the 
project, which views the village as the unit of intervention, the par- 
ticipation of women and other disadvantaged groups in JFPM is 
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likely to remain superficial. How can JFPM empower women? Can 
gender relations within the household and the village change with 
this scheme? Does JFPM even try to address these issues? 

The phenomenon of ‘faking’ (or giving socially desirable re- 
sponses) should be acknowledged as a problem for feminist meth- 
odology (Beere 1979). The concept of relative truth should be 
understood and acknowledged. Though this should be done with 
all research, traditional research circumvents the issue by using 
trick questions. Feminist research should seriously consider acknow- 
ledging this phenomenon and finding ways to incorporate it into 
our research. This is because ‘faking’ is a normal response in a situ- 
ation where the respondents are not particularly involved in the 
research. 

With the acceptance of ‘faking’ as a part of ourselves, we take 
ourselves seriously. We learn to deal with relative truths; we under- 
stand better the reasons why people feel the need to give socially 
desirable responses, and in what circumstances ‘faked’ responses 
can be reduced. And finally, we learn to appreciate the fact that raw 
experience is different from interpreted experience. 

The motives for responding in certain ways are determined by 
the context within which the interview or dialogue takes place. 
This would obviously include the audience towards whom the 
responses are directed. This has important implications for emanci- 
patory methodologies. It would involve not only an appreciation of 
the socio-economic backgrounds of the ‘subjects’, but a deeper 
understanding of the contexts within which they operate. Where 
JFPM is concerned, the villagers who are aware of the scheme also 
know that it is in their interests to give responses to the KFD that 
are desirable. As one villager said, ‘Who are we to question what is 
good or bad. If they (the KFD) are giving us something we should 
take it.’ When researchers are identified as being part of the KFD or 
as ‘their’ persons, the responses one gets are different from the 
responses given to perceived NGO representatives and independ- 
ent researchers. 

Often research itself is not a participatory exercise. Persons other 
than those involved in the fieldwork might decide the idea of the 
research project and its theoretical framework, as well as the analy- 
sis of data and preparation of the final report. Within these con- 
straints, however, researchers should still be guided by emancipa- 
tory principles in their research. Only when an attempt is made to 
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keep in mind the specific context and avoid the attendant pitfalls 
can a more woman-sensitive research, which simultaneously breaks 
free of the shackles imposed by the pressures of high-profile devel- 
opment research, become possible. 


10 


Women’s Representation and Roles 
in ‘Gender’ Policy in 
Joint Forest Management* 


Catherine Locke 


Introduction 


Policy makers and advocates of joint forest management (JFM) 
agree that women should be full participants and that their invol- 
vement is especially important because of the nature of women’s 
work (Hobley 1996: 19; Tinker 1994: 367). This commitment is 
increasingly reflected in some of the provisions of JFM legislation 
and in the debate and documentation of the National JFM Support 
Group and could provide a genuine basis from which concerned 
stakeholders within donor organisations, non-governmental organ- 
isations (NGOs) and forest departments could encourage JFM to 
address women’s concerns (cf. Li 1996). However, gender policy 
has been informed by instrumentalist positions in the debate over 
women’s relationship to the environment. It has focused on two 
issues: formal representation for women in local institutions; and 
identifying women’s ‘special’ values, knowledge and uses of forest 
resources. At the present time, there has been little success in 


* An earlier version of this article titled ‘Constructing a Gender Policy for Joint 
Forest Management in India’ was published in Development and Change, Volume 30, 
Number 2, April 1999. 
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translating this emphasis in policy discourse into practice, and the 
scant evidence suggests that the impact of JFM on women has gen- 
erally been negative. 

This paper briefly reviews the gender-environment debate (see 
Jackson 1993a for a thorough review) in order to set the context 
for a critical examination of the extent to which JFM policy practice 
has addressed gender. I argue that currently there is no adequate 
conceptual or operational basis for gender planning in JFM, and 
finally suggest ways forward in establishing a sufficient basis for 
gender sensitivity in JFM policy practice. In focusing on the nature 
of explicit gender policy and planning in JFM, I leave aside a much 
wider, and extremely important, area of enquiry into the gendered 
nature of JFM interventions and their contexts (cf. Buchy 1996). 


Policy Debates Concerning Gender 
and the Environment 


The view that all rural people have similar interests vis-à-vis com- 
munity forestry and equal opportunities to participate in its pro- 
cesses is now widely recognised as untenable (cf. Overseas Devel- 
opment Administration 1996: 17, 19). However, there is little 
consensus about how to conceptualise or address women’s inter- 
ests and participation in this field. 

Mainstream development agencies are not centrally concerned 
with development theory, but they draw on an instrumentalist line 
of argument concerning the relationship between women and the 
environment (Leach and Green 1995: 2). This theoretical position 
is commonly known as the women, environment and development 
(WED) approach. WED argues that improving the status of women 
will assist the solution of environmental problems (ibid.: 7; Jackson 
1993c). Within environmental projects, this translates into a con- 
cern for women as key actors or privileged participants whose 
additional or even sole participation will lead to improved project 
efficiency. As Tinker puts it, ‘women’s productive roles, not their 
needs, provide the justification for including them in forestry pro- 
grammes’ (1994: 370). 

The argument runs as follows. Women are more dependent on 
nature by virtue of the sexual division of labour. Women, it is said, 
are primarily responsible for the gathering of fuel, fodder and wild 
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foods and the growing of subsistence crops for survival, whereas 
men are seen as mainly responsible for the growing of cash crops 
for profit (cf. Leach and Green 1995: 7). As the ‘main victims’ of 
environmental degradation, women are seen as being the ‘most 
appropriate participants’ in environmental conservation (Shah and 
Shah 1995: 75). Thus it is implied that women have a ‘special’ con- 
nection with the environment, that they are somehow closer to 
nature than men (ibid. 1995: 75; Leach and Green 1995: 2). 

This unspoken relationship derives much weight from its explicit 
articulation in ecofeminism. Although WED does not explicitly sub- 
scribe to ecofeminism and has important differences from it, the 
two approaches to conservation have strong similarities and WED 
acquires a certain resonance in relationship to ecofeminism (ibid.). 
With reference to community forestry in Nepal, Tinker notes that 
‘the influence of ecofeminism penetrates the program objectives 
and reflects claims of superior knowledge by women’ (Tinker 
1994: 370). Whilst WED focuses on the material roles of women, 
ecofeminism emphasises the ‘natural’ and spiritual content of 
women’s ‘closeness’ with nature. In addition, ecofeminism has a 
‘different ideological flavour’ to WED: while WED is essentially an 
interventionist position, albeit one that advocates participation, 
ecofeminism is a much more radical political stance that argues for 
respect for women’s indigenous environmental activities (Joekes et 
al. 1994: 137-38). Ecofeminists also point to women’s activism in 
indigenous environmental movements as evidence of their altru- 
ism vis-a-vis the environment (Agarwal 1992: 147; Jackson 1993a: 
1958; Leach and Green 1995: 10). 

In proposing a natural affinity between women and the environ- 
ment, ecofeminism has been seen as retrogressive by the women’s 
movement because it proposes a direct connection between women’s 
biology and women’s relationship with the environment. In con- 
trast, the WED position accepts the socially-constructed nature of 
women’s roles in resource use, but assumes that women in their 
current roles are more informed and interested in environmental 
issues (Rocheleau et al. 1996: 3) and are therefore a ‘natural’ con- 
stituency for conservation interventions (Jackson 1993b: 649; also 
Leach and Green 1995: 2). Therefore WED provides ideological 
support for environmental policies that uphold the given division 
of labour. 
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In contrast to both WED and ecofeminism, the gender and devel- 
opment (GAD) perspective denies any ‘special’ relationship be- 
tween women and the environment on the basis of female biology 
or the nature of women’s work (Joekes et al. 1994: 138). From this 
perspective, ‘women’s (and men’s) relation to environmental re- 
sources is seen merely as part of general entitlements and capabili- 
ties ascribed to individuals by social relations of gender, class and 
so on’ (ibid.:139). Rejecting the notion of women as an undifferen- 
tiated category with particular interests, a gender relations per- 
spective regards current social roles as established and maintained 
through power and authority, and as therefore intrinsically con- 
tested and dynamic. 

Considerable evidence suggests that traditional community man- 
agement has in practice usually been premised on inequality within 
and between households (Jackson 1993b: 651; Quiggin 1993: 
1124; Wade 1988: 193; Watson 1989: 67). Whilst ecofeminism 
glorifies women’s ‘altruism’, GAD draws attention to debates over 
intra-household relationships where a woman’s bargaining power 
is diminished by the perception that her well-being is of secondary 
importance to that of other household members (Jackson 1993a: 
1958; see Sen 1987: 17, 30). Therefore, gender analysts have argued 
for a revaluation of women’s involvement in environmental move- 
ments and women’s community managing work: rather than evi- 
dencing women’s radical environmental activism, they argue that 
such involvement in essentially conservative processes actually 
constitutes the extension of unpaid work for women (Jackson 
1993a: 1950-52; Leach and Green 1995: 19). Additionally, there is 
increasing recognition of the gendered nature of inter-community 
environmental issues (Agarwal 1994; Jackson 1993a: 1955-56; 
Shah and Shah 1995: 81-82). 

A gendered approach recognises that men also have valuable 
environmental knowledge in rural economies especially as related 
to their traditional areas of work, and also draws attention to 
the gender politics of articulating knowledge, especially publicly 
(Ardener 1975: 129; Jackson 1993a: 1953). The corollary of this 
view is that GAD does not presuppose that ‘women’ will necessarily 
gain from environmental conservation (Jackson 1993b). Gender 
analysis cannot distil any general relationship between women and 
the environment that could inform prescriptive policy (Razavi and 
Miller 1995) but rather suggests that environmental interventions 
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will be a new arena in which gendered bargaining processes will be 
enacted and contested. 

Having set out fairly crudely the main positions regarding 
women’s relationship with the environment, I want to move on to 
trace the way in which gender has been dealt with within JFM gen- 
erally and within one project in particular. 


Gender Planning in JFM Policy and Practice 


One consequence of mainstream WED views is to see women as a 
resource to be harnessed to improve project performance; as a 
result, ‘in virtually all environment-related project documents 
there is at least rhetoric about women’ (Braidotti et al. 1994: 97). 
Within gender planning for JFM, this trend has translated into a 
preoccupation with formal provisions for women’s participation in 
local forest management institutions, and with the necessity of 
identifying women’s preferences for forest resources and, to a 
lesser degree, their knowledge and values about forest resources. 
The following three sections will examine briefly the formal provi- 
sions for women’s participation in JFM, the kinds of understand- 
ings that JFM promotes of women’s needs for forest resources, and 
will review the small amount of information available on outcomes 
of JFM for women. 


Formal Provisions for Women’s Participation in JFM 


Within the various policy statements of the Indian government, 
thetoric about women’s role in JFM is minimally present. The water- 
shed 1988 National Forest Policy asserted that one of its basic 
objectives was ‘creating a massive people’s movement with the 
involvement of women’ (MoEF 1988: para 2.1). This is the only 
non-bracketed mention of women. However, the policy goes on to 
note, with regard to trees grown on village and community lands, 
that ‘the vesting, in individuals from the weaker sections (such as 
landless labour, small and marginal farmers, scheduled castes, 
tribals, women) of certain ownership rights over trees, could be 
considered’ (ibid.: para 4.2.3). The 1990 Circular makes no men- 
tion of women specifically and refers only to ‘beneficiaries’ (MoEF 
1990). In official statements of policy at the national level, women 
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are seen as an undifferentiated and marginalised category whose 
inclusion in JFM merits a clause. The token reference to women in 
these documents largely reflects the accommodation of the Indian 
state to multiple political pressures, including those from national 
and international activists and donors, and has justifiably been 
labelled as ‘gender-biased’ (Arora 1994: 695). 

Individual state resolutions and project policies operating in the 
context of this macro-policy framework have, on the whole, been 
unimaginative in adapting JFM to different regional contexts 
(Chhatre 1994: 2474; Menon 1995: 2110) and most ‘lack clarity 
regarding the role of women’ in JFM (Security for the Promotion of 
Wastelands Development 1992a: 32). Half of the 14 state resolu- 
tions analysed by Hobley stipulate that one adult representative 
per household may be a member of the general body of local forest 
management institutions. Although some resolutions add the qual- 
ification that this may be either a man or a woman (1996: 168-69), 
in practice it is usually a man. Sarin’s review of gender equity in 
JFM notes that JFM is effectively equating people’s participation 
with men’s participation because of its assumption that as “heads 
of the households” men adequately represent the interests of all 
household members’ (1995: 83). 

In four of the resolutions analysed there are provisions for joint 
membership of husbands and wives or for one man and one 
woman representative per household; and in two states, all adults 
in a household are considered to be general body members 
(Hobley 1996: 168-69). Sarin notes of the first two variations that: 
‘although a substantial improvement over the one representative 
per household formula, these provisions still exclude a large num- 
ber of both women and men’ such as younger nuclear families 
within extended or joint family units (1995: 50). Although in many 
cases sharing has not yet occurred, the implications of these provi- 
sions for women’s membership are likely to mean that women are 
unable to exert significant control over a share that is seen as a 
household entitlement. 

The rural development concerns of JFM have been largely driven 
by donors, as well as by pressure from some NGOs and social 
movements, but they have so far had little impact on the practice of 
large-scale government-sponsored initiatives that they have funded 
or lobbied. The ODA-funded Western.Ghats Forestry and Environ- 
_ ment Project (WGFEP) in Karnataka states that its objectives are to 
‘assure the sustainability of the living standards of those people 
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whose livelihoods currently derive in whole, or in part, from the 
forest’ through a strategy of ‘ensuring poor people, women, tribals, 
and other disadvantaged groups who are substantially dependent 
on the forests are not worse, and preferably better, off (Karnataka 
Forest Department 1991: 3). 

Although women are still seen as an undifferentiated forest- 
dependent category, it is recognised implicitly in this project’s 
documentation that unless women’s interests are considered there 
is a danger that they may lose from JFM. Despite the exhortations 
during the design phase that ‘mechanisms’ for women’s participa- 
tion must be specified (Rew 1990: 24), the final project agreement 
did not include any kind of gender strategy. Consensus between the 
donors and their forest department counterparts was achieved by 
leaving unresolved a number of ambiguities, including that be- 
tween the rhetorical commitment to women’s well-being and the 
absence of practical mechanisms to operationalise that commit- 
ment (Locke 1995: 106). 

As the WGFEP developed other government authorities, activist 
and donor voices were raised specifically in connection with the 
formal provisions for women’s participation in village forest com- 
mittees (VFCs). In common with other JFM resolutions, the state 
resolution, which the project sought and must work within, specifies 
that membership of VFCs is restricted to one adult per household. 
Although this state reserves one third of the seats in the managing 
committees (MCs) of the VFCs for women, as in the panchayati raj 
elections, it has not made reservations for women in their general 
bodies. The consequent male bias in the composition of the general 
bodies undermines the legitimacy of women representatives on 
MGs. In contrast, the recommendations of local NGOs are for reser- 
vations for women within all categories of membership including 
50 per cent of the general body membership (FEVORD-K 1993). 

Women’s roles or entitlements are extremely narrowly conceived 
within the formal provisions for JFM at the national, state and even 
project level. Aside from token references to involving women 
unsupported by practical mechanisms, attention to women in JFM 
policy has revolved around issues of formal representation in local 
institutions and has often assumed that women are an undifferenti- 
ated group. The preoccupation with formal representation impli- 
citly assumes that women may unproblematically seek to advance 
their interests vis-à-vis forests once installed in general bodies and 
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management committees. However, a prominent forester’s reason 
for encouraging women’s involvement is that ‘women ... present a 
major problem for male field staff (Palit 1989: 7, emphasis mine) 
because they are often ‘offenders’ and that they are ‘nearly impossi- 
ble’ to approach for dual reasons of their shyness and the risk of 
accusations of sexual harassment (ibid.; cf. Raju 1994: 21). These 
comments are a salutary reminder that foresters’ support for JFM, 
in so far as it exists, is premised upon recognition of the failure of 
traditional forestry, not on ideological commitments to the various 
goals of rural development, including women’s empowerment 
(Raju 1994: 5). 


Understandings of Women’s Forest Resource 
Preferences in JFM 


The other explicit focus of gender planning in JFM understands 
women’s needs for forest resources through micro-planning. In 
theory, micro-planning is a process engaged in by local forest users 
and forest departments using participatory rural appraisal (PRA) 
tools to collaboratively determine forest management options. The 
practice of micro-planning leaves much to be desired, but the focus 
here is on the kinds of understandings that JFM processes seek of 
women’s needs and how these relate to gendered resource use. 

Guidelines for micro-planning in JFM imply that PRA methods 
should be used to understand the environmental values, know- 
ledge and roles of women as a general category (cf. Poffenberger et 
al. 1992: 10, 14, 21, 27, 30, 55-69). The methods promoted typ- 
ically include gender-specific inventories of forest resources and 
daily activity schedules. It is unproblematically assumed that data 
generated by PRA, including that relating to women’s ‘special’ 
needs, will inform the ‘dialogue’ in which decisions about local for- 
est management options are made (ibid.: 58-59). The abdication 
of responsibility for the selection of forest management options to 
‘dialogue’, side-steps the fact that communal decisions ‘will fre- 
quently depend ... on the political or bargaining power of the vari- 
ous stakeholders involved’ (Grimble et al. 1994: 12). 

However, there has been some recognition of the problem for 
women in articulating their needs. A national JFM workshop con- 
cluded that: ʻA proactive response to the challenge of breaking 
open women’s opportunities in decision-making can only be made 
by concerted efforts to facilitate their vocalisation of indigenous 
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knowledge and particular needs’ (Poffenberger 1990c: 20, emphasis 
mine). This response is seen to be involving women in PRA activ- 
ities (thus gaining men’s recognition by demonstrating women’s 
knowledge of forest resources), running sex-segregated groups, 
exploring small scale income generating activities for women and 
recruiting women as field staff (ibid.: 20-21; Poffenberger et al. 
1992: 32; Raju 1994: 21). The difficulty is thus perceived of as one 
of speaking or ‘shyness’ (cf. Palit 1989: 7) which can be resolved by 
all-woman groups and, if possible, female field staff. It is assumed 
that ‘the views articulated by women are free from the imprint of 
gender relations’ (Jackson 1993a: 1953) and both the context and 
import of what women have to say is prejudged as being about 
their ‘special’ knowledge and their resource roles. Such an inter- 
pretation is supported by the conclusions of debate within the 1992 
JFM workshop that ‘women’s subsistence compulsions, have shown 
greater sensitivity to ecologically sustainable development needs... 
any efforts towards rehabilitation can yield results only if it invol- 
ves local women in protecting trees’ (Society for the Promotion of 
Wastelands Development 1992a: 32, emphasis mine). 

The tools used for micro-planning for JFM do not intrinsically 
consider whose perceptions are being represented but focus on 
particular resources and their uses. For example, a question that 
gender-specific inventories pose is: ‘Which forest resources can 
women name, what are their uses and how is their usefulness 
ranked?’ Any attention the ‘which women?’ issue might receive is 
at the discretion of their user. In practice, the information about 
women that is deemed significant is their current use pattern, from 
which species preferences for planting are then read off. As far as 
the PRA exercises devised for micro-planning are concerned, envir- 
onments are ‘“uncontaminated” by cultural and social meanings’ 
(Poittier cited by Mosse 1994: 518). Whilst aspects of access, 
power and control may reveal themselves in discussion—and more 
tellingly in the absences and silences—around PRA exercises, they 
are notably absent from the representations, matrices, and charts 
produced. Exercises such as social mapping are not dynamically 
linked to specific resource information in ways that might at least 
integrate understandings of resource use with selective snapshots 
of wider social relations. Within micro-planning the specialised sci- 
entific approach to forestry prevails with its ‘separation of domains 
of knowledge’ and therefore cannot make sense of women’s 
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survival and livelihood strategies (Rocheleau et al. 1996: 8), nor 
their needs for forest resource development. 

The reliance upon micro-planning using PRA as a basis for 
community-level dialogue over forest management options ignores 
some of the emerging gendered critiques of participatory micro- 
level development. The limited and discontinuous participation of 
different groups of women and ‘the information distortions it 
causes often go unrecognised’ (Mosse 1994: 507). The information 
gathered tends to both represent and ‘officialise’ consensual and 
dominant views (ibid.). Finally, PRA techniques, such as those used 
in micro-planning for JFM, ‘falsely circumscribe learning’ by creat- 
ing the idea that ‘relevant planning information comes in the form 
of a set of completed PRA exercises’ (ibid.: 517). Contrary to the 
received wisdom in JFM, the use of PRA does not negate the need 
for gender analysis (Buchy 1996: 8). 

The WED understanding of the relationship between women 
and the environment emphasises women’s resource collection roles 
and their specialist knowledge and environmental values. This 
understanding is implicitly found in the planning techniques and 
approaches that are being advocated for JFM. Consequently, these 
neglect the importance of disaggregating women, fail to under- 
stand the role that resource use plays in gendered livelihood strate- 
gies, and conceal aspects of access, power and control that influ- 
ence different women’s resource use needs. 


Impact of JFM on Women and Gender Relations 


There has been little attempt to measure the real costs and benefits 
to different social groups of JFM, despite the scale of funding 
(Hobley and Shah 1996: 2). The small amount of information that 
is available regarding outcomes of JFM for women is disheartening 
and echoes earlier conclusions regarding the impact of social for- 
estry initiatives on women (see Chambers et al. 1989: 72-75; 
Oakley 1991: 34-36; Saxena 1991: 64). The ODA's review of their 
participatory forest management projects worldwide notes that 
‘critical questions on final impacts have not been clearly answered’ 
(Bird 1996: 22-23), but confirms that in India ‘trends in quality, 
equity, accountability and scope of local decision-making’ are ‘neg- 
ative’ with ‘poor involvement of women’ and ‘marginalisation of 
forest dependent groups’ (ibid.: Annex. 2, Table 2). 
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Typically, closure of forest areas for regeneration occurs without 
any consideration for how women are to meet their obligations 
regarding the collection of forest resources in the meantime (Buchy 
1996: 1; Shah and Shah 1995: 80). Normalisation of control over 
forests usually signals the exclusion of women, because resources 
are no longer free or available for collection on a daily basis (Hob- 
ley 1996: 152). This has meant longer periods of collecting re- 
sources from distant unprotected areas, harassment when women 
are forced to offend against the new regulations (Mukherjee 1995: 
3132), and, where income generation from forest use is curtailed, 
migration or loss of income (Locke 1992: 16-17; Tinker 1994: 314). 

Women are commonly excluded or unable to participate in com- 
munity institutions for JFM (Jewitt 1995: 1007; Hobley 1996: 
147-48, 150). Debate over formal provisions of membership is 
removed from the realities of effective political representation 
where male foresters and male villagers have a common interest in 
perpetuating women’s ‘invisibility’ (Arora 1994: 695). In the Cen- 
tral Himalayas women are ‘effectively conscripted’ to forest com- 
mittees in order to fulfil the formal requirements of JFM reso- 
lutions (Britt-Kapoor 1994: 11). Everywhere it is reported that 
women members are reluctant to participate in meetings, tend to 
leave as soon as they have signed the register or send a male rela- 
tive in their stead (ibid.; Hobley 1996: 147-48; Olson cited in 
National Wasteland Development Board 1989: 23; Saxena 1991: 63). 
Particularly worrying is evidence from Nepal, which suggests that 
‘projects aiming to increase women’s involvement often actually 
increase social tensions between men and women’ (Hobley 1996: 
147). Male support for all-women committees in Nepal has been 
critical but not always forthcoming, and is likely to be withdrawn if 
women are seen to be ‘getting above themselves’ (Tinker 1994: 
375, 377). 

Interpreting the meaning of women’s involvement in participa- 
tory forestry is not straightforward and several studies indicate 
that a more sophisticated understanding of gender impacts is 
required to make sense of what is happening in JFM. Sarin notes 
that male decisions on behalf of a community in Gujarat led to a 
situation where men had ‘started policing women from within the 
home, where they are most vulnerable and least able to fight back’ 
(1995: 87). Men had closed protected areas of the forest, manag- 
ing it effectively for timber for house construction and agricultural 
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implements, whilst women had to walk farther to unprotected 
areas for the daily collection of firewood and were beaten if they 
violated the men’s regulations (ibid.). Similarly, in the Central 
Himalayas, ‘men make the rules for forest use, while women make 
do’ (Britt-Kapoor 1994: 11). 

In contrast, Shah and Shah interpret men overruling women’s 
decision to form a local institution for forest protection in Sakwa 
village, also in Gujarat, as a ‘patriarchal bargain’. Men had been 
disinterested in taking on forest protection, but women regarded 
this as a priority and volunteered to take matters into their own 
hands despite their already heavy workloads. The women were 
blocked by male opposition but their ‘mild threat of taking over 
male public space motivated local men to take community work 
{including forest protection] more seriously’ (1995: 79). The 
authors also document the gendered nature of inter-village con- 
flicts over forest resources. Men in Mandala village were able to 
use women to lay claim to a share of forest protected by Garda vil- 
lage since physical confrontation with women outside a man’s own 
family or clan is forbidden. Increased tensions between Pingot and 
Ambakhadi villagers over forest protection led the forest chairman 
to comment ‘at this rate our daughters...will never be able to get 
married’ (1995: 80-81). 

The scant evidence of positive outcomes for women under JFM 
demonstrates the lack of serious attention to monitoring the impact 
of JFM on women, indicates the potentially detrimental impact of 
JFM on women’s access to forest resources and suggests that mea- 
suring the impact of JFM on women may be less than straightfor- 
ward. Rather, there is a need for sophisticated.analyses of gendered 
bargaining processes that capture the negotiation within and 
between households and communities over resources and their 
management. The final section picks out some evidence on micro- 
level gender relations of forest resource use in order to draw atten- 
tion to some significant elements of local gender relations that are 
concealed by current approaches to women in JFM policy. 


Some Unacceptable Aspects of Gendered Resource Use 
As far as gender is concerned, micro-planning at best seeks to 


establish men’s and women’s roles in forest use, women’s special 
knowledge of forest resources and women’s values about the 
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environment. Micro-level study demonstrates the selectivity of 
such a position, and reveals unacceptable dimensions of gendered 
resource use that are suppressed by current understandings of the 
information required for gender-sensitive planning in JFM. The 
evidence presented below is drawn from an in-depth village case 
study conducted in 1993 in the WGFEP area (Locke 1995). At this 
early stage in the project, little of a participatory nature had hap- 
pened on the ground and the situation studied is illustrative of pre- 
existing forest resource use. 

This village lies on the edge of the lateritic hills that rise inland of 
the thin estuarine plain on the coast of Uttara Kannada district. 
Tenancy reform and the associated breakdown of local flood con- 
trol systems that protected low-lying paddy fields from flooding 
and salination has transformed the village in the last twenty years. 
Prior to 1974, land was concentrated in the hands of a few Havik 
Brahman and Sonar families and was farmed by tenants. Today the 
majority of households own small, non-viable holdings, flooding 
has rendered the most productive paddy lands uncultivable and 
agricultural labouring opportunities in the village have been ser- 
iously reduced. Almost a third of private land in the village is under 
multistorey spice gardens in which arecanut is the prime crop. 
These require substantial inputs of organic manure and are poten- 
tially highly profitable: however, spice gardens here have relatively 
low productivity and are vulnerable to disease. Table 10.1 shows 
the caste and class distribution of households in the village in 1993. 

In this village, around half of the 115 acres of minor forest, from 
which villagers have privileges to collect fallen firewood and dry 
leaves and graze their cattle, are essentially barren hillsides with a 


Table 10.1 
‘Wealth Ranking’ of Households in the Coastal Village 
Caste Surplus Small Marginal Labourers Total (%) 
Farmers Farmers Farmers 
Havik brahman 2 12 - - 14 (19%) 
Hallaki vokkaliga 1 - - - 1 (1%) 
Gam vokkaliga - - 4 9 13 (17%) 
Sonar 5 2 1 - 8 (11%) 
Namdhari naik - 7 11 1 19 (25%) 
Mukri - 16 3 20 (27%) 


1 
Total (%) 8 (11%) 22 (29%) 32(43%) 13(17%) 75 (100%) 
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few rocky outcrops and small, scattered bushes. Of the other half, 
18 acres consist of an acacia plantation raised and fenced by the 
forest department in 1987, and 48 acres are hadi lands granted by 
the forest department to particular individuals for their private use 
for cultivating fruit trees, extracting green manure and grazing 
their cattle. Hadis are regarded as private land and only those hadis 
that adjoin their cultivator’s dwelling, or are securely walled, sup- 
port a variety of tree growth. Aside from the plantation and the tree 
growth on hadi lands, only one large banyan, protected for reli- 
gious worship, still stands on the hillside. The degradation of the 
forest around this village has occurred over a long period of time 
and is typical of coastal areas. 

In this coastal village, there are profound differences of interest 
vis-a-vis forest resources between women as a result of gendered 
livelihood strategies. The gender division of labour is such that the 
collection of resources from highly degraded ‘public’ forest land 
and the thriving ‘department’ plantation is generally seen as being 
‘women’s work’. Caste, class and social identity, however, structure 
the interest that individual women have in this work. For example, 
women from the 20 scheduled caste Mukri households, the 13 
Vokkaliga households and the 19 Namdhari Naik households rely 
on ‘open access’ forest land and the ‘closed’ plantation to varying 
degrees for collecting firewood, for inputs to agriculture and for 
sale. In contrast, women from the 14 high caste Havik Brahman 
and the eight upwardly-mobile Sonar households never collect for- 
est resources from the plantation. 

Although the caste hierarchy broadly correlates to the class hier- 
archy in this village, among the small farmers there are nine Havik 
Brahman and two Sonar households struggling to maintain class 
positions commensurate with their ritual status. Women from 
these households are forced to collect from public ‘open access’ for- 
est land, and this is a source of shame for them. In contrast, the 
burden of collection of forest resources for women from the small 
farmer Namdhari Naik and Mukri households, who have no caste 
prohibition on women’s collection, is partially relieved or removed 
altogether by forest resources from private lands and/or through 
the local market in forest resources. 

Within collectors’ households, the burden of collecting forest 
resources does not fall evenly on all women but depends on the 
social identity of the women in the family, their respective 
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obligations and their capacity to stand-in for one another as carers 
and earners. Here, collection work combines well with childcare, 
domestic duties and regular low-status employment for small 
domestic chores, and can be pursued when well-paid agricultural 
work is unavailable for women. Far from being a ‘special’ or ‘undif- 
ferentiated’ category of forest users, women are the primary forest 
users. While the majority of women in the village collect forest - 
resources regularly for long periods in their lives, their motivations 
and patterns of collection differ according to the role that this 
activity plays in the wider livelihood strategy of their households. 
There is not space to investigate these exhaustively here, but I will 
draw out some pertinent findings for this argument. 

The women, environment and development (WED) approach 
understands the gender division of labour to be about identifying 
who uses which forest products, but particular resource tasks, such 
as headloading firewood, do not determine who performs them 
and how they are valued. In this village, wealthier households 
employ men as labourers to make firewood by lopping their trees; 
they also purchase rations of firewood from the local forest depart- 
ment depot. However in poor low caste households, who cannot 
afford rationed firewood, women must take twigs and branches 
from the ‘department’ plantation or else collect scarce twigs and 
roots from the denuded hills. Firewood collection by men is 
income-generating and occurs on private property, whilst firewood 
collection by women is unpaid, on public lands, of dubious legality 
and of low status. 

Thus the social context and tenure relations in which a particular 
task is carried out is strongly gendered. In the same way that ten- 
ure must be understood as a social relationship (rather than an 
intrinsic link between a person and an object), values about environ- 
mental use are also social relationships (rather than essentialist 
women’s perspectives as understood by micro-planning) which 
legitimise or stigmatise certain kinds of resource use. This under- 
standing is important for JFM, since formalising entitlements to 
forest resources will by definition alter the social relations of their 
control, access and use. Arrangements for resource tenure and 
access implicate gender relations’ (Leach 1991: 19). 

The WED approach, intrinsic to micro-planning methodology, 
suggests that you can read off women’s interests from their current 
resource activities. In this way the divisional micro-planning team 
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of the WGFEP identified poor women’s collection of leaves as a 
‘gender need’ in this village. Low and Scheduled Caste women 
from landless or marginal households collect dry leaves from the 
plantation and green leaves from small bushes on the hillside dur- 
ing the lean season for sale to farmers to make organic compost. 
The work is tedious, stigmatised, low paid and the leaves have only 
limited availability. A female representative on the managing com- 
mittee of the VFC, a high caste woman with a reputation for ‘social 
work’, disputed the JFM team’s interpretation of gender needs and 
pointed out that this work was a sign of women’s desperation in the 
contemporary absence of other income generating opportunities. 

These women are coping with new dilemmas and problems in 
which the physical resource problem is:mediated by and implicates 
social relationships which may include their household and conju- 
gal responsibilities, their status within the community, their rela- 
tionship vis-a-vis the authority of the forest department, and the 
upholding of caste respectability on the part of others. There is a 
danger that, in the utilitarian language of planners, ‘focusing on 
practical gender needs can undermine strategic gender interests’ 
(Alsop n.d.: 1). In other words, defending or building on leaf col- 
lection for women may cause JFM to entrench low status-low 
return work as ‘women’s work’ even though it meets immediate 
needs of some women for some level of income. Interpreting cur- 
rent resource use as an indicator of resource needs in this 
uncontextualised way simply ‘serve(s) as an argument for the con- 
tinued entrenchment of women within a given division of labour’ 
(Agarwal 1992: 150) 

In practice, women’s roles in resource utilisation are one linkina 
complex chain of gendered livelihood strategies in which issues of 
control and decision-making are central. Disaggregating these leaf 
collectors, not all women are collecting for income. Women from 
marginal landholding households who are growing arecanut, a 
valuable tree crop, combine collection for sale with collection for 
manure for their household’s own trees. Arecanut does not provide 
a regular income for these households with tiny holdings but is an 
important source of ‘savings’-—nuts are harvested and sold as and 
when cash is needed for particular expenses. The dilemma for 
these households is that lean season income is a necessity, but with- 
out organic compost their areca trees will not yield at all. Women 
from those marginal households with more able-bodied adult men, 
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who are able to find work in the lean season, place far less empha- 
sis on collection for sale, and when they do sell they are able to 
retain a little income for themselves. Women from marginal house- 
holds with fewer wage-earning males are under pressure to priori- 
tise collection for sale—the immediate bottleneck being cash—at 
the expense of their areca crop. These women are unable to retain 
any of this for themselves. The subtle differences in the significance 
of this income demonstrate the situated nature of women’s re- 
source use. This is precisely the information that is screened out by 
micro-planning as not relevant to the impact of JFM on women. 

In terms of environmental knowledge, women collecting forest 
resources in this village have little experience of managing trees. 
By contrast some men, especially from wealthier and higher caste 
households, have extensive expertise in tree management from 
their complex agroforestry systems, based around arecanut; and 
from the sustainable management of privatised woodland, for 
organic compost and firewood. However, women collecting from 
the plantation have explicit strategies for avoiding and managing 
contact with the forest guard, and prior to the plantation, had col- 
lective strategies for obtaining firewood from the nearest forested 
area inland. Groups of women would set out in the late afternoon 
to arrive at the forest and cut their headloads before nightfall. They 
slept overnight in the open and returned over 5 km in the early 
morning to avoid heavy work during the heat of the day. In prac- 
tice, those who are ‘privileged’ with knowledge about management 
are likely to be those who are also ‘privileged’ with access and con- 
trol over forest or tree resources in the longer run. In this village, 
the kind of knowledge poor women users have of forests is oriented 
to opportunistic collection in response to their uncertain rights 
over the resources concerned (cf. Agarwal 1992). 


Conclusions 


The WED understanding of women’s relationship to the environ- 
ment implies that the central issues for community forestry are for- 
mal provisions for women’s representatives, plus recognition of 
women’s resource use roles and their ‘special’ knowledge and val- 
ues about the environment. Concern for gender in JFM has been 
rooted in this theoretical viewpoint, which has enabled ‘gender’ 
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policy to be defined as a local and depoliticised issue about an 
undifferentiated category called women. Despite its conservative 
nature, this understanding of women’s resource needs has been 
poorly operationalised largely as a result of gender politics seen as 
being beyond the purview of JFM. 

The emphasis on formal representation denies the fact that gend- 
ered resource use is part and parcel of a hierarchically gendered 
social context. More importantly, increasing women’s participation 
without attention to addressing gender inequality represents little 
more than ‘increasing the unpaid contribution of women’ (Mayoux 
1995: 236). Analysis of women’s resource needs in JFM tries to 
separate out women’s resource use interests from their wider social 
relationships and therefore runs the risk of entrenching existing 
gender inequalities. In practice, resource use is intertwined with 
social issues and the identification of ‘women’s interests’ cannot be 
read off from the current allocation of resource use tasks. Similarly, 
women’s knowledge and values about the environment are not 
essentialist links between women and the environment, as implied 
by WED, but are social institutions that have been created and are 
constantly recreated or eroded by dynamic social relations. Under- 
standings of women’s relationships with the environment need to~ 
recognise the ‘relationships of power and authority, negotiation 
and bargaining and the wider social relations in which ‘decisions’ 
about land and trees are embedded’ (Leach 1991: 19). 

The understandings of women’s resource needs that are pro- 
moted by JFM in micro-planning demonstrate how WED thinking 
has permeated policy practice. PRA exercises in micro-planning do 
political work by screening out wider social relations that influence 
particular women’s resource priorities as irrelevant, and enabling 
local level forest microplans to adopt ‘politically safe agendas’ 
(Jackson 1993a: 1953). It could be argued that WED is a useful 
strategic discourse arguing for the involvement of women in envir- 
onmental projects in a way that is persuasive to policy-makers (Li 
1996). However, important dimensions of gender concerns regard- 
ing forest use are currently hidden in the WED approach and in the 
kinds of understandings promoted as significant in JFM. 

The first step forward has to be adopting a GAD approach that is 
firmly based in an analysis of actual gender relations in situ rather 
than the persuasive rhetoric of WED. It involves a critical but con- 
structive analysis of experiences to date, and the acceptance that 
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neat solutions do not exist in all situations. Adopting a GAD approach 
will involve challenging policy frameworks that are grounded in 
WED, redefining the kinds of understandings needed for gender- 
sensitive planning, and establishing how to monitor changing gen- 
der relations in the context of JFM. Central to this endeavour will 
be to encourage the analysis of the gendered nature of JFM inter- 
ventions and the contexts in which they operate, including the 
reluctance to operationalise commitments to women’s welfare. 

The aim of gender-sensitive planning for JFM should be to find 
‘ways in which women can institutionalise the few bargaining 
strengths they have, and in working out leverages and incentives 
that would ensure a voice and space for the most marginalised 
groups within decision-making processes’ (Shah and Shah 1995: 
81-82). This will require gender planning in JFM to ‘confront 
trade-offs, expose alternatives and make choices free from unreal- 
istic notions of generalised synergy’ (Jackson 1993a: 1959). Pro- 
ject managers and foresters need to accept the case for collaborat- 
ing with social scientists and community development practitioners, 
in order to contribute to understanding gendered relationships in 
the context of JFM without the expectation of catch-all recommen- 
dations for implementing gender-sensitive policy. 


11 


Implementing Joint Forest 
Management in the Field: 
Towards an Understanding of the 
Community-Bureaucracy Interface* 


Bhaskar Vira 


Introduction 


This paper is motivated by an attempt to find systematic patterns 
into which one can fit the many different experiences reported by. 
field researchers who have worked on joint forest management 
(JFM) in India. As case studies on JFM have proliferated, so has the 
extent of variation in outcomes reported by researchers. One diffi- 
culty faced by analysts trying to make sense of such empirical vari- 
ation ex post is that most individual research projects evolve a 
unique methodology for their case study, and this makes systematic 
comparative research challenging. Although quantification of the 


* The author would like to acknowledge the generous support of the British Acad- 
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He would also like to thank the conference organisers for the invitation, Arvind 
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Workshop for their reactions that have helped in making revisions. The usual dis- 
claimers apply. 
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results is difficult, the diverse range of findings present a rich quali- 
tative mosaic, and this paper is an attempt to develop a conceptual 
framework which may explain some of this diversity. 

The specific point of departure for this paper is a focus on the 
dynamics of the field-level while discussing JFM implementation. 
Co-management, JFM, and participatory forest management are 
three terms that have been used to describe management partner- 
ships between the state and local communities for the care of for- 
ests. The institutionalisation of co-management regimes on the 
local commons is taking place in a number of countries. This has 
been described as a process whereby the ‘government would assign 
group rights to a specific territory, provide technical guidance on 
resource management practices, and help create a more positive 
economic environment for co-operation’ (Lawry 1990: 420). Co- 
management is seen as a pragmatic way to ‘institutionalize collabo- 
ration between administration and resource users and end those 
unproductive situations where they are pitted against one another 
in the process of resource regulation’ (Baland and Platteau 1996: 
347). The most important aim of such regimes is to break the bar- 
rier of mistrust that divides state agencies and user groups, so that 
local knowledge of the resource and existing social structures can 
be used to develop more effective strategies for resource use. 

For the resource management regime to be ‘joint’, both the state 
and local communities must have a well-defined role and manage- 
rial responsibility. This distinguishes JFM from ‘pure’ state forestry 
and ‘pure’ community forestry. JFM regimes are ‘intermediate’, in 
the sense that they occupy a position in-between these two theoret- 
ical ideal types. This means that there are at least two principal 
stakeholders in a JFM regime: the state, as represented by the func- 
tionaries of the forest department at the field level; and communi- 
ties, usually grouped together as a collective decision-making body 
(although some communities may delegate decision-making and 
negotiation to a subset of the collective, such as an executive com- 
mittee). While the enabling order for JFM (MoEF 1990) identifies 
voluntary agencies and NGOs as a third dimension of the pro- 
gramme, their principal function is as catalysts and intermediaries, 
and their ‘stake’ in JFM is qualitatively different to that of the state 
and village communities. For analytical simplicity, the present 
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paper focuses specifically on the interaction between the two major 
actors in JFM, the local forest bureaucracy and forest user groups. 

Community studies have been a central feature of academic 
work in the rural sector, and these have been extended quite natu- 
rally to the context of decision-making for the management of nat- 
ural resources. There is a growing literature that enumerates the 
conditions under which community management of forests is via- 
ble and possible. In contrast, researchers have relatively neglected 
the other partner in JFM, the local forest bureaucracy. This is partly 
due to the practical difficulties associated with studying the inter- 
nal structure of any government department, but such a research 
agenda also raises interesting methodological questions. Partici- 
pant observation is difficult for those who are outside the forestry 
agency, while those on the inside are unlikely to be at liberty to 
contribute significantly to the academic discourse in this area. Fur- 
thermore, bureaucrats may be reluctant to respond honestly to 
questionnaires and surveys if they perceive these as compromising 
their own career prospects within the department. As a result, 
much of what gets reported is anecdotal, and it reflects the re- 
searcher’s attempt to reconstruct an empirical story from a number 
of different sources, some of whom may have spoken only under 
assurance of strict confidentiality. 

The lack of systematic ethnographic accounts of decision-making ` 
within the forest department represents an important gap in our 
understanding of JFM at the field level. This paper makes the case 
for researchers to recognise that field-level bureaucrats are not just 
linear extensions of a hierarchical chain of command, and that 
their acceptance of the participatory agenda is an important deter- 
minant of its potential success. Field functionaries are also inde- 
pendent agents, and their decisions must be seen to reflect the 
details of their own personal circumstances as well as the structural 
imperatives which emerge from the institutional structure in which 
they are located. This paper synthesises some studies of bureau- 
cratic responses to the participatory agenda with the better- 
developed literature on community participation, to develop a pre- 
liminary typology of empirical outcomes. This typology is able to 
explain some of the variation reported by research from the field, 
and provides a template for future applied work. 
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India’s JFM Programme—Understanding 
the Dynamics 


Early attempts to institutionalise community forestry in British 
India led to the creation of Village Forests under the Indian Forest 
Act of 1927, but these were marginal to the broad thrust of forestry 
activity during the colonial period (the dynamics of this process are 
well-documented in, inter alia, Guha 1983; Nadkarni et al. 1989: 
Ch. 3, 4; and Gadgil and Guha 1992: Ch. 4). The origin of official 
support for community involvement in forest management in post- 
Independence India is usually traced to the 1976 Report of the 
National Commission on Agriculture. To lighten the burden on pro- 
duction forestry’, the report recommended a programme of social 
forestry on non-forest areas, private farms and community lands, 
to meet the subsistence needs of rural populations (Government of 
India 1976: 25). The social forestry programme was to consist of 
two components: farm forestry, which was targeted at private land- 
holders, and communal woodlots, which were to be established on 
various categories of public and community land, excluding forest 
land. Community forestry was restricted to village and other uncul- 
tivated government lands, with the forest department playing a 
catalytic role and then transferring the plantations to local user 
groups. 

Reviews of the community forestry programme have been cen- 
sorious, especially for its failure to achieve a high rate of adoption 
by the intended beneficiaries, the rural poor and the tribal commu» 
nities (Arnold 1990; Government of India 1992: 99; Khator 1991; 
Ministry of Environment and Forests 1989; Pathak 1994; Sen and 
Das 1987). While the early experience of community forestry under 
the social forestry programme was far from satisfactory, there were 
a number of innovative local efforts directed at the management 
and regeneration of degraded forest lands during this period 
(Poffenberger et al. 1996b). Environmental activism at the local 
level is still considerably under-researched, but there is evidence 
that this is not a new phenomenon in India, rather one which finds 
its origins in conflicts over resource use which intensified during 
the late nineteenth century (Guha 1989), and is representative of a 
wider process which has recently been dubbed the ‘environmental- 
ism of the poor (Guha and Martinez-Alier 1997). In the forestry 
context during the last two decades, one manifestation of this has 
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been the spontaneous protection and regeneration activity initi- 
ated by many villagers and communities, compelled in part by an 
acute shortage of resources for local use; this process has been 
widely reported from areas in Bihar, Bengal, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh (Poffen- 
berger et al. 1996b: 26). The impact of this has been de facto com- 
munity acquisition of state forest lands (as well as some revenue 
lands), which are now managed under local control with little or 
no support from the forest department. While these efforts are lau- 
datory, their localised and relatively isolated nature makes them 
vulnerable to collapse unless they are given more formal legal rec- 
ognition. 

In addition to the spontaneous efforts of poor rural communities 
at protecting local forests, some innovative forest officials actively 
solicited the participation of villagers in forest management. The 
most widely reported is a pilot project that was started in the 1970s 
in Arabari, in southern West Bengal (Malhotra and Poffenberger 
1989; Poffenberger 1990b). This project was based on involving 
communities in the protection of degraded public forest lands 
dominated by sal (Shorea robusta). In return for protecting the sal 
forests, the forest department agreed to give villagers a 25 per cent 
share in the timber revenue from the final harvest. By the end of 
1989, community-based forest protection committees were pro- 
tecting 152,000 hectares of forest land spread over 1,250 forest vil- 
lages in this area. This experience, and that of a number of other 
projects such as the Hill Resources Management Society in Sukho- 
majri in Haryana (Chopra et al. 1990), suggested that cooperation 
between local groups and the forest department was feasible for 
the management of state forest lands. In 1990, responding to 
increasing demands for institutionalising the process of local par- 
ticipation in forest management, the Government of India sent a 
circular to the state governments recommending the adoption of 
JFM, in which resource users would be involved in the protection 
and regeneration of forest lands in return for rights over the use of 
certain forest (MoEF 1990). By early 1997, 17 states had res- 
ponded by issuing JFM resolutions, and about 20,000 village pro- 
tection committees were involved in the management of 2 million 
hectares of forest land.' 

JFM represents a discontinuous step in the evolution of Indian 
forest policy because it is the first time that the state has institu- 
tionalised collaborative arrangements for the management of state 
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forests with village communities. During the early phase of social 
forestry, collaborative agreements between the forest department 
and village communities were implemented on non-forest lands, 
while most spontaneous community management efforts during 
this period did not have formal institutional support, even though 
they may have been on state forests. In contrast, JFM agreements 
explicitly recognise the role of both the community and the local 
bureaucracy as partners for the protection and regeneration of 
degraded state forests. The remaining sections of this paper exam- 
ine these roles, and the manner in which the interaction between 
the community and the local bureaucracy determines the outcome 
of JFM at the field level. 


Community Forest Management—Enmppirical 
and Theoretical Perspectives 


An accumulated wealth of field-level evidence from across the 
world now confirms that community-based regimes are a viable 
option for the management of local common property resources 
(see, among others, Baland and Platteau, 1996; Berkes, 1989; 
Bromley, 1992; Martin, 1992; McCay and Acheson, 1987; Ostrom, 
1990, 1992; and Singh, 1994). Resource users have been found to 
formulate and adhere to restrictions on the use of local commons, 
and cooperative behaviour is observed as an empirical reality. In 
many of these community-based resource management regimes, 
there is a well-defined group of resource users that is bound by 
tules that prescribe use rates and access. Non-members are typi- 
cally excluded from use of the resource, although in some cases 
specific groups of outsiders may be allowed restricted rights of 
access. Individuals within the group coordinate their actions in 
order to frame rules for exclusion, use and management, as well as 
access, and ensure that these are implemented in a manner consis- 
tent with group objectives. Monitoring mechanisms are set up, 
and the group imposes sanctions on those who violate prescribed 
norms of behaviour. 

While empirical work has demonstrated the viability of commu- 
nity-based resource management regimes, the theoretical litera- 
ture has developed an understanding of the mechanisms which 
make these regimes work. The early research (Gordon 1954; Hardin 
1968) was pessimistic about the possibilities of group management, 
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arguing that individuals would not face the full costs .of their 
resource use under such regimes, and would have an incentive to 
over-exploit the resource. This was the ‘free-rider’ problem, and the 
suggestion was that the only way to solve this problem was to cre- _ 
ate private property rights in the resource, or to regulate resource 
use by coercion through the state. This early theoretical tradition 
was inconsistent with the empirical evidence on group manage- 
ment regimes, and it was subsequently pointed out that the free- 
rider problem was a characteristic of the ‘unregulated commons’ or 
‘open access’. This was distinct from ‘common property’, a regime 
in which a clearly defined group cooperated to manage a resource 
_ (Ciriacy-Wantrup and Bishop 1975). Current institutional litera- 

ture suggests that it is more useful to speak in terms of a continuum 
of resource management regimes, ranging from individual private 
property to nationalised state property. In particular, it is no longer 
theoretically disputed that individuals can coordinate their actions 
and participate in collective regimes (Baland and Platteau 1996; 
Bromley and Cernea 1992; Ostrom 1990; Runge 1986; Stevenson 
1991). 

Some authors have produced general lists of conditions which 
facilitate successful community-based resource management, either 
based on their own field (McKean 1992; Wade 1988), or by review- 
ing the growing theoretical and empirical literature in this field 
(Baland ind Platteau 1996; Ostrom 1990). Factors which are com- 
monly identified in this literature as creating conditions which are 
more conducive to local-level management of resources include: 
(i) perceived benefits from cooperating; (ii) clearly defined rights 
and boundaries for the resource; (iii) knowledge about the state of 
the resource; (iv) small size of the user group; (v) low degree of 
heterogeneity of the user group; (vi) long-term, multi-layered 
interaction among the community; (vii) simple rules and adaptable 
management regimes; (viii) graduated sanctions as punishment; 
(ix) ease of monitoring, and accountability; (x) conflict resolution 
mechanisms and the role of leadership; (xi) influences from the 
wider political economy. These characteristics refer to the resource 
itself ([ii], [iii]), to the user group ([iv], [v], [vi]), and to the insti- 
tutional arrangements for resource management ((i], [ii], [vii], 
[viii], [ix], [x], [xi]). Institutional arrangements are most condu- 
cive to change in the short term through specific policy measures, 
while resource characteristics and the characteristics of the user 
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group are likely to be less readily adaptable. Thus, intervention is 
usually targeted at the institutional features, while the characteris- 
tics of the resource and the user group provide the context within 
which these institutions must work. 

For descriptive purposes, it is useful to utilise the specific social 
characteristics of the user group which are highlighted in this liter- 
ature—size, the extent of social interaction within the group, and 
the degree of heterogeneity of the user group—to construct the 
first element in the present typology. Size is a factor since small 
groups are likely to face lower transaction and monitoring costs in 
concluding and enforcing mutually beneficial agreements (Olson 
1965), but also because the total impact of the community must be 
proportionate to the ecological capacity of the resource. As size 
increases in any given context, social and ecological pressures 
increase on the resource management regime, and it may become 
more difficult to sustain cooperative activity. While this is a useful 
analytical insight, it does not allow us to generalise about the opti- 
mal size of the user group without reference to the specific circum- 
stances. Thus, size is not a particularly useful descriptive category 
for distinguishing between community types. Small groups are also 
likely to be those in which individuals interact frequently and in 
many distinct social spaces, and this is seen to foster greater feel- 
ings of community identity and lead to the accumulation of social 
capital. However, repeated and long-term interaction may not 
always create harmonious relations (Seabright 1993); in fact, re- 
peated interaction may reinforce antagonistic relations within a 
divided community just as easily as it may promote cooperation 
within more cohesive social units. In the context of rural resource 
management, if exit possibilities are limited, groups are usually 
likely to be in relatively stable and long-term interaction. Hence, 
the degree of group interaction is unlikely to be a distinguishing 
characteristic for the purposes of constructing a typology of com- 
munity types. 

While size and extent of interaction are not very promising ways 
in which to partition community types, the degree of heterogeneity 
of the user group can be used as a classificatory device. A fairly 
sharp distinction can be drawn between groups which are broadly 
similar (or homogeneous) and those which have a mixed population. 
In this context, Baland and Platteau (1996: 302) distinguish be- 
tween three sources of heterogeneity which affect the motivation 
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of users to participate in collective action: first, heterogeneity may 
occur because of cultural divisions such as caste and ethnic iden- 
tity; second, it may arise because individuals have different inter- 
ests in the resource and in the collective action; and finally, it may 
arise because households have different initial endowments (such 
as skills, wealth, etc.), although they share a common interest in 
the resource. What Baland and Platteau demonstrate is that while 
the first two sources of heterogeneity, cultural differences and dif- 
ferent interests, have potentially serious negative impacts on the 
possibility of collective action, different initial endowments may be 
compatible with cooperative behaviour. This is borne out by the 
empirical literature cited by Baland and Platteau (1996: 305-12), 
which suggests that economic inequality does not always impede 
collective action, as long as all groups have common interests in 
maintaining the resource in a healthy state. Furthermore, if such 
interests can be established, they may be strong enough to over- 
come internal differences within the user group because of cultural 
characteristics, and we may observe cooperation within mixed eth- 
nic or caste communities. For present purposes, it is sufficient to 
note that village communities may be of two types, those which are 
broadly homogeneous, and those which are characterised by a 
mixed population; collective action is more likely in the former, but 
it is by no means precluded in the latter. 

In mixed (heterogeneous) communities, unequal endowments 
may sometimes be combined with relatively egalitarian access to 
local common property resources, and in these circumstances the 
village leadership can perform an important role in motivating the 
community for collective action (Baland and Platteau 1996: 310- 
11). In situations where unequal endowments are combined with 
inegalitarian access to the local commons, collective action may 
still be a possibility, especially if the elite (or rich) groups are 
dependent on the less well-endowed (poor) groups to ensure the 
success of the community management (Baland and Platteau 
1996: 311). These considerations suggest that a classificatory 
schema for local communities would distinguish between five 
types: (i) homogeneous communities which evolve cooperative 
resource management regimes; (ii) homogeneous communities, 
which have no collective action for local common property resource 
management; (iii) heterogeneous (mixed) communities which fail 
to cooperate in local commons management; (iv) heterogeneous 
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(mixed) communities which cooperate for local commons manage- 
ment and assure users of egalitarian access; (v) heterogeneous 
(mixed) cooperative communities which have inegalitarian access 
arrangements. This descriptive typology of community characteris- 
tics allows us to classify the empirical material in a more systematic 
way. However, it clearly represents no more than a static snapshot 
of community attributes at a single point in time. The dynamic evo- 
lution of the community is difficult to predict without reference to 
a specific context, although some preliminary possibilities are ex- 
plored later in this paper. 

More generally, while the theoretical and the empirical literature 
demonstrates that community-based regimes for forest manage- 
ment may exist, it also suggests that such regimes are not necessar- 
ily assured of success, and may be fragile. Existing management 
systems may be particularly vulnerable when they face new stres- 
ses, due to ecological change, increases in population, changes in 
legal and institutional support structures, as well as the changing 
demands of external users upon the resource. These pressures may 
be reduced if traditional local systems of forest management are 
strengthened with strategic support from the state and the forest 
bureaucracy. This is one rationale behind co-management regimes 
such as JFM, and the theoretical ideal type is a collaborative shared 
management regime which combines the organisational strength 
and knowledge of the bureaucracy with the specialised local skills 
and experience of rural resource users. In such cases, JFM involves 
the ‘scaling up’ of traditional community-based regimes in order to 
give them greater resilience, but is analytically distinct from the 
‘nationalisation’ of forest resources, which typically excludes local 
resource users by creating a bureaucratic system of state manage- 
ment. The next section completes the descriptive typology of JFM 
outcomes by discussing a range of possible bureaucratic responses 
to the participatory agenda. 


Bureaucratic Responses to the 
Participatory Agenda 


Alongside academic work which has demonstrated the viability of 
community management, there has existed a political movement 
arguing for greater decentralisation in the implementation of 
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development strategy, and calling for greater participation in the 
process of development (Agarwal and Narain 1989; Chambers et 
al. 1989; Clay 1994; Tullberg 1995). Partly in response to this pres- 
sure, participatory development has become prominent in the 
plans of most governments and development agencies, to the ex- 
tent that it is the current fashion for development policy. In the for- 
est sector, participatory management calls for a re-orientation of 
the hierarchical, control- and regulation-oriented structure of state 
forest management which has evolved over the last century in a 
number of countries. The new paradigm sees the forest bureau- 
cracy as playing a supportive role, encouraging community initia- 
tive and sharing management responsibility. At the most general 
level, such a philosophy aims to ‘link the socio-economic interests 
of the rural dwellers in and around forests with the sustainable 
management of these areas while maintaining environmental sta- 
bility and ecological security’ (Rastogi 1995). In concrete terms, 
however, participation means different things to different people, 
and the use of a common term to describe radically different strate- 
gies has been held responsible for a great deal of confusion (Oakley 
1991: 6-10). Furthermore, this lack of precision may make the 
adoption of the rhetoric of participation relatively easy, without an 
explicit statement of the precise content of such policies (Ghai 
1988). 

The relatively widespread acceptance of the participatory princi- 
ple among most forestry officials can be traced to a number of con- 
tributing factors (Thompson 1995). The first has to do with recog- 
nition of the failure of earlier blueprint development strategies to 
deal with the complexities of forestry in an age of multiple stake- 
holders and multiple uses. In some cases, as in parts of India, this 
led to a complete collapse of state forestry, and forest departments 
found themselves unable to manage forest areas without the sup- 
port of the local population (Poffenberger et al. 1996b). This was 
reinforced by the demonstrated ability of other agencies, both in 
the public sector as well as in the voluntary sector, to evolve work- 
able synergistic partnerships with local communities that yielded 
positive outcomes. Bureaucracies also faced increasing pressures to 
justify their operations in a climate of fiscal austerity, and this 
encouraged them to examine new and innovative ways to perform 
their core functions, which included ‘contracting out’ some of these 
functions to local user groups. Finally, the international donor 
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community was responsible for promoting a new agenda, which 
called for greater accountability and transparency in administra- 
tion (or what was dubbed ‘good government’). Acceptance of the 
participatory principle (with all its ambiguities) became a key 
requirement for funding new projects, and this led to the internal- 
isation of this language by most aid recipients. 

The adoption of the rhetoric of participation does not guarantee 
the implementation of a new and decentralised form of forest man- 
agement at the field level. In order to discuss the implementation 
of forest policy, it is useful to disaggregate the forest bureaucracy, 
and to identify the motivations and interests of officials at different 
positions within this structure. In particular, there is a distinction 
between those officials who are responsible for procedural and pol- 
icy decision-making, and those who actually implement these strat- 
egies. Since 1976, forestry has been on the concurrent list of the 
Indian Constitution, and both the states and the central govern- 
ment are empowered to legislate on the subject. In the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests, officials from the two central (all India) 
services—the Indian Administrative Service (IAS) and the Indian 
Forest Service (IFS)—occupy policy positions at the centre. At the 
apex of this structure are the Secretary in the Ministry of Environ- 
ment and Forests, a post which has been held by IAS officers since 
this ministry was created in 1985, and the Inspector General of For- 
ests, the technical head of forestry in the country. In the states, the 
administrative structure is similar, with a secretary responsible for 
forests in the state secretariat (often a post held by an Indian 
Administrative Services officer), who has administrative powers 
and is in charge of funds and policies, and a principal chief conser- 
vator of forests, who is the head of the state forest bureaucracy and 
has operational responsibility and authority over forests. Most pol- 
icy discussions take place at these two levels, in New Delhi in the 
Ministry of Environment and Forests, and in the state capitals. 

The operational structure of the forest bureaucracy in the states 
varies depending on the nature of the workload, but there is a 
broad division in most states between the tasks of forest protection 
and management (‘territorial’ tasks), forest harvesting and market- 
ing (‘production’ tasks), and social forestry work. Other functions 
that are found in some states include wildlife management and soil 
conservation, and the states have set up specialist quasi-autonomous 
corporate entities, such as the forest development corporations, to 
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manage particular tasks. The forest bureaucracy is functionally 
specialised all the way up from the field level to the level of the 
state capital, but the critical spatial unit is the forest division. These 
are headed by divisional forest officers (DFOs) or deputy conserva- 
tors of forests (DCFs), and the staff below them are assistant con- 
servators of forests (ACF), forest rangers/range officers, deputy 
rangers/foresters and forest guards. DFOs/DCFs and ACFs may 
belong to either the Indian Forest Service (IFS) or the State Forest 
Service (SFS), and represent the lowest rungs of ‘professional’ staff 
in the structure, while forest rangers/range officers and below are 
referred to as the ‘executive’ staff of the forest (Bahuguna and 
Luthra 1991: 10). 

Most of the day-to-day administrative work within the state for- 
est departments takes place at the forest division and below, and it 
is at these levels of the bureaucracy that new strategies are imple- 
mented. The role of the field-level bureaucracy is critical, since 
these are the members of the forest department who interact fre- 
quently (often daily) with the clients of the agency, and influence 
the way in which the community views the bureaucracy (Poffen- 
berger 1990a). Under traditional state forestry, the field staff of the 
forest department interacted with local people as controllers and 
policemen, and the demarcation and reservation of state forest 
areas was an activity expressly designed to keep the local popula- 
tion out of the forest. The JFM agenda envisages a radical change 
in the role of the field-level bureaucrat, who is now expected to 
facilitate community activity and encourage the local population to 
participate in the management of state forests. The process of tran- 
sition is a difficult one, especially since empowering local groups 
requires agencies to give up some of their authority, which ‘de- 
mands a strong political commitment to the devolution of power 
on the part of the bureaucracy’ (Poffenbérger 1990a: 102). This 
commitment must exist at the higher echelons of the organisa- 
tional structure as well as at the field level, which represents the 
front end of the participatory mode. 

In terms of organisational structure, participation requires a shift 
away from top-down and conservative technically-oriented bureau- 
cracies towards flexible, people-centred, learning-oriented strategic 
organisations (Thompson 1995). Commentators on the Indian for- 
estry administration have stressed its rigid and hierarchical struc- 
ture with centralised planning and decision-making (Bahuguna 
1992b; Saxena n.d.; Singh 1992). Risk-taking and innovation at 
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the field level are discouraged, and officers at this level ‘feel that 
they are only to implement decisions taken at higher levels and 
cannot take independent decisions’ (Singh 1992: 14). Professional 
conservatism is the norm, with a preference for routine and con- 
vention rather than local initiative and adaptation (Chambers 1992). 

Although institutionally the structure of the forest administra- 
tion in India discourages initiative at the field level, paradoxically it 
also offers considerable scope for innovative officers to implement 
new strategies in the areas under their jurisdiction. Much of the 
impetus for JFM comes from the activities of officers who have 
taken the risky option of deviating from the prescribed strategy and 
have attempted institutional innovation at the local level (Bahu- 
guna 1992a; Malhotra and Poffenberger 1989). What creates the 
space for such officers is the poor system of monitoring within the 
administration, which makes it difficult to identify precisely the 
results of what they do or do not do (Wade 1992). Chambers (1992) 
describes such a structure as representative of ‘the self-deceiving 
state’, one symptom of which is unrealistic targets set by policy 
makers which are routinely reported as having been achieved 
by field staff. According to Singh (1992: 15), failures are usually 
not reported, and never discovered, since these ‘are not accepted in 
the system’. More importantly, it is possible for staff at the field level 
to adjust the implementation of strategy to reflect the realities and 
needs of the local situation (Poffenberger 1990a: 113), although 
there are few structural incentives for such behaviour. 

The attitudes of the field-level bureaucracy are clearly a critical 
determinant of the success of participatory forest management 
strategies (Wiersum and Deprez 1995). A number of elements 
influence the manner in which foresters at this level may react to 
the participatory agenda, and some of these are enumerated below. 
The first set of factors are those which may lead to the acceptance 
of JFM by field-level bureaucrats, while the second set are reasons 
for these functionaries to reject, or be ambivalent towards JFM. 


Acceptance of JFM 
Reduction of Local Conflict 


For functionaries at the front end of the administrative structure, 
participation may be appealing if it promotes cooperation and 
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reduces local-level conflict over the use of forest resources. This is 
particularly true for forest guards and foresters who are most vul- 
nerable to attack while on the beat, and feel that senior officers are 
unresponsive to their problems (Bahuguna and Luthra 1991: 17). 


Increase in Territorial Control 


By introducing shared management regimes over forest lands 
which were previously open access and outside the control of the 
department, the regeneration of forests under JFM and the recla- 
mation of areas which were degraded would serve to increase the 
territorial influence of the local bureaucracy. This is of particular 
value to the seniormost officials in the forest division (DFO/DCF), 
whose relative position in the district administration is partly a 
function of the extent of their territorial jurisdiction. 


Regeneration of Degraded Forest Areas 


The conversion of unproductive land to (potentially revenue yield- 
ing) managed forests is likely to earn the recognition of superior 
officers further up the hierarchy, and result in improved career 
prospects, especially for officials at the DFO/DCF level. 


Rejection of, or Ambivalence Towards JFM 
History of Conflictual Relations 


Given their long history of conflict and mistrust, both forestry pro- 
fessionals and village communities may be reluctant to enter into 
management partnerships with each other (Peluso and Poffenber- 
ger 1989). Facilitators, key insiders and outside resource persons 
can play an important role in overcoming this lack of mutual trust 
and can promote change at the field level (Campbell et al. 1994; 
Hobley 1996; Poffenberger 1990a). 


Dilution of State Authority 
Field officials may reject participatory approaches if they have a 


static conception of power, in which any increase in the level of 
control that rests with the local population is perceived to reduce 
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the authority of the bureaucracy by a corresponding amount. This 
is particularly true for officials who believe that access by the local 
population is the key reason for the degradation of forests, and for 
whom the appropriate strategy is increasing the authority of the 
department rather than diluting or ‘softening’ its control (Hobley 
1996: 222). 


Reduction in Personal Authority and Prestige 


The regulatory framework provided by the Indian Forest Act is | 
complicated, and gives considerable power to the local forest 
bureaucracy. The discretionary use of these powers is an important 
source of prestige and self-importance for field-level officials. If 
JFM is accompanied by a clarification and simplification of proce- 
dure, as well as a stress on greater transparency, it may be resisted 
by officials who have developed these extra-jurisdictional means of 
exercising authority. 


Increased Accountability and Reduced Scope for Corruption 


Field-level officials sometimes abuse their authority and extort pay- 
ments from local people by threatening to create procedural difficul- 
ties (Chambers et al. 1989: 233; Hobley 1996: 224; Pathak 1994: 
89-93). Some studies have suggested that the system of corruption 
is deeply entrenched throughout the administrative hierarchy, and 
staff are willing to spend large sums of money to secure preferred 
positions (Wade 1982). Increased scrutiny by local communities, 
donors and non-governmental organisations under participatory 
management reduces the scope for such activity, and this may be one 
reason for some field-level bureaucrats to reject the JFM agenda. 


Alliances with Local Elites 


In some field situations, the day-to-day operations of the forestry 
agency may have resulted in alliances between foresters and local 
elites which work to the disadvantage of the poorest members of 
the community (Poffenberger 1990a: 113; Sen and Das 1987: 8-9). 
One of the implications of implementing JFM is a greater concern 
for equity and the needs of the rural poor, and field staff may be 
unable to adopt the participatory approach if this agenda conflicts 
with the interests of locally powerful individuals and groups. 
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These speculations suggest that one can expect to observe con- 
siderable empirical variation in the attitudes of the field bureau- 
cracy to the participatory agenda under JFM. Furthermore, given 
that state bureaucracies are not monoliths, it is unhelpful to discuss 
the attitude of Indian foresters to JFM in general terms, but more 
useful to investigate the factors which motivate specific responses 
in particular empirical circumstances. For the purpose of construct- 
ing a typology which captures the range of possible bureaucratic 
responses, however, it is instructive to employ the four categories 
developed by Midgley (1986) in his more general analysis of state 
support for community participation, where he distinguishes be- 
tween: (i) the participatory mode, where agencies are fully support- 
ive of community involvement, and institutional reform provides 
facilitating conditions for such a process; (ii) the incremental mode, 
where some level of official support is combined with policy and 
administrative ineffectiveness, leading to an ambivalent approach 
to implementation; (iii) the manipulative mode, where the state 
supports community participation for its own ulterior motives, usu- 
ally for extending social and political control over autonomous 
movements, or for lowering the costs of implementing develop- 
ment projects; and (iv) the anti-participatory mode, where state 
agencies are uninterested in community involvement. All four 
modes may exist to varying degrees in the Indian forest administra- 
tion, and this typology of possible bureaucratic responses com- 
pletes the descriptive framework that is being developed in this 


paper. 


JFM at the Field Level—the 
Community-Bureaucracy Interface 


The field context in which JFM is implemented brings together 
two principal players, the village community and the local for- 
est bureaucracy. The earlier analysis has suggested a fivefold classi- 
fication of community types: (i) homogeneous and cooperative 
(HC); (ii) homogeneous and non-cooperative (HNC); (iii) heteroge- 
neous (mixed) and non-cooperative (MNC); (iv) heterogeneous 
(mixed) cooperative communities with egalitarian access rules 
(MCE); and, (v) heterogeneous (mixed) cooperative communities 
with inegalitarian access arrangements (MCI). This can be synthe- 
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sised with the four categories into which one can classify bureau- 
cratic responses to the participatory agenda (in reverse order): 
(i) anti-participatory; (ii) manipulative; (iii) incremental; and (iv) 
participatory. This generates a matrix of 20 possible outcomes, dis- 
played in Table 11.1 with community characteristics in the vertical 
columns, and bureaucratic responses in the horizontal rows. 


Table 11.1 
A Matrix of Participatory Outcomes 
Outcome HC HNC MNC MCE MCI 
Anti-participatory x xX x x x 
Manipulative V1 x X v2 13 
Incremental V4 x x VS V6 
Participatory V7 x X V8 V9 


This classificatory scheme is a static one, presenting a snapshot 
of possible community and bureaucratic types. It seeks to demon- 
strate that the outcome of JFM depends on the interaction of the 
two partners in the management regime. Thus, the crosses (Xs) can 
be interpreted as representing cases where no progress has been 
made in implementing JFM, while the check marks (Vs) represent 
varying degrees of success in making the transition towards partici- 
patory forest management. Failure to implement JFM may be 
either because the community is unable to overcome collective 
action problems and institute a cooperative management regime, 
or because the local bureaucracy adopts an anti-participatory atti- 
tude. On the other hand, there may be varying degrees of success 
in the implementation of JFM, and this suggests that a simple 
dichotomy between success and failure may be inappropriate for 
most joint management regimes. While full equitable participation 
between local communities and the forest bureaucracy is one pos- 
sibility, other types of partnerships may exist, and these should be 
recognised as being (partial) successes in the implementation of 
JFM. - 

While the community characteristics described in this typology 
are relatively fixed, the attitude of the bureaucracy may be more 
adaptable (represented by a vertical movement on the matrix). 
Empirically, the acceptance of participation is so widespread (at 
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least at the level of rhetoric) that it would be unlikely to find many 
cases where field-level officials can be classified as being anti- 
participatory. The dynamics of the present framework can be dis- 
cussed in a little more detail, by analysing bureaucratic responses 
to each community type, ranging from the manipulative to the 
participatory. 


Homogeneous, Cooperative Communities [Outcomes 1, 4 and 7] 


Such communities have the greatest potential to institute coopera- 
tive resource management regimes, even without the support of 
the forest department. If a cohesive and homogeneous user group 
has instituted some form of spontaneous protection, the bureau- 
cracy may seek to bring this under official control and to co-opt the 
process of local mobilisation by adopting a manipulative response 
(outcome 1). If the local community recognises this strategy and is 
powerful relative to the field bureaucracy, it may refuse to enter 
into such a shared arrangement, and the regime may collapse. The 
bureaucracy may then be forced to adopt a more accommodating 
incremental attitude, but this may not extend to full support 
throughout the administrative structure (outcome 4). Some degree 
of success with such a partnership may eventually lead to a more 
widespread acceptance of the participatory ae throughout 
the agency (outcome 7). 


Heterogeneous Communities with Equitable Access 
[Outcomes 2, 5 and 8] 


While these communities may have some degree of inequality, 
there is a common dependence on forest resources, and rights of 
access are equitably allocated. This creates conditions conducive to 
community participation, and a manipulative bureaucracy may 
seek to foster a shared management regime through which it is 
able to promote some of its own objectives (outcome 2). This may 
be a relatively stable arrangement, but outside evaluation by donor 
groups and NGOs may combine with community mobilisation and 
exert pressures on the bureaucracy to move towards an incremen- 
tal position (outcome 5), or eventually to adopt a fully participa- 
tory attitude (outcome 8). 
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Heterogeneous Communities with Inequitable Access 
[Outcomes 3, 6 and 9] 


In such communities, there is limited internal cohesiveness, and 
cooperation is sustained primarily because those with privileged 
access are unable to manage the resource without the support of 
the less-privileged sections. Once such a community interacts with 
an outside agent, such as the bureaucracy, this relatively fragile 
internal balance may be broken. One possibility is that the elite 
would redefine the user group by excluding the less powerful, 
thereby creating a homogeneous community, and then enter into a 
shared arrangement with the bureaucracy (here the community 
itself adapts, implying a horizontal movement across the matrix). If 
this does not happen, a manipulative bureaucracy may align itself 
with particular sections of the community, and use the internal dif- 
ferences to secure its own objectives from the shared regime (out- 
come 3). This is likely to be quite a stable outcome, but may again 
be subject to pressures particularly from external evaluation by 
non-government organisations (NGOs) and the donor community, 
who may be able to leverage an incremental (outcome 6) or a fully 
participatory response (outcome 9). 


Non-cooperative Communities 


Communities that are unable to agree on common interests and 
create a common management plan in isolation may face a differ- 
ent set of incentives after they interact with outside agents, such as 
the local bureaucracy. The source of conflict may be one that can be 
addressed through an external enforcement mechanism, or by cre- 
ating conditions under which users learn to trust one another. A 
horizontal movement along the matrix in Table 11.1 would repre- 
sent such a situation, with communities shifting from a non- 
cooperative to a cooperative mode. The final outcome would be 
determined by the interaction of the community type with the spe- 
cific attitude of the local bureaucracy (manipulative, incremental ` 
or participatory). 

This discussion of the dynamics of the present framework ex- 
plains why a step-by-step approach may be appropriate for the 
implementation of JFM. While initially it is likely to be easier to 
persuade local foresters to adopt less radical changes in their 
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attitudes, the success of such shared regimes may be used to induce 
progressive changes in the bureaucratic agenda. This framework 
also provides an important reason for well-intentioned donor 
agencies and NGOs not to be impatient and to expect immediate 
results from JFM, and makes a case for them to adopt a positive 
role as external evaluators and facilitators who can steadily shift 
the bureaucracy towards more fully participatory strategies. 


Conclusion 


Understanding the dynamics of JFM requires field-based research 
to concentrate on the two partners to such regimes, the forest de- 
partment and the village community. For policy-makers and plan- 
ners, the adoption of a new and participatory mode involves a 
single discrete shift in orientation and strategy. However, the out- 
come of such strategies is determined by the interaction between 
rural communities and field bureaucrats, and it is necessary to 
study the motivations and interests of these groups to develop an 
empirically-based appreciation for the process of adoption in the 
field. This paper has suggested that field bureaucrats are not sim- 
ply linear extensions of a hierarchical organisational structure, and 
has stressed the need for researchers to construct ethnographic 
accounts of the functioning of the local state, to redress the current 
gap in the empirical literature. Such studies must be complemented 
by macro analyses of institutional reform, which emphasise the 
role of wider political economy factors and the impact these have 
upon individual incentives at the field level. 

Existing studies on participation have suggested considerable 
variation in results from the field, ranging from coercive and mani- 
pulative strategies to completely decentralised processes which 
involve substantial devolution of decision-making power and man- 
agement responsibility (Bass et al. 1995; Hobley 1996). This paper 
has proposed a framework that is able to accommodate such a 
spectrum of field-level outcomes by synthesising the results from 
community studies with a range of possible responses by forest 
bureaucrats to the participatory agenda. The methodological advan- 
tage of this analysis is that it allows us to deconstruct different 
participatory outcomes from studies on JFM, and permits policy- 
relevant conclusions to be drawn in terms of restructuring 
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incentives for village communities and for field-level bureaucrats. 
This paper also provides a template for applied institutional re- 
search in the context of co-management regimes, and facilitates 
the collection and comparison of case study material. It represents 
a first step towards developing an analytical framework that em- 
phasises the critical determinant of co-management outcomes, the 
interaction between village communities and local bureaucrats at 
the field level. 


Notes 


1. Anil Agarwal (1997: 38) estimates 24,000 committees, including the van 
panchayats in UP and assumes that each is protecting 100 ha, suggesting a total 
of 2.4 m ha. See the introduction to this volume for a discussion of the weakness 
of these estimates. 


akashmoni 
amla 

anna 

asan 

Astra Ole 


bahera 
bhel 
betta land 


bigha 


botti 

char 
chhunchhru 
chulas 
combretum 
crore 

dahi 


danga 


dharna 
dhaw 
dhoop 
gaani 

gati jaka 
gram sabha 


Glossary 


Acacia auriculiformis 

Emblica officinalis 

one-sixteenth of rupee 

Terminalia tomentosa 

name of an improved cooking stove being pro- 
vided free of cost to selected beneficiaries 
Terminalia bellerica 

Semecarpus anacardium 

forest land allocated to areca garden owners 
for exclusive collection rights of leaf manure 
land unit, varying from place to place, but usu- 
ally between 1/3 and 1/5 of an acre 

type of forest growing on the soru jaka 
Buchanania lanzan 

Morchella esculenta 

stoves 

Combretum decandrum 

10 million (10,000,000) 

upland area above the cultivated lands and 
below the forested slopes 

upland or fallow (sometimes refers to inferior 
paddy land) 

protest 

Anogeissus latifolia 

Jurinea macrocephala 

epic song 

the highest sacred part of a hill 

village assembly in which all adults have equal 
voting rights 


gram sangha 
guchchhi 
hadi 


haldu/chakalta 
hathpanja 
hukumat 
jhanti jangal 


koda shasan 
kuran 
kurchi 
kusum 

lac 

lakh 
lingajane 
mahal 
mahalwari 
mahasanga 


mahua 
malguzari 
mandal 
mutha 
myrobalan 


nazrana 
nerinjane 


nhaini 
oodane 
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rural community 

Morchella esculenta 

FD land granted to individuals for private fruit 
cultivation 

Adina cordifolia 

Orchis latifolia 


multiple shoot cutting 

Picrorhiza kurroa 

type of forest growing on the gati jaka 

a cultivation plot which has been left fallow 
Disopyros melanoxylon 

height of short trees indicating a transitional 
stage 

strict administration 

meadow reserved for fodder 

Hollarrhena antidysentrica 

Schleichera oleosa 

Laccifer lacca 

100,000 

to be born 

palace 

village-based system 

regional-level federation of villages protecting 
forests 

Bassia latifolia 

village-based land revenue system 

village organisation 

a group of villages 

fruits of Terminalia chebula, T. bellerica, and 
Emblica officinalis 

a tribute paid to the government by the mutha 
head 

term describing the tearing open of a surface 
to come out 

Valeriana hardwickii 

type of bush forest found in the area between 
soru jaka and soru nede 


palas Butea frondosa 

panchayat governing council of village elders 
panos a people placed low in the caste hierarchy 
patees Aconitum heterophyllum 
patnidar subordinate rent collecting tenure-holders 
peasal Pterocarpus marsupium 

penu the work of godly beings 

pial Buchanania latifolia 

podasi Cleistanthus collinus 

podu shifting cultivation 

raiyat agricultural tenant 

ryotwari type of land tenure system 

sabai grass Eulaliopsis binata 

sal Shorea robusta 

salami and sanja fixed produce rents 

sapangada a Kuianka living space 

siali Bauhinia Vahillii 

sidha Lagerstroemia parviflora 

simul Salmalia malabarica 

sopaina to make a clearing 

soru jaka upper mid-hill 

soru nede lower mid-hill 

swaraj self-rule 

taluk sub-division of a district 

talipala multiple shoot cutting 

tamarind Tamarind Indica 

uppige Garcinia indica 

utbandi forest clearing tenures 

van sardar forest captain 

zamindar landlord 


zamindari type of land tenure system 
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Since the introduction of the concept in the late 1980s, Joint Forest Management 
(JFM) has come to be regarded as virtually essential for the conservation and 
regeneration of forest resources in India. However, the existing literature on the 
subject has been largely celebratory and perhaps inadequately critical, while efforts 
to introduce new institutional arrangements have been poorly studied. This volume 
serves as an important and necessary corrective by drawing attention to the various 
conceptual and empirical problems associated with the approaches to JFM 
currently prevalent in the country 

The book begins with a comprehensive introduction by the editors which focuses 
on the concept of ‘community participation’ in forest conservation. They argue 
that a ‘new moral economy’ is in the process of being evolved. In recognising the 
legitimacy of ‘local’ involvement, JFM policies and strategies tend to impose new, 
limited rights and understand customary claims selectively due to distorted notions 
of who constitutes a ‘community’ and why, and what constitutes ‘participation’ in 
natural resource management. 

The essays that follow take up a variety of important topics such as examining 
the discourse on community participation in forest management in a historical 
and conceptual framework; discussing the nature of the ‘community’ which is 
expected to participate; evaluating the possible forms of participation; exploring 
the discourses that have developed around questions of gender and class; 
understanding the respective roles of the community, NGOs and the forest 
department in JFM; and assessing the problems involved in “going to scale’ and 
developing full-fledged projects. Overall, the contributors highlight the need for 
greater attention to regional networks of power and resource use. Community 
participation, they argue, must allow the local populace to choose their own 
methods of conservation and not degenerate into merely another way of co-opting 
villagers into the agenda of the state. 

Comprising original essays which report recent research and field experiences 
from all over India, this thought-provoking volume will interest those in the fields 
of environment studies, forestry, economics, management, politics, human geo- 
graphy, sociology, social anthropology and development studies as well as policy- 
makers, bureaucrats and non-governmental organisations. 
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